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Major  back  on  soapbox  in  early  start  to  marathon  election  campaign 

The  long  goodbye? 


Fear  is  the  key 
toPM’s  hopes 


■WchaelWWte 
PoOlM  Editor 


N 


OHN  Msyor  and 
Tony  Bl^  yes- 
terday set  a fran- 
tic pace  for  tbe 

longest  election 

campaign  in 
modem  British 
history  when  they  traded 
Uows  on  the  hustings  of 
Vjadfe  TgngIflnH  arithin  hoUTS 
of  tile  Prime  Minteter’s  ritual 
trip  to  Buchingfaam  Palace. 

By  the  time  Mr  Major 
returoed  from  infbnsing  tbe 
Qjieen  of  his  intention  to  dis- 
patch hfPs  to  their  constitu- 
encies as  early  as  Friday  — 
ibr  a seven-week  campa^ 
last^  until  May  i — the 
Idibdar.  leader  was  already 
canvassing  his  theme  of  the 
week,  education,  in  a souih 
Lohdtm  primary  scdiooL 
After  brii^ii^  his  soapbox, 
of  his  unexpected 
win  hi  1992,  back  to  face  heck- 
<«aln  in  h^^dy-marginal 
_ XjlftotT  yesterday.,  Mr  Major 
Iteu^  a statemenr^iraShing 
voters  that  tiieir  choice'was 
Safety  First  with  the  TCries — 
hr  **a  leap  in  tbe  dark  with  a 
party-  you  don't  know  and 
wfai^  doesn't  want  you  to 
ktkmr  vrtiat  its  policies  are." 

Twenty  points  behind  in 
most  poU^  Mr  Major  knows 
Qiai;  few  is  his  best,  slender 
hope  of  snatching  a fifth  Tory 
tenix.  Labour  strat^tsts  are 
e9,ually  aware  that  the  elec- 
tion is  theirs  to  lose  by  a slip 
or  careless  word.  There  win 
no  1992-style  triumphalist  ral- 
lies as  shadow  ministers 
gratly  se6k  to  reassure  cross- 
over voters  that  they  are  right 
to  switch  loyalties. 

Befbre.  h^fUng  for  a puUic 
meeting  in  Tory^ield  Glouces- 
ter, To^  Blair  mocked  Mr 
Ms^ris  claim  to  represent  the 
real  of  change"  after  18 


[HAPPIMOtS 

TKf\yn 


years  in  i>ower.  The  labour 
leader  said:  “We  have  ^tec- 
tivdy  hem  in  an  election 
campaign  fbr  a year.  I wel- 
come the  chance  to  put  our 
policies  across." 

Labour  daimed  to  be  de-' 
lighted  at  the  spartade  of  Mr 
Major  "scurrying  off  to  Tory- 
held  Luton,”  where  both  seats 
look  set  to  become  Labour  fbr 
the  first  time  since  1979. 
Given  the  divisions  in  the 
Ckxnservative  ranks  and  the 
looming  leadership  contest 
campaign  spokesman  Brian 
Wilson  even  predicted  that  “a 
long  campaign  is  a potential 
disaster  for  the  Tories." 

That  is  the  reverse  of  think- 
ing at  Conservative  Central 
Ofifice  which  believes  the 
longest  of  the  25  elections  this 
century  will  allow  Labour 
time  to  stumble. 

Determined  not  to  be 
squeezed  out  by  bis  larger  Op- 
position rival  tile  Zaberal 
Democrat  leader.  Paddy  Ash- 
down. also  welcomed  the 
longawalted  announcement, 
confirmed  by  Mr  M^or  on  the 
TldWIOcir^ddorst^'^ 
pm.  Speakliig  in  his  Yeovil 
constituency.  Mr  Ashdown 
cond^nn^  years  of  “broken 
promises,  incompetence  and 
division"  while  promisu^  — 
like  Mr  Blair  — a positive 
campaign  «i  the  issues. 

Tbe  Ub  Dema  and  tbe 
Welsh  and  Scottish  national- 
ist parties  yesterday  pp 
threats  of  legsd  action  if  they 
do  not  get  acceptable  terms 
for  tbeir  fhir  share  of  a tele- 
vised debate  between  the 
main  pat^  leadei^  The  BBC 
is  said  to  have  offered  a 
revi^  pack^  rather  than 
see  ITV  snatch  the  prim. 

Labour  is  now  advising  that 
any  deal  should  not  sic^ep 
legal  obligations  on  fiilmess, 
that  a studio  audience  should 
be  allowed  to  ask  questions 
and  that  the  Dimhleby-type 
ancbn™^"  gbmtM  he  aocom- 
panied  by  other 
interrogators. 

In  the  City,  fears  that  a 
fightback  by  the  Tories  will 
leave  IWiy  Blair  with  ooly  a 
narrow  victory  — putting 
him  at  the  mercy  of  tbe  1^ — 
help^  put  the  brakes  on  Qie 
recent  boom  in  the  stodc  ma]> 
ket  and  on  sterling’s  rise, 
pundits  said  last  night 

Apart  from  annonncing 
that  elections  are  ‘^also  a lot 
of  fun”,  Mr  Mejor’s  campaign 
theynes  were  laid  out  yester- 
day. Since  1979  “there's  been 
a revolution  in  choice,  in  op- 
portuni^  and  in  living  stan- 
dards.” he  said  outside  No  10. 

“At  the  general  election 
there’s  a choice  between  the 
party  that  has  toougbt  that 


f":-"  . 


The  assumption 
of  defeat  sinks  in 


7 II  Comment 

^ ^ 4 


Hugo  Young 


This  is  going  to  be  the 
strangest  election  of 
modem  times.  In  all  tbe 
elections  I can  remember, 
there  has  been  a substantial 
element  of  excitement  At 
every  stage,  from  tbe  naming 
of  tbe  day  to  the  counting 
the  votes,  genuine  uncer- 
tainty abounded.  It  was 

fhrtiting 

There  was  a capacit>>  for 
error  on  every  side,  which 
could  be  reckoned  to  have  a 
possibly  serious  effect  on  the 
result.  Whether  in  the  near- 
victory  of  Alee  Douglas- 
Hozne.  alnmst  edging  it  in 
1964.  or  the  bitterly  dashed 
hopes  of  Neil  Kinnodc  in  1992. 
or  any  of  the  contests  in  be- 
tween. poUtical  life  pullulated 
with  possibilities. 

Gven  tbe  Ttmtcher  land- 
slide in  1983  had  been 
thought,  scarcely  a year  be- 
fbre, more  likely  to  go  tbe 
other  way,  with  the  SDF  turn- 
ing politics  upside  down,  in 
1997,  we  find  ourselves  bav- 
li^  read  the  writing  on  the 
wall  for  three  years. 

The  strangeness  begins 
with  the  date.  As  tbe  five-year  ! 
mandate  ran  towards  Its  inev- 
itable e^lry.  and  tbe  options 
for  a date  dosed  down  week 
by  week,  the  discussion  was 
still  being  conducted  as 
though  John  Major  had  the 
usual  massive  range  of 
choices.  Columns  of  print  and 
hours  of  conversation  were 
expended  on  the  inner  mean- 
ing of  April  17  as  against  May 
1.  It  was  a Ihtuous  and  bogus 
debate.  But  it  set  the  tone  of 
drummed-up  ferment.  It  was 
the  world  of  pities  and  jour- 
nalism talking  to  Itsdf.  blind 


to  the  voters'  catatonic  Indif- 
ference on  the  matter.  It  pre- 
tended that  this  was  a normal 
election.  But  It  Is  not  a nor- 
mal election. 

.About  the  campaign,  one 
cannot  be  so  absolutely  sure. 
We  must  allow  for  the  possi- 
bility that  it  means  some- 
thing. It  is  conceivable  that 
the  electorate  Is  not  os  fixed 
as  it  appears  to  be.  Maybe  the 
voters  really  are  biding  their 
time  to  come  out,  are  waiting; 
unconsulted  by  the  pollsters, 
to  register  their  secret  opin- 
ions. Perhaps  they  are  a sleep- 
ing giant  that  has  paid  no  at- 
tention to  politics  for  the  past 
five  years,  but  will  relapse 
into  the  arms  of  the  status 
quo  as  they  make  their  way  to 
tbe  polling  station. 

That's  one  of  the  things  that 
happened  In  1992.  On-the- 
ground  reporting,  such  as  the 
Guardian’s  last  week  from 
Northampton,  exposes  a 
depth  of  disengagement,  espe- 
cially among  young  people. 
whi(^  suggests  how  easy  it  is 
fbr  tbe  political  world  to  de- 
ceive itself. 

But  on  the  whole.  1 don’t 
think  the  electorate  is  of  a 
mind  to  be  so  voIatUa  We 
start  from  the  fact  that  the 
campaign  has  been  going  on  a 
long  time.  This,  again,  is  ab- 
errant. Within  very  few 
months  al  Tony  Blair  becom- 
ing leader  of  tbe  Labour 
Party,  it  became  apparent 
what  sort  of  pitch  he  was  go- 
ing to  make.  Labour’s  posi- 
timiing  has  been  going  on. 
with  great  consistency,  for 
more  than  two  years. 

The  Tories,  for  tbeir  part, 
have  been  doing  little  except 
electioneering  for  most  of  the 
last  year.  Both  on  Europe  and 
in  its  legislative  programme, 
which  has  been  ridiculously 
dominated  by  any  law-and- 
order  extravaganza  the  Home 
tom  to  page  2,  eolnmn  i 


John  Maj***^!  «>"iipgig»<wg  T.irtfwi  a few  hoars  after  annofmriiig  the  election 


levolutloa  about  and  the  two 
parties  that  have  opposed  al- 
most every  single  aspect  of 
those  changes.”  It  would  be 
ironical  if  the  oppoamits  of 
change  were  given  the  chance 
to  carry  them  forward. 

Mr  Blair  mocked  Tory 
watiTia  to  he  tbe  best  bet  fbr 
Britain,  r^aghiwg  in  qd  tbe 
“time-for-e-change”  mood  de- 
tected in  tile  Wirral  South 
hydection  and  around  tbe 


I country  be  said:  *T  say  we  can 
do  better  than  this.  We  can 


have  better  schools,  better 
hospitals  and  1^  vlolteice  on 
oar  streets.” 


He  was  car^il  not  to  say 


that  “everything  in  the  last  18 
years  has  been  a ihsaster”, 
while  highlighting  broken 
promises  since  1992.  The 
Tories  were  now  “ratiier  in- 
competent, rathte*  tired  and  d- 
fering  rather  poor  leedeiship. 


Mr  Major  intends  to  go 
down  fighting. 

Tnipliriny  admitting  bOW 
dire  his  political  situation  has 
become  even  before  last 


weeks  to  take  the  truth  to 


every  comer  of  the  nation 
about  taxes  and  job  prospects. 
“A  general  election  is  not  a 
gigantic  opinion  poD  that  will 
change  nothing  ...  or  a TV 


talk  show.  It  will  affect  the 
price  of  goods  in  tbe  sbopsL 
“It  will  affect  the  tax  on 
yotir  pay,  tbe  price  your 
phone,  water  and  household 
bills  ...  it  oc^d  affect  tbe 


structure  of  tbe  United  King 
dom  itselL 


EtoeSfen  '97,  page*  2-8; 


Han  to  tfie  cMef,  page  9; 
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It’s  the  Sun  woPs  switched  sides  to  back  Blair 


Murdoch  turns  out  the  lights  on 
tabloid’s  support  for  the  Tories 


Roy  0r9WMl9ti9 

The  SUN  tdls  its  readers 
today  to  vote  LaJbour, 
switchiiis  sides  after 
more  than  20  yeai^  of  un- 
swerving support  for  the  Tory 

party. 

In  a front  page  article  head- 
lined “The  Sun  Backs  Blair  , 
the  paper,  which  has  a daily 
zeaderehip  of  more  tl^  lO 
million,  says  Tony  BUir 
Should  be  the  next  prime 
mhuster.  ^ _ 

The  Labour  leader  is  the 


“breath  • fresh  air”  tbat 
Britain  needs,  the  editorial 
says.  The  Tories  are  “tired, 
divided  and  mddeiiese”  and 
no  longer  deserve  support 
The  paper  dedarea:  "This  is 
the  election  for.  the  millen- 
nium. In  six  weeks'  time, 

Britain  will  vote  for  a govern- 
ment to  take  It  into  the  21st 

I century.  ' , . 

"The  people  need  a leader 
I with  vision,  purpose  and 
courts  who  can  inspire  them 
and  fire  their  imaginations. 

I Sun  believes  that  man  is 
' ItmyBlalr^" 


Editor  Stuart  wigging  said 
last  ni^fc  "Tms  is  not  a deci- 
sion we  have  taken  lightly. 
We  consider  Mr  Blair  has  all 
the  qualities  a£  leadership 
xequlr^  to  take  this  great 
comitry  forward.  Tbe  Tories 
are  tir^,  divided  and  need  a 
good  rest  to  regroup.” 

Mr  Hipghig  tnid  ffhawngfl  4 
News  that  Mr  Blair  had  many 
qualities  similar  to  tfie 
Tories,  but  promised  that  file 
paper  would  remain  critical 
of  New  labour,  especially  on 
Europe. 

Conservative  Central  Office 

played  down  tte  importance 
of  the  Sun’s  endorsemenL  But 
only  five  years  ago  the  paper 
boasted  “It  Was  The  Sun  Wot 
Won  Itr*  after  John  Major’s 


victory.  The  Son  was  respon- 
sible for  a vilriolic,  personal- 
ised campaign  against 
Labour's  fonner  leader  Neil 
•gtowwlr  ftnhninating  in  a 
front  page  that  superimposed 
his  head  <m  a llgbtbulb  with 
the  headline:  "If  Einnock 
wins  today  win  tiie  last  per- 

son  to  leave  Britain  please 

turn  out  the  lights”. 

Sun  readers  were  hnpor- 
tantto  Nfr  S&jor  in  1992,  com- 
prising more  than  a fifth  of 
the  electorate  and  more  than 
a third  of  the  don’t  knows. 

Foiling  evidence  suggests 
their  ma^  characteristic 
compared  wltii  Mirror  read- 
ers is  that  they  are  less  inter- 
ested in  politics  and  less  com- 
mitted to  one  pariy. 


The  paper’s  change  of  alle- 
giance is  made  more  strikmg 
by  the  fact  that  owner  Rupert 
Murdoch  has  always  taken  a 
direct  part  in  tbe  decision- 
maVing  at  every  deetioo. 

Tbe  Son  beemne  an  enthu- 
siastic supporter  of  the  Con- 
servatives when  Margaret 
Thatifeer  was  elected  leader 
in  197S,  Attracted  by  her  anti- 
union  stance,  it  then  threw  its 
weight  behind  her  three 
successive  election  victories. 

But  its  support  for  Mr 
Major  has  waned  since  tbe 
E^  debacle  in  1992,  as  Mr 
Murdoch  has  become  disen- 
chanted by  the  party's  fhilure 
, to  carry  on  Lady  Thatcher’s 
i attempts  to  deregulate  the 
I economy. 


laguffi 

If  Kimiock  wins  today 
Will  the  last  person 


to  leave 
Britain 
please 
turn  out 
^ ^ the  lights 
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ABBEYLOAN.  TH£  FAST  AFFORDABLE 
PERSONAL  LOAN. 

speed  is  of  the  essence,  especially  if  you’ve  already 
seen  something  you  really  want  to  buy.  Abbey 
National  will  give  you  a fast  dedsion  on  amounts 
from  £500  to  £l  5,000  and  our  experience  will  mean 
you  needn’t  worry  about  borrowing  more  than  you 
can  afford.  AH  you  need  to 
do  is  pick  up  the  phone  and 
cdl: 


0345  54  55  56 

^quoting  ref:  724S) 
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9“  770261  "307323 


Ltan  ate  opoi  Mondij  b>  hlito  Bn  w 9pa  ucl  Swufay  Sam  h>  4pn,  To  m in 
imr  iwiee  maj  record  or  aonltBr  calk.  Um  mil  pndn^  uc  u, 

BUiii  md  nni  mibbk  u penoH  ndm  IS  Tcm  of  a^.  Written  qgoeilnni  arc  anllaMc 
on  Ri|Mt.  MmK  do  dm  sotcr  bto  a Imb  agrcciBm  wilwi  yon  mo  ,(krd  iSv 
Rpqmmb.  Abtaj  Nnkaml  rexna  the  nght  id  nAh;  in  giptcaitoe  for  a ban  eeriaia 

ptgpum.  Abbey  rtolnod.  Abbey  Natinul  ntrea  md  tbe  Umbrclk  CoapU  ijnbol  ore 
tiwlawfci  of  Abbey  Natloul  pie,  Abbey  Hohk,  Baker  Sircvt,  Loadiu  NWI  SXL 
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On  the  stump  — Day  one 


Gurgling  greets  a gladiator 


Itoay  Blair  at  Cailton  primary  school  in  soath  London  before  haadingfnrfSImieeeteFfQrhiefirstmam  engagement  ofthecampaimi  photograph:  JowNEoanpi 


Blair: 

Gentle 

debut 

with 

recruits 


Week  Chaifdbary 


The  converted  were 
already  m tbeir 
seats,  some  carry- 
ing babies,  others 
pressing  down  New 
Labour  stickers  on  their  la- 
pels when  Tonv  Blair  entered 
the  hall  in  the  sedate  sur- 
roundings of  a Gloocester 
country  dub. 

*'Now  I know  how  the  gladi- 
ators felt  in  the  arena,”  he 
said  as  he  took  his  seat  and 
observed  New  Labour’s  new 
supporters  attending  his  first 
main  angagpment  of  the  elec- 
tion campaign. 

It  was  biUed  as  a questlon- 
and-answer  session  with  22 
Gloacester  constituents  who 
were  either  planning  to  vote 
Labour  for  the  first  time  or 
had  returned  to  the  party 
since  Mr  Blair's  reforms.  Few 
had  expected  to  play  such  an 
important  role. 

Smiling  and  looking  like  a 
guest  on  a late  night  chat 
show,  Mr  Blair  thanked  the 
audicmce,  which  induded  his 
w^  Cherie  and  three  babies, 
for  coming  at  such  short 
notice  and  then  insisted:  ‘*Ifs 
good  totalk. 

“It’s  going  to  be  a long  cam- 
paign  but  it’s  important  to  en- 
gage in  genuine  debate  about 
where  our  country  should  go. 
My  purpose  in  coming  here  is 
to  answer  your  questions  to 
the  best  of  our  ability 
The  host  for  the  late  after- 
noon chitchat  was  Tess 
Kinghnm^  Labour’s  candidate 
in  Gloucester  who  reaffirmed 
the  pa^’s  new  found  obses- 
sion with  discipline. 

“We’re  only  going  to  take 
questions  In  groups  of  three," 
she  insisted,  and  as  the  Qr^ 


salvo  of  questions  was  fired 
from  the  audience  the  topics 
invariably  turned  to  tajces, 
followed  by  Europe,  mad 
cows,  Tory  rule  and  how  a 
Labour  government  would 
run  the  country. 

‘1  prefer  to  promise  a lim- 
ited number  of  things  and  get 
them  done  rather  than 
promise  the  earth  and  not  de- 
liver." said  Mr  Blair. 

It  was  on  the  question  of 


Europe  that  Mr  Blair  experi- 
ence his  first  bit  of  heckling 
on  the  election  traiL  insisting 
that  Britain  got  a “bad  deal” 
from  Europe,  two  year  old 
.Samiipl  Iw^n  gurgling  while 

two  other  babies  began  roll- 
ing around  on  the  floor. 

Older  members  of  the  audi- 
ence however  were  clearly 
impressed  by  Mr  Blair’s  first 
election  engagement,  even 
tboui^  it  was  a gentle  affair. 


a million  miles  from  the  polit- 
ical cut  and  thrust  which  is 
sure  to  follow. 

“He’s  got  my  vote,"  said 
Graham  ^pperell,  aged  67, 
who  asked  Mr  Blair  why  pi- 
ties in  opposition  are  denied 
access  to  government  account 
books.  “I  know  Tony  Blair’s  a 
bit  too  polished  but  all  politi- 
cians are  nowadays.  He’s  a 
young  man  and  wants  to  get 
this  country  up  and  running. 


I’ve  had  enough  die  Tbries, 
they’re  obsessed  with  money 
and  the  country  could  do  with 
a change." 

First  time  Labour  ^-oter 
David  Purchase,  aged  35 
(questions  about  interest 
rates  and  council  tax)  said:  *T 
wish  the  whole  of  Britain 
coulcLbave  been  in  this  room 
today: '3’on>'  Blair  was  won- 
derful. He’s  a down  to  earth 
man  who  can  relate  to  ordi- 


nary people.  Labour  have  got 
a clear  vision  of  where  they 
want  this  country  to  go." 

Mr  Blair’s  Gloucester  en- 
gagement followed  his  visit  to 
Carlton  Primary  school 
within  spitting  distance  of 
Labour’s  south  London  head- 
quarters. Mr  Blair  was 
greeted  by  two  pupils  who 
presented  him  with  a Sham- 
rock. which  they  insisted 
would  bring  him  luck. 


Mafon  Luton  in  a 
lather  as  one  man 
and  his  soapbox 
draw  the  crowds 

scum",  "Five  more  years” 
and  “Referendum”. 

But  the  piece  of  wood  with 
the  Prime  bfinister  on  top  of 
it  stood  its  ground.  Mr  Midor 
was'  back  on  the  election 
stump,  and  he  had  talten  with 
him  his  most  devastating 
secret  weapon:  his  soapbox. 

Luton  South  is  one  of  the 
most  marginal  constituencies 
in  the  country,  and  also  the 
scene  of  the  soapbox’s  debut 
in  the  1992  campaign.  Where 


Luke  Harcfliig 


Nobody  noticed  it  at 
first,  but  there  was  no 
mistaking  iL  .As  John 
Major  readied  himself  to 
address  the  people  of  Luton 
South,  be  stepped  on  a small 
wooden  box. 

The  crowd  heaved;  the 
police  line  buckled;  body- 
guards twitched  nervously. 
There  were  cries  of  “Tory 


better,  the  Prime  Minister 
must  have  mused  after  an- 
nouncing the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  yesterday,  to  start 
the  Section  campaign  than 
here? 

‘Tfs  all  a load  of  rubbish 
isn't  It?"  said  Abdul  Majaad, 
standing  on  the  pavement 
"Whenever  you  have  a prob- 
lem nobody's  interested  and 
then  come  the  election  every- 
body comes  to  you." 

Who  would  he  vote  for?  "1 
voted  Labour  for  34  years.  Be- 
sides. Major  was  nine  min- 
utes late.  1 hate  people  who 
aren’t  punctuaL" 

While  Mr  Ma^r  pressed  the 
Luton  flesh  inside  a branch  of 
the  Midland  Bank,  the  scene 
outside  resembled  a fish  mar- 
ket on  a hectic  Saturday 
afternoon. 

“Referendum  now!”  some- 
one shouted.  “He's  coming 
home,  he's  coming  home. 
Tony  Blair  is  coming  home." 
sang  some  students.  “Five 
more  years!”  cheered  a pha- 
lanx of  battle-lustful  Conser- 


vative apparatchiks.  Mr 
Major  then  emerged  into  the 
crowded  street  and  a heaving 
mass  of  camera  crews,  press, 
aides  and  unfortunate  little 
old  ladies  whirled  Its  wa^' 
down  Luton  Street 

There  were  handshakes  at 
the  jacket  potato  stall  and 
rather  a lot  of  waving. 

“Why  don’t  I get  a grant?” 
one  student  shouted.  Nobody 
was  listening.  The  churning 
mass  with  Mr  Major  at  its 
centre  continued  to  move. 

Claire  Perrin,  a 22-yearold 
former  student  ol  Luton  Uni- 
versity. shook  the  Prime  Min- 
ister’s hand  — and  then  asked 
whether  he  would  pay  off  her 
£6,000  overdraft.  “No,  it 
wouldn't  be  proper,"  he 
replied  sourly. 

A large  Conservative  man 
in  a pinstripe  suit  fulminated 
into  a microphone.  The 
microphone  fused  back  at 
him,  and  then  Mr  Major 
hopped  majestically  on  to  his 
soapbox  as  the  police  line 
around  him  groan^. 


“Here  they  are  over  there, 
chanting  mindless  slc^ans.” 
he  exclaimed.  Was  he  refer- 
ring to  the  Young  Conserva- 
tives. bussed  in  from  Central 
Office,  screaming  for  five 
more  years,  or  those  ehantii^ 
“There’s  only  one  Tony 
Blair”? 

“Nothing  uill  stop  us  from 
taking  the  message  of  the 
Tory  Party  right  out  to  the 
streets  so  people  can  make  up 
their  own  mi^,”  be  said. 

There  were  more  snatches: 
"different  in  every  aspect”: 
“federal  union”  — but  no- 
body could  hear. 

After  five  minutes,  he 
bopped  off  his  box  and 
plun^  back  into  the  melee, 
shoving  his  way  over  to  Help 
the  Aged  for  handshakes  all 
round,  as  the  poUee  tried  to 
keep  at  bay  the  press. 

After  a few  minutes  it  was 
all  getting  a bit  much  and  the 
Primg  Mhiister  jumped  back 
into  the  sanctuary  of  his  Jag- 
uar, which  inched  its  way 
through  the  throng. 


Outside  the  town  haU  — 
stormed  by  the  Luton  masses 
back  in  1919  after  the  mayor 
tried  to  exclude  returning  ser- 
vicemen from  a civil  c^ebra- 
tion  of  the  end  of  the  war  — 
the  embers  of  party  political 
debate  continued  to  burn 
furiously. 

"My  grandmother  is  94.  She 
has  lived  through  two  world 
wars  and  she  will  always  vote 
Tor>’."  Pat  Gregory  shouted 
at  a bunch  of  protesting  stu- 
dents. Was  she  a Conserva- 
tive Party  member?  'Tm  a 
Conservative  district  council- 
lor in  Huntingdon  but  I've 
come  to  Luton  to  do  my  shop- 
ping," she  said 
unconvincing. 

And  then  it  was  all  over, 
even  the  shouting.  The  Prime 
Minister  had  gone  and  the 
election  starting  pi^ol  had 
been  fired  into  the  cool  Bed- 
fordshire air. 

But  where  was  the  soa^ 
box?  Like  Dr  Wbo's  Thrdis  it 
had  vanished.  But  not.  one 
feels,  for  long. 


Assumption  of  defeat  sinira  in  for  gioomy  T ories 


Continued  from  page  1 
Secretary  can  dream  up,  res- 
ponsible governmentalism 
was  long  ago  superseded  by 
electionism. 

Against  this  background, 
the  formal  beginning  of  the 
campaign  is  an  academic 
poinL  All  the  outward  evi- 
dence  suggests,  moreover,  an 
extraordinary  solidity  of 
opinion.  One  needs  to  be  a 
champion  cynic  about  opin- 
ion polls,  or  possibly  just  to 
be  Michael  Heseltine,  to 
doubt  the  meaning  of 
Labour’s  steady  lead.  ^ per 
cent  or  more,  for  at  least 
three  years. 

Iliis  large  fact  is  beginning 
to  impress  itself  on  the  as- 
sumptions of  an  awful  lot  of 
Tory  politicians.  Taikiag  to 
several  of  them  over  the 
weekend.  I found  their 
capaclQi'  to  put  the  wor^ 
round  statements  of  the  usual 
professional  optimism  to  be 
sadly  depleted.  All  were  much 
more  interested  in  their  place 
in  the  pecking-order  of  catas- 


trophe. reckoning  how  large  a 
Labour  swing  their  own  seat 
could  survive,  than  they  were 
in  speculating  about  five 
more  years  of  John  Major. 

This,  also,  is  unique  in  my 
experience.  By  the  time  the 
1983  campaign  was  under 
way,  many  Labour  MPs  had 
given  up  but  few  had  the  limp 

All  the  outward 
evidence  suggests 
an  extraordinary 
solidity  of  opinion 

temerity  to  say  so.  They 
played  by  the  rules  of  opti- 
mism and.  If  necessary,  illu- 
sion. Reading  the  public 
words  of  Edwlna  Currie  and 
John  Blfiien,  not  to  mention 
the  spacious  discussions  in 
the  Tory  press  of  the  post- 
election  succession  battle, 
one  understands  afresh  the 


indispensable  part  played  by 
confidence,  and  the  wholesale 
wreckage  that  can  attend  its 
withdrawal 

If  party  people  are  talking 
defeat,  why  on  earth  should 
the  disengaged  voter,  musing 
on  his  or  her  five-year^  ven- 
ture into  the  democratic  pro- 
cess. waste  the  decision  on  a 
loseri  A31  of  politics  is.  to 
some  extent,  an  illusion:  the 
illusion  of  success,  of 
promise,  of  answers  to  the 
questions,  of  a new  world 
which  the  politician  will 
make  better.  Shatter  the  first 
illusion,  that  the  coming  vic- 
tory is  part  of  the  natural 
order  of  things,  and  you 
swiftly  erode  the  credibility 
of  all  the  others,  leaving  your 
party,  very  likely,  a splint- 
ered ruin. 

These  irregularities  are 
now  to  be  counteracted  by  de- 
bates between  the  leaders,  if 
terms  can  be  arranged  within 
the  law.  Tbe  debates  are  a 
very  good  idea.  1 think  Mr 
Blair's  people  are  hesitant 


Before  Mr  Major  laid  down 
the  gauntlet,  th^  were  telling 
me  they  couldn’t  see  what 
was  In  it  for  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, since  Mr  Blair  was  such 
an  excellent  debater,  an  ob- 
servation I took  to  indicate  a 
hope  that  the  Tories  would 
bottle  out  After  all,  debates 
win  be  tbe  one  novelt>*  that 
might  be^  to  shift  tbe  seem- 
In^y  solid  tundra.  They  will 
certainly  add  some 
excitement. 

The  gladiators  may  slip  up. 
although  why  Mr  Major 
should  imagine,  as  he  is 
reported  doii^,  that  if  neither 
of  them  can  bring  notes  to  the 
table  he  will  play  better,  is 
hard  to  understand.  Nowhere 
does  a public  man  depend 
more  on  files  and  briefs  and 
boxed  ranks  of  civil  servants 
t-han  a British  prime  minister 
in  tbe  House  of  Commons. 
What  1 expect  is  that  they  will 
both  do  pretty  well,  and  noth- 
ing will  so  surprise  our  poli- 
tics-glutted electorate  as  to 
make  millions,  or  eN-en  thou- 


sands, (rf  them  change  their 
minds. 

But  that  is  not  the  end  of 
the  strangeness  of  the  1997 
election.  E^haps  strangest  of 
all  is  a flagrant  tamatrh  be- 
tween the  probable  scale  of 
the  outcome  and  its  apparent 
meaning.  If  things  even  ap- 
proxiniate  to  the  scale  cf  what 


Labour’s  anxiety  is 
to  reassure  the 
people  that  little 
will  change 

is  now  indicated  by  the  polls, 
the  country  will  have  given  a 
very  decisive  verdict  If  there 
were  anything  like  a land- 
slide. say  a majority  of  100, 
this  would  conventionally  be 
reported  as  a case  of  the  Brit- 
ish nation  making  an  historic 
shift.  There’d  be  some  equiva- 
lence between  hugeness  of 


victory  and  largeness  of 
decision. 

Yet  that  will  not  be  the  case. 
The  Labour  Party’s  prime 
anxiety,  as  it  cruises  towards 
victory,  is  to  reassure  the 
people  that  littie  will  change. 
There've  been  18  years  of  ten- 
ure, but  we  do  not  intend, 
they  say,  to  dismantle  tbe  pil- 
lars on  which  it  was  builL  Fm 
not  saying  there  will  be  no 
change  under  Labour,  nor 
that  the  election  doesn’t  mat- 
ter. Far  from  it  But  this 
chasm  is  unsettling.  Ehdsten- 
tially,  it  doesn't  add  up. 

The  country  is  about  to  vote 
for  change,  yet  Mr  Blair 
speaks  more  specifically  ^ee 
his  Words  on  Europe 
yesterday)  for  the  absence  of 
fear  than  the  presence  of 
vision.  Without  such  reassur- 
ance. the  country  might  not 
^-ote  Labour  at  all.  That’S  vhy 
this  election  is  so  weird,  so 
ver}-  much  not  1»15  or  19&1  or 
19’^,  and  ^-el  maybe,  on  the 
swings  and  roundabout.^, 
bi^r. 
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Six  weeksof 
paradise  for 
train-spotters 


T LEAST  someone 

# % Islookinsforward 
to  the  next  she 
m mwedcs.  “ElectlODS> 
some  people  say.  ate  tongfa 
and  gruelling  businesses. 
Well,  np  to  a point  that's 
tme,"  admitted  John 
Major.  “Bat  I think  they're 
alsoalotofftin!” 

It  was  like  those  teachers 
who  cried  to  tell  you  that 
learning  Greek  was  jolly  C.X- 
citing.  Vldoas.  dteaiy. 
repetitive,  mendacious,  in- 
terminable — all  those 
words  spring  to  mind.  But 
fhn?  John  Major  is  not  like 
the  rest  of  ns.  He  Is  a train- 
spotter  with  a six-week  plat- 
ibrm  pass  at  Crewe. 

At  the  end  of  Downing 
Street  tourists  pushed 
against  the  gatm  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  They 
were  like  the  ghouls  who 
stare  at  motorway  crashes. 
Bnt  they  conld  eiOoy  a few 
final  Majorlsms.  He  had 
asked  the  Queen  for  a disso- 
Intton.  “and  Z'hi  delighted 
to  say  she  has  consented"  — 
as  If  there  was  the  remotest 
chance  she  would  have  told 
him  to  get  lost. 

Then,  breathtaking^y: 
"like  some  of  you  I have 
waited  a long  time  for  this 
general  election  ~ and  I am 
delisted  that  we  have  now 
got  it,"  he  said  with  a 
stral^t  thee,  as  if  it  was 
like  the  coming  of  spring  or 
an  England  cricket  victory, 
and  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

The  Prime  Minister’s 
strategy  seems  to  be  to  ca^ 
in  on  the  nation  *s  gratitude 
at  the  longest  election  cam- 
pMgn  for  80  years.  We'll  be 
having  so  much  ftm,  we  Just 
won't  want  It  to  end! 

Over  in  the-Chamber  the 
campaign  had  begun.  It  was 
Welsh  Questions.  Since 
there  may  be  no  Tory  MPs  in 
Wales  alter  Mav  1.  it  was  a 
chance  for  English  MPs  to 
bone  up  on  the  Principality. 
Apparently  it  resembles 
England  in  its  limitless 
admiration  fbr  this 

Alan  Howarth,  the  for- 
mer Tory  who  is  now 
Labour  candidate  for  New- 
port, had  developed  a press- 


ing interest  overni^t. 
"Does  the  miabster  share 
my  grave  eonewD  at  theclo- 
Sttre  of  the  nnSverdiy  engl- 
aeertng  course  In  Now> 
port?"  Ail  those  years  he  sai 
for  Stratford,  drearily  wor- 

iTingabout  tourist  pnrRlng. 
when  his  heart  was  singing 
in  tbe  Valleys,  along  with 
the  dl^wssessed  engineer- 
ing students. 

IfLabour  wins.  It  will 
mean  goodbye  to  one  of  the 
more  promisiiw  frimt- 
benehtrs.  Yes,  Tcmy  Biair 
would  love  to  sack  Ron 
Davi^  the  shadow  Welsh 
secretavy,  so  we  probably 
won't  hear  from  him  either 
way.  But  William  Hague, 
the  izicumbent,  will  win  his 
seat  whatever  ~ though  it 
will  be  cruel  to  remove  him 
from  tiie  Secretary  of  State 
post  so  soon  after  he's  man- 
aged to  mouth  Land  O f My 
Fathers  in  Welsh. 

“Lady  Thatcher  Door- 
step" said  the  announce- 
ment. It  was  to  be  one  of 
those  spontaneous,  un- 
scripted doorstep  chats 
which  she  made  her  own; 
remember  "Rojolcet";  “We 
are  a grandmother";  “I 
fight  on.  1 tight  to  win." 

The  press  clustered  in 
Belgravia  at  Global  HQ  of 
the  World  Institute  of 
Thatcheroli^.  We  were  ^l- 
grims  at  her  shrine.  Word 
was  out  that  the  Imageof 
tike  Lady's  face  had  ap- 
peared magically  on  a 
tortilla. 

The  manifestation  had  a 
particular  piquancy,  since 
she  has  been  quoted  lately 
as  an>ro  vlng  of  Mr  Blair. 
"He  won't  let  Britain 
down.”  she  told  the  editor  of 
the  Times. 

She  was  late.  Was  she 
tossing  a coin  to  decide 
whom  she  would  endorse? 
Finally  the  Supreme  Leader 
and  Great  Architect  of 
Thatcherology  appeared. 
Would  Mr  Blair  let  Britain 
^ wn?  some  trouble-maker 
shouted. 

"1  h^  we  dont  get 
Prime  Minister  Blair.  I'm 
hoping  we  will  get  to  keep 
'Prime  Minister  Major.  Mr 
Blair  is  dW^rmt  from  Prime 
MlnisterBlair." 

This  bordered  on  the 
runic.  In  what  sense?  JekyU 
and  Hyde?  Or  was  it  a coded 
reference  to  Prime  Minister 
Major  who  had  been  such  a 
cruel  let-down  after  Mr 
M^T?  We  sought  elucida- 
tion. "Is  Tony  Blair  a good 
chap?"  we  cried  at  her  back. 
"1  hope  you  think 
Thatcher’s  a good  woman, 
otherwise  you  wouldn't 
have  come  in  such  large 
numbers,"  she  threw  over 
her  shoulder. 

And  so  the  Eric  Cantona 
of  British  politics  retreated 
into  her  temple. 


Blair  lead  points 
to  Major’s  task 


The  polls 


Martin  Kettle 


A CONSERVATIVE  riection 
victoxy  on  May  1 would 
now  be  the  hipest  political 
upset  of  the  post-war  era.  No 
gfTOPming  party  has  mitered 
an  election  campaign  at  such 
a disadvantage  in  the  opinion 
polls. 

Labour’s  lead  is  un- 
precedented in  both  size  and 
duration  for  an  opposition  in 
modem  British  political  his- 
tory. Labour  has  M the  Con- 
servatives for  SO  consecutive 
months  and  its  lead  hu  not 
dropped  below  doub'le  figures 
since  December  1993. 

In  the  most  recent  Guard- 
ian/ICM  poll,  taken  between 
February  28  and  March  2. 
Labour  led  the  Cmiservatives 
by  18  points.  Hie  voting  inten- 
tion figures  in  this  poll  were 
Labour  48  per  cent,  Conserva- 
tives 30,  Liberal  Democrats  16 
and  others  6.  The  March  sur- 
vey completed  a year  of  con- 
sistent Labour  dominance  In 
the  polls,  in  which  the  lead 
over  the  Conservatives 
ranged  between  12  and  21 
points. 

This  forms  a clear  contrast 
with  the  comparable  situa- 
tion in  the  run-in  to  the  .April 
1992  general  election.  Then, 
the  Conservatives  twice 
equalled  Labour  In  tbe  polls 
In  the  preceding  12  months, 
and  in  January  1992.  three 
months  before  polling  dny. 
the  Tories  led  by  one  point 


In  tbe  event  of  course, 
John  Major  confounded  the 
polls  and  won  a famous  ax\d 
comfortable  victory  in  1992. 
Wben  the  voters  put  their 
slips  in  the  ballot  box  on 
April  9, 1992, 43  per  cent  voted 
Conservative,  compared  with 
35  per  cent  for  Labour  and  18 
per  cent  for  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats. But  Labour’s  lead  is 
both  bigger  and  more  consis- 
tent this  time. 

Mr  Major’s  poll  honej-moon 
was  one  itf'the  briefest  of  mod- 
em times.  The  8-point  Conser- 
vative lead  at  the  general  elec- 
tion lasted  only  until  the 
Boiinpae  of  sterling  in  the  ex- 
chan^  rate  mechanism  deba- 
cle of  September  1992. 

Under  John  Smith,  Labour 
pushed  ahead  of  the  Tories  in 
November  1992  and  with  the 
exception  of  just  one  month 
(January  1993}  tbe  party  has 
remained  In  the  lead  ever 
since.  The  lead  hit  double  fig- 
ures in  September  1993,  and 
again  in  December  that  year, 
where  it  has  remained,  touch- 
ing a peak  of  29  per  cent  in 
June  1995. 

labour’s  position,  alreody 
strong  under  Smith,  was 
strengthened  further  in  the 
emotional  atmosphere 
foUowli^  his  death  and  as  a 
result  of  Tony  Blair's  election 
as  the  party’s  leader  in  July 
191^1.  Labour's  share  at  the 
poll  between  the  election  and 
Smith's  death  never  rose 
above  44  per  cent.  Since  then 
it  h:us  never  declined  to  that 
level. 

Today  it  is  48  per  cent,  a 
share  that  It  has  maintained 
throughout  1997, 


RADIO  3 CONDUCTS  A TOUR  OF  THE  20TH  CENTURT: 


FROM  NOW  UNTIL  THE  END  OF  THE  CENTURY.  RADIO  3 HIGHLIGHTS  THE  COMPOSERS  WHO  REFLECT  THE  VITALITY  AND 
RANGE  OF  20TH  CENTURY  MUSIC.  'SOUNDING  THE  CENTURY*  CONTINUES  WITH  MARK  WIGGLESWORTH 
CONDUCTING  STRAVINSKY  THURSDAY  MARCH  20TH  AT  730PM.  ON  RADIO  3. 
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Likely  big-name  losers  on  May  1 


Michael  Forsytb 
Conservative 

DESPTK  being  a contender 
for  the  Conservative  Zeader- 
ship.  the  Scottish  Secretary 
Is  made  extremely  vulnera- 
ble by  the  703  maioii'^in 
his  Stirling  seat — which 
pots  him  at  the  top 
Labour's  list  of  target  seats. 

He  was  widely  ejected  to 
lose  his  seat  last  time,  but 
heM  on  after  a fierce  fi^t. 
Boundary  changes  have 
since  worsened  his  posi- 
♦Inm, 

majority  over  Labour  to 
23S,  and  even  his  sensitive 

tragedy  is  nnllkely  to  save 

liiwi. 

MeverOteless,  he  is  im- 
lihely  to  stay  ont  of  main- 
stream politics  and  is  likely 
tobouncebaekinabyelec- 
tion.  He  also  has  apnUlc 
relations  company  in  the 
London. 

Profiles  by  EtpenMacAsfnU 
andJieb«caS/mthers 


Edwina  Cnrfie 

Conservative 

THE  outspoken  former 
health  mhiister  is  de&ndii^ 
file  highly  marginal  seat  of 
Sooth  Derbyshire,  where 
she  has  accepted  file  likeli- 
hood of  defeat  by  tooting 
aroond  fbr  a Enro^eat. 

She  has  refused  to  be 
silent  dnceretoming  to  the 
backbenches  fOUowiis  the 

salmonellarin-eggs  scare. 
Only  last  week  she  east  a 
blade  slwdow  over  John 
Major's  preelection  tally 
in  Bath  as  she  orged  him 
“not  to  Jans  aronnd"  if  be 
loses  power  on  May  1.  The 
fierce  pro-Eoropean  has 
been  active  in  the  cross- 
party  European  Movement, 
which  recently  warned  that 
3.5  million  Jobs  are  at  stake 
ifBritaln  is  fbreed  ont  dTtbe 
European  Union. 

She  has  made  a healthy 
new  living  as  a novelist,  penr 
idng  two  saucy  besbselters. 


Sebastian  Coe 
CoDservetive 

THE  former  Olympic  ron- 
uer  has  raced  op  the  parlia- 
mentary ladder  sln»  being 
elected  MP  for  Fahnooth 
and  Camboome  at  the  last 
election. 

Now  parliamentary  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Michael 
He  gf  Wwe,  his  three-way 
marginal  seat — whlctahe 
holds  with  a majority  of 
3,267— is  looking  ex- 
tremely vnlnerable.  The 
Liberal  Democrats  are  ctin- 
fident  of  a win  In  their 
haartlaTui,  altlifwigVi  Inet 
time  they  only  polled  just 

over  1,000  votes  more  thu 
liabonr. 

SfiH  in  his  late  thirties, 
Mr  Coe  would  not  be  short 
of  job  offors  in  the  burgeon- 
ing world  of  leisure,  where 
he  has  already  set  up  a 
string  of  hotel-affiliated 
sports  clubs. 


Jonathan  Evans 
Conservative 

TlTR  blight  and  affable 
Welsh  Office  minister  is  de- 

feoding  a 180  nuajority  in 

Brecon  and  Radnor.  de- 
feat oozzld  be  part  of  as 
overall  wipe-ont  of  Tories  in 
Wales,  althongh  Welsh 
ItSboorMFs  want  at  least 
one  to  remain  “for  good 
baiting  matetlal”. 

Mr  Evans,  who  won  the 
seat  at  the  last  deefion,  has 
made  steady  progress  up 

through  the  Northern  Ire- 
land office,  the  Department 
ufTrade  and  Industry  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  De- 
partment, where  he  had  the 
tricky  task  of  saving  the 
controversial  Divorce  Bill 
from  Tory  backbench  crit- 
ics. 

As  a qualified  s(dhdtor.  he 
would  have  no  problems 
with  alternative  employ- 
ment, but  would  probably 
seek  a retom  to  politics. 


Jerry  Hayes 
Conservative 

THE  enthusiastic  and  col- 
onrftd  Member  fte  Harlow 
hit  the  front  pages  earlier 
this  year  with  aE^ntlons 
by  a former  Commons 
researcher  that  the  pair  had 
enjoyed  a homosexual 
relationsliip.  The  married 
fother  of  two  has  issued  a 
libel  writ  against  the  News 
of  file  World,  but  is  unl^ly 
to  be  MP  when  or  if  the  case 
gets  to  court. 

He  strongly  denied  hav- 
inga  sexual  relationship 
with  the  researcher,  who 
was  represented  by  publi- 
cist Max  Clifford  in  a 
£l00,000-plns  publicity 
deaL  But  the  scandal  fid  Ut- 
tle  for  the  credibility  of  tbe 
man  whose  2,940  rn^oit^ 
wUl  be  wiped  out  by  a 
Labour  swing  of  Just  1.6  per 
cenL 


Sir  George  Gardinm* 
Conservative 

AFTER  two  attempts  by  his 
Relate  consituency  associ- 
ation to  deselect  hi^  the 

Ekizo-sceptlc  right-wing 
Tb^  was  kf <dced  o at  afirer 
more  than  20  years  as  their 
mo-Uarnmtary  candidate. 
He  threatened  to  stand  as  an 
independent  candidate  bat 
then  did  tbe  unthinkable 
and  switched  to  the  Refer- 
endum party,  becoming  its 
sole  Commons  representa- 
tive. 

Labour  reckons  the  Tory 
sbenuiigans  have  boosted 
its  Chanel  while  theUb 
Dems  are  also  confident 
that  they  could  benefit  firom 
a^IitinsupporL 

Sir  George  could  take  a 
lar^  sUto  of  votes  from  the 
Tory  candidate,  Malcolm 
Rzfldnd’saidefhispin 
Blunt.  But  the  size  of  Sir 
George's  majority — 17,664 
— says  much  about  local 
TOzy  loyalty. 


lanlAng 

Conservative 

ANYONE  who  saw  tbe 
Trade  and  industry  Minis- 
ter on  election  night  in  1 992 
will  have  seen  on  his  foce 
surprise  that  be  bad  w'on. 
But  the  Scottish  National 
Party,  while  wrong  then, 
expect  to  take  his  Galloway 
and  Upper  Nllhsdale  scat 
this  time. 

Mr  Lang  had  few  hopes  of 
high  office  nnder  Lady 
Thatcher.  But  Ms  luck 
changed  with  his  friend,  Mr 
Major,  becoming  Prime 
MiMster.  He  found  himself 
in  tbe  Cabinet  as  Scottish 
Secretary,  being  moved  two 
years  ago  to  the  trade  and 
industry  portfoUo. 

He  was  responsible  for 
the  Government  presenta- 
tion of  the  Scott  arms-to- 
Zraq  report,  smudging  tbe 
hostile  comments,  helping 
to  save  colleagues  such  as 
William  Waidegrave. 


Malcolm  Rifkiad 
Conservative 

THE  Foreign  Secretar>'  is 
potentially  the  highest- 
ranking  casualty  with  his 
Pentlands  marEdnkl  seat  at 
risk. 

MrRUkind,  a clever  Edin- 
burgh lawyer  (some  say  too 
clever),  has  had  a fost  rise 
over  tbe  last  decade.  His  po- 
litical career  had  a shaky 
smrt  when  he  resigned  from 
tbe  Tory  front  bench  when 
Lady  Thatcher  dumped  the 
Conservative  commitment 
to  a Scottish  parliament. 

He  has  since  come  back, 
rationalising  his  new-found 
hostility  to  dmiXilution,  Just 
as  in  the  last  few  years  be 
explained  away  his  switch 
from  being  mlldy  pro-Eorc^ 
pean  to  mildly  Euro- 
scepticaL 

He  managed  to  bang  on  in 
Edinburg  in  spite  of  dire 
predictions  of  defeat  in 
1992. 


Parties  finalise  strategies  for  marallion  campaign 


The  strategy  John 
intends  to  de- 
pict in  the  next  seven 
weeks  bears  strikii^ 
similarities  to  tbe  one  he  ran 
against  Neil  Kinnock.  His 
three  weapons  will  be 
Labour’s  threat  to  economic 
recovery:  a defence  of  the  con- 
stitution against  Bniss^  and 
Edinbuigh;  and  a Brixton 
b(^5  classless  pledge  finally 
to  do  better  by  the  patient 
‘'have-nots"  society. 

But  why  should  it  work 
when  Labour's  lead  has 
scaraly  dropped  below  16  per 
cent  since  Black  Wednes- 
day’s sterling  crisis  in  1992, 
tong  before  Tony  Blair  trans- 
fbnned  Old  Labour  into  prag- 
matic New?  Or  when  Mr  Blair 
Itods  Mr  Major  In  every  class, 
age  and  region? 

■ Ibillke  3992  Mr  Major  now 

tocesi^i^uring  Blair,  not  ex- 


leftist Kinnock.  But  tbe  econ- 
omy is  a plus  in  1997.  not  a 
recession-mired  minus,  Tory 
strategists  can  daim.  ‘*Tbe 
strongest,  most  stable  econo- 
my Britain  has  seen  since  be- 
fore the  war,"  Mr  Major  gaid 
in  Bath  on  Saturday,  ginaeing 
over  tbe  coDiused  Tory  repu- 
tation as  the  lowtax  party. 

With  SO  days  to  go,  fiie 
Tories  fiiief  hope  is  to  crack 
New  Labour’s  shiny  ima^. 
whether  it  is  Mr  Blair,  Gor- 
don Brown  or  Ken  Idving- 
stone  who  drops  the  fetal 
clanger.  As  Mr  Major  told  tbe 
party  feitbftil  in  Bath  they  are 
all  30  inexperienced.  It  isn’t 
worth  the  risk.' 

Hence  the  long  six-week 
campaign 

Mr  Major  has  one  othor  ad- 
vantage from  here  out  The 
enemy  is  in  tnmt  cf  him,  not 
on  the  bayii^  Etoro-sceptic 


benches  to  his  rear.  Until 
May  2 he  is  finally  free  to  fol- 
low his  own  instinctsi.  Votmis 
should  not  entirdy  write  him 
off  Tony  Blair  does  not 

Michael  White 

LABOUR; 

THE  party  has  learned  from 
the  1992  campaign,  in  which 
there  were  huge  vacuums 
each,  day  — and  vacuums  in 
general  elections  are  danger- 
ous: ymi  cannot  be  sure  who 
or  what  will  fill  them.  This 
thne  round.  Labour  win  at- 
tempt to  determine  tbe 
agenda  as  much  as  possible 
d^  after  day.  Instead  Of  Just 
the  traditional  campaigning 
technique  of  "day  one,  let’s  do 
education,  day  two.  let’s  do 
health",  it  has  news  stories 
ready  to  drop  In  at  various 
points,  for  the  morning  news, 
for  evening  ptqiers,  for  the 


bulletins  anJ  the 
moniing  papers. 

Labour  remembers  the 
wasted  hours  of  the  1992  cam- 
paign, with  Neil  Kinnock 
being  sent  out  cm  photoop- 
portunities all  over  the 
country.  This  time,  Tony 
Blair  will  conc^trate  not  on 
visits  to  car  tdants  in  the  Mid- 
lands, in  the  South- 

West  or  brickwcorks  outside 
Liverpool  but  on  questlon- 
and-answers  sessions  with 
tbepubUc. 

And  above  all  there  is  the 
searing  lesson  of  the  SheEQeld 
rally,  in  which  bfr  Kinnock's 
short  burst  of  triumpihalism 
is  believed  to  have  cost  the 
party  crucial  votes.  Labour 
has  (danned  few,  if  any,  such 
rallies,  preferring  instep  the 
gmaTiw  forums  of  the  ques- 
tion-and-answers  sessions. 

On  the  broader . strata. 


Labour's  campaign  team  in- 
sists that  it  w£D.  veer  towards 
fighting  a positive  rather 
than  a negative  campaign, 
emphasising  what  Labour 
will  do  in  office  rather  *han 
what  the  Conservatives  have 
or  have  not  done. 

Labour  eipects  to  campaign 
steadily  for  a fbrtni^t,  relax 
a little  over  Easter  and  cam- 
paign strongly  in  the  last 
three  to  four  weeks.  In  spite 
of  Mr  Blair’s  repeated  warn- 
ings against  complacency, 
few  in  the  party  believe  that 
not  only  will  they  be  fighting 
a difTeiunt  and  more  eCBcient 
campaign  than  1992  but  that 
the  outcome  will  be  dlEferent 
too. 

Bwen  MacAsldll 

LIBERAL  DEMOCRATS: 
THE  Ltb^Bl  Democrats’  elec- 
tion strategy  will  be  driven 


forward  by  a simple  theme: 
that  they  are  the  only  one  of 
tbe  main  parties  that  would 
“make  a difference"  in  power. 
With  little  to  choose  between 
Labour  and  the  Tories  on 
nuuor  policy  areas,  strategists 
intend  to  exploit  this,  point- 
ing out  that  its  own  pro- 
gramme has  been  prop^y 
thought  out  and  fUUy  costed. 

Despite  voter  sensitivity 
about  tax  rises,  it  is  the  only 
par^  to  stick  its  neck  out  and 
propose  a ip  increase  In  in- 
come tax  to  fund  a £2  billion 
programme  of  educational 
reforms.  It  is  also  proposing  a 
new  S(to  top  rate  of  tax  for 
people  earning  more  than 
£100,000  a year,  and  plans  to 
remove  around  500,000  lower- 
p^  pe^e  from  the  tax 
system. 

The  Libera]  Democrats 
h(^  to  woo  voters  disillu- 


sioned b>‘  the  “shadow  box- 
ing" betvreen  the  two  other 
parties,  as  well  as  on  their 
claims  that  there  is  now  little 
difference  between  the  main 
parties  on  many  key  policy 
areas.  But  tbe  part}’  still  has 
to  convince  the  electorate 
that  a vote  for  U is  not  a 
wasted  vote,  and  it  has  been 
trying  to  take  that  theme  be- 
yond its  loyal  membership. 
Targeting  of  key  seats  is  also 
key  to  tbe  party's  .strateg}'. 

Rehecca  Smithers 

SNP: 

THE  prospect  of  a looming 
Labour  victory'  has  fbreed  tbe 
Scottish  National  Party  to 
change  its  tactics.  Over  the 
last  three  elections,  the  SNP 
message  was  that  a vote  for 
Labour  in  Scotland  was  a 
wasted  vote  because  tbe 
Tories  would  Win  the  election 


in  England.  This  time  round, 
the  polls  have  forced  tbe  SNP 
leader,  Alex  Salmond,  to 
adopt  a very  different  ap- 
proach: It  is  s.afc  to  vote  SNP 
because  Labour  is  going  to 
H'in  the  general  election 
anyway. 

It  hopes  to  build  on  its  mi- 
serly four  seats  by  targeting 
constituencies  sucb  as  North 
Tayside,  which  it  hopes  to 
win  from  the  Conservatives, 
and  Glasgow  Govan  and  tbe 
OchUs,  which  it  alms  to  take 
from  Labour. 

Mr  Salmond  belie\'es  events 
are  going  his  way:  if  not  in 
this  election,  then  in  elections 
to  a Scottish  parliament  in 
tbe  mid-term  ofa  Labour  gov- 
ernment and  in  the  election 
after  this  one,  when,  he 
hopes,  Scottish  voters  will  be 
di^usjoned  with  Labour. 

Eu«n  MacAskUl 


IN  — Likely  big-name  winners  on  May  1 


Roth  Kelly 
Labour 

WRESTING  tile  marginal 
Tory  seat  of  Bolton  West 
from  Home  Office  Minister 
Tom  SadkvUle  will  also 
make  her  the  youngest 
woman  MP. 

Ms  Kelly,  an  economist 
and  former  Guardian  eco- 
nomies reporter  vfiio  is  now 
a Bank  of  England  offidaL 
was  active  in  her  local 
Labour  party  in  London  be- 
fore bei^  sdected  to  fight 
the  seat  in  Febmazy — the 
Only  candidate  in  foe  North- 
west who  did  not  have  local 
ctmnectioos. 

Typical  of  the  new  breed 
of  yonneer  women  Labour 
MPs  who  have  frontbench 
aspirations,  she  will  be  only 

28  by  ttaetimeortbe 
election. 


PrqTUestcfMtehttetWfiHe 
and  Rebecca  Smlthers.. 


Conservative 

A LAWYER  by  profession, 
Ms  lAing  cot  her  poUtieal 
teeth  as  spedAl  adviser  to 
former  cabinet  minister 
John  MacGregor  and  has  al- 
ways set  her  si^ts  cm  being 
anMP. 

It  took  her  numerous  gru- 
elling sessions  in  front  of 
selection  committees  before 
beiag  Ghosein  as  candidate 
for  the  plum  Tory  seat  of 
Epping  Forest,  which  is 
being  vacated  by  former 
transport  minister  Steven 
Norris. 

She  is  likely  to  inherit  a 
sizeable  chunk  of  bis  20,188 
majority. 


Alan  Clark 
Conservative 

THE  controversial  former 
minister  is  set  to  win  file 
redrawn  constituency  of 
Smsington  and  dielsea. 

Mr  Clark,  69  next  month, 
gave  op  bis  Plymonth  Snt- 
ton  seat  at  tbe  last  election 
after  18  years  in 
Parliament. 

The  former  defence  and 
social  security  minister  was 
ideked  for  Kensington  and 
Chelsea  ^ fiie  safest  Tory 
seat  in  the  country — in 
January  after  tbe  sitting 
MP*  Sir  Nicholas  Scott,  was 
brnrinUy  deselected. 

Ironically,  the  castle- 
owning Mr  Clark  has  made 
mcMre  impact  on  public  life 
since  leaving  Parliament — 
♦Vimngii  the  publication  of 
his  controversial  diaries 
and  confessions  about  his 
adulterous  1^. 


AlanHowarth 

Labour 

THE  former  Conservative 
Junior  education  minister, 
who  defected  to  the  Labour 
Partyneariy  18  montiis  ago* 
)s  fitting  the  safe  Newport 
East  seat.  Bis  defection 
after  nearly  20  years  in  the 
Conservative  fold  shocked 
the  Tories,  and  he  was 
greeted  no  more  warmly  by 
many  supposed  ooHeagnes 
on  the  Labour  benches. 

This  symbol  of  Tony 
Blair’s  New  Laboor  wQl  not 
only  be  catapulted  straight 
into  the  Commons  on  May  1, 
but  could  also  be  rewarded 
with  a Govenunent  post. 

MrHowartii’sselectkm 
as  parliamentary  candidate 
for  Newport  East — his 
third  fry  for  a seat — is 
being  seen  as  a boost  to 
Labour’s  prospects  nation- 
ally. because  he  represents 
"middle  England". 


Patricia  Hewitt 
Labour 

LEICESTER  West,  where 
Labour  veteran  GreviHe 
.fanner  is  stepping  dOWU, 
will  give  Patzida  Hewitt  a 
safe  entry  to  Westminster. 

Ms  Hewitt,  aged  48,  the 
head  of  research  at  Aodei> 
son  Consulting,  bad  a cru- 
cial role  in  the  1992  election 
as  press  secretary  to  Neil 

Oiwiinrlr. 

She  narrowly  lost  in 
Leicester  in  the  1983  elec- 
tion after  a vidous  cam- 
paign in  which  the  Labour 
vote  was  split  by  an  Asian 
alternative  socialist  candi- 
date. 

Her  great  friend  is  Har- 
riet Harman  — they  were 
once  known  as  the  Hattie 
and  Pattie  show — and 
while  Ms  Harman  ooold  get 
a cabinet  post,  Ms  HCwitt 
will  not  be  fru:  behind.  She 
lias  been  tipped  as  bead  of 
the  Numbrnr  Tm  policy  unit. 


Archie  Norman 
Conseivative 

THM  multi-millionaire 
chief  executive  of  the  Asda 
supermarket  group  is  flut- 
ing tbe  Tory  stronghold  of 
Timb ridge  Wells — which 
retiring  MP  and  Northern 
Ireland  Secretary  Sir  Pat- 
rick Mayhew  holds  with  a 
17,132  majority. 

Mr  Norman  is  set  to  win 
the  seat  and  has  so  for 
proved  a popular  and  high- 
profile  candidate. 

However,  his  lack  of  polit- 
ical experience  has  made 
him  accident-prone.  In 
recent  months  he  declared 
that  being  a backbench  MP 
was  “not  a fall  time  job*’, 
while  in  a New  Statesman 
Interview  he  expressed  his 
donbts  about  the  Tories* 

elec- 

tiematthatsti^. 


Gerry  Adams 
Sinn  Fein 

IF  THE  VOTERS  of  West 
Belfest  follow  tbe  pundits* 
predictions.  Gerr}-  Adams 
will  replace  Dr  Joe  Hen- 
dron.  who  took  tbe  seat  for 
the  SDLP  by  589  votes  in 
1992. 

Except  tbatMr  Adams 
will  not  attend  Westmin- 
ster, any  more  than  he  did 
as  West  Belfest*s  MP  from 
1983-92.  Sinn  Fein  has 
never  recognised  British 
claims  to  govern  Ireland. 

Mr  Adams — along  with 
John  Hume— was  chief  ex- 
ponent of  tbe  "peace  pro- 
cess*' which  this  election 
has  helped  to  stalL  If  he 
wins,  and  his  co-strategist, 
Martin  McGuinness, 
Tyrone.  Sinn  Fein  coold 
start  to  overtake  tbe  SDLP 
as  the  main  electoral  vehi- 
cle for  Northern  Ireland’s 
nationalists.  That  would 
repair  Iiis  battered  image. 


Francis  Maude 
Conservative 

A CASUALTY  of  the  1992 
election,  be  is  set  to  make  a 
comeback  as  MP  for  Hor- 
sham, in  West  Sussex.  He 
had  bMn  one  of  the  brighter 
of  tbe  younger  generation  of 
ri^bg^gers.  poised  to 
enter  tZie  Cabinet  if  be  had 
held  on  to  his  seat  at  the  last 
election. 

Althongh  a member  of  the 
No  Taxning  Back  Group,  a 
Tory  group  made  up  of  Lady 
Thatcher's  most  fer\’ent 
stipporiers,  he  happily  did 
not  have  the  steely-eyed,  de- 
humanised look  of  many  of 
that  group.  Be  served  for 
seven  years  under  Lady 
liiatcberand  John  Major, 
reachinga  high  point  as 
First  Sccretan*  to  the 
Treasury. 

Labour  brought  his 
career  to  a temporary  halt 
when  it  ousted  him  from  his 
Midlands  seat  by  barely 
1,000  votes. 


I’ve  heard  of  blanket  coverage,  Cherie, 
but  this  is  ridiculous” 

^ news 


Our  election  pledge:  you  won't  miss  a thing 
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Home  Secretary  claims  credit  for  fall  in  crime 

Rise  in  violence 
thwarts  Howard 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


A SHARP  rise  in  vio- 
lent crime  marred 
Michael  Howard’s  at- 
tempts yesterday  to 
burnish  his  law  and  o^er 
cr^entlals  despite  a slight 
fall  in  the  annual  recorded 
crime  figures  for  the  fourth 
year  running. 

The  1996  figures  showed  a 
1.3  per  cent  fall  in  recorded 
crime  in  Elogland  and  Wales, 
or  a reduction  of  57,000  to 
5,033.000  reported  offences 
over  the  previous  year. 

Violent  crime  rose  by  11  per 
cent  to  344,300  offences,  which 
was  the  largest  increase 
recorded  since  1989.  It  in- 
cludes a 14  per  cent  rise  in 
rapes  and  a 17  per  cent  in- 


crease in  more  serious  violent 
offences. 

The  Home  Secretary  said 
the  10  per  cent  fhll  in  the  o£Q« 
cial  crime  rate  since  1992 
showed  the  Government  had 
“overcome  the  defeatist  atti- 
tude that  nothing  can  be  done 
about  rising  crime”.  There 
were  now  half  a million  fewer 
offences  than  reported  to  the 
poUce  in  1992. 

Mr  Howard  also  implicitly 
criticised  his  predecessors, 
Ken  Clarke  and  Douglas 
Hurd,  by  claiming  that  until 
he  got  the  job  crime  had  con- 
tinued to  rise  because  “the 
risk  of  being  sent  to  prison 
continued  to  fall  until  1993/ 
94’’.  He  insisted  there  was  "a 
clear  relationship"  between  a 
sharply  rising  prison  popula- 
tion and  a falling  crime  rate. 

The  shadow  home  secre- 


Crimeiiithe  record 
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tary.  Jack  Straw,  said  tbe 
“modest  reduction”  in  the 
past  few  years  had  to  be 
judged  against  “tbe  moun- 
tainous dr  .bling  of  crime  and 

disorder  bince  the  Conserva- 
tives came  to  office  in  1979”. 

The  Home  Office  said  ^e 
rise  in  violent  crime  and  fall 
In  property  offences  con- 
firmed 1990  research  which 
showed  that  acquisitive  crime 
tended  to  fell  and  personal 
Clime  was  likely  to  rise  dur- 
ing an  economic  recovery. 

The  figures  show  that  the 
overall  1.3  per  cent  fell  was 
fuelled  by  a TCJKX)  or  6 per 
cent  drop  in  bu^laries  and  a 
28,800  or  2 per  cent  fell  In  car 
crime.  Overall  property  of- 
fences fell  fitmi  4.7  million  in 
1995  to  4.6  million  In  1996.  The 
10-year  burglary  trend,  how- 
ever, shows  an  average  rise  of 
2 per  cent  a irear. 

The  11  per  cent  or  33,400 
rise  in  violent  crime  includes 
a 17  per  cent  increase  in  “life 
threatening  offences”  includ- 
ing wounding  and  conspiracy 
to  murder,  although  the  mur- 
der total  from  745  to  683. 

Police  clear-up  rates  rose 
by  1 per  cent  to  27  per  cent  of 
all  reported  crimes.  More 
fhan  two  thirds  of  violent 
crime  was  cleared  up.  The 
practice  of  “secondary  clear- 
ups”,  or  writing  off  offences 
through  prison  visits,  ac- 
counted for  10  per  cent  fewer 
clear-ups  last  year. 

Crime  fell  in  28  of  the  43 
police  force  areas,  with  fells 
of  more  than  10  per  cent 
recorded  in  Durham.  North- 
umbria, North  Yorkshire  and 
the  City  of  London.  The  larg- 
est Increases  were  seen  in 
Norfolk.  Sussex  and  Gwent 
Cambridguhire  and  Sussex 
saw  rises  for  the  second  year. 

But  Paul  Cavadino,  chair- 
man of  the  Penal  Affairs  Con- 
sortium, warned  that  part  of 
the  fall  In  crime  was  Illusory 
because  fewer  victims  were 
repoitiog  crimes. 


Children  talcing  heroin  as  first  choice  drug 


Duncan  CamfAcdl 
Crime  Correspondent 


CHILDREN  are  now  taking 
heroin  as  their  first 
choice  drug,  and  some  use 
prostitution  to  pay  for  H; 
Keith  HellaweU,  chairman  of 
tbe  Association  of  Chief 
Police  Officers’  drugs  sub- 
committee and  Chief  Consta- 
ble of'  West  Yorkshire,  said 
yesterday. 

Speaking  at  the  publication 


of  the  annual  joint  police/ 
Customs  drugs  seizure  statis- 
tics. Mr  Hellawell  said  that 
seizures  of  beroln  had  gone 
up  41  per  cent 

“Heroin  is  now  the  first 
choice  drug  of  many  young 
people."  Whereas  in  the  past 
he  bad  not  encountered  ad- 
dicts who  had  taken  heroin 
before  any  other  drug,  young 
people  were  now  going 
strait  to  heroin,  he  said. 

Tbe  average  age  of  prosti- 
tutes had  dropped  to  17  or  18. 


and  around  SO  per  cent  of 
them  were  addicts.  Some  as 
young  as  13  or  14.  male  and 
female,  used  prostitution  to 
pay  for  their  habits,  he  said. 

Seizures  of  ecsta^  were 
down,  although  he  said  It  was 
too  early  to  say  If  this  meant 
less  was  being  used. 

Dick  Kellaway,  chief  Inves- 
t^tion  officer  of  HM  Cus- 
toms and  Excise,  said  that 
Customs  had  seized  a record 
79J  tonnes  of  drugs  with  a 
value  of  £501.2  mllUoa. 


Diana  pulls  off  publicity  coup  with  surprise  Aids  help  offer  to  Mandela 


Boy  AL  watchers  sIkkiM  - 
Bhavo  known  belier  than 
to  believe  that  the  Princcas 
ofWalcs  would  visit  9oath 
Africa  to  see  her  brother, 
tema  Stuart  AliUtu".  Tnieto 
fhrm.  she  pulled  offa  pub^ 
Ucltyouop3«sterdsywhen 
she  bad  a 20-mlnute  meeb 
log  with  Nefeon  Mandela. 

Even  ForelgB  Ofneeahd 
South  African  ofndals  were 
caught  oiTguard  as  the  trip 
was  billed  as  a private  visit 
to  Earl  Speneer.  who  is  cet< 
thy;  over  the  end  of  a two- 
year  romance. 

Instead,  with  MrMandela 
at  her  side,  she  announced 
she  was  actually  tn  South 
Africa  to  help  highUght  its 
Alda  crisis. 

“I  have  said  Ifl  can  help 
In  any  way,  1 am  available  to 
do  iV‘  she  told  Juumalhite 
after  the  meetlngat  the 
president’s  Cape  Town 
reddence. 

Kercause  was  boosted  by 
Mr  Mandela’s  personal  en- 
dorsement. Be  compli- 
monted  her  on  her  landmine 
campaign  a^r  her  visit 
with  the  International  Red 
Cross  In  Angola,  end  her 
Aids  work.  ‘‘We  saw  her  sit- 
ting on  the  beds  of  Aids  pa- 
tients and  shaking  han& 
with  them  and  that  changed 
perceptions  dramatically 
with  regard  to  Aids.”  he 
said.  Almost  5 per  cent  of 
Soutt  Africa’s  population 
oF41  million  is  thought  to  be 
Infected  with  the  disease. 
and  it  Is  expected  to  kill  500 
South  Africans  a day  by 
2005. 

Mr  Mandela  Joked  about 
how  they  had  marriage 
problems  In  common. 
Afterwards.  Diana  said  she 
vas  “thrilled'*,  while  the 
president  s^d:  “It's  not 
often  1 meet  princesses.  I'm 
still  trembiing.” 


Queen  ‘incensed’  in  Balmoral  pipe  organ  row 


The  Rev  Sloan  with  parishioners  PHoroGRAmDOUGMOiR 


Launranoe  Denegan 


A DISPUTE  over  an  an- 
cient pipe  organ  and  the 
of  an  organlst 
may  herald  the  end  of  a cen- 
tury of  royal  worship  at  a Bal- 
moral church. 

The  Queen  was  reported  to 
be  “incensed"  over  reports 
that  the  Reverend  Robert 
Sloan,  the  minister  of  Crathie 
Kirk,  where  she  worships 
when  staying  at  Balmor^. 
wants  to  replace  an  organ 
given  ^ Queen  Victoria  in 
1895  with  w electric  model 
imported  from  the  United 
States. 

She  is  reported  to  have  of- 
fered “substantial''  help 
towards  attempts  to  raise  the 
£150,000  needed  tO  restore  the 
Old  instrument. 

Rumour  swept  tbe  70-strong 
congregation  at  Sunday's  ser- 
vice that  the  Queen  was  will- 


ing to  stop  worshipping  at 
Crathie  and  had  asked  her 
staff  to  b^ln  refurbishing  a 
disused  chapel  at  Balmoral 
A parishioner  said:  Tt's 
been  made  clear  that  she 
wants  an  all-Britisb  product 


Prince  Charles  has  already 
been  in  touch  with  a crafts- 
man about  the  restoration. 

“The  chapel  at  Balmoral  is 
being  used  as  a fUmituie 
store  but  It  could  be  ready  for 
use  in  a couple  of  weeks.” 


The  discord  o\'«r  the  organ 
has  claimed  one  casualty, 
Charles  Ta^'lor,  who  resigned 
last  week  after  15  years  ns 
Crathie’s  organist  and  choris- 
ter. Mr  Taylor  says  he  was 
forced  to  leave  by  elders  after 
making  it  clear  he  fevoured 
restoring  the  original  organ. 

His  solicitor,  David  Mor- 
gan, said  Mr  Taylor  had  been 
unhappy  about  the  way  the 
future  of  Crathte's  organ  was 
being  handled. 

“He  expressed  his  dissatis- 
faction to  the  [church  elders] 
and  they  asked  him  to  resign 
despite  his  long  service.  Th^ 
have  given  no  reason."  he 
said. 

Crathie  Kirk,  a tiny  granite 
building  less  than  a mile  frtxn 
Balmoral  Castle,  is  a main- 
stay of  the  royal  family's  long 
summer  holi^'S  each  year. 
Tbe  foundation  stone  was  laid 
by  Queen  Victoria  in  1893. 
Princess  Anne  married  her 


second  husband.  Tim  Law- 
rence. at  the  church. 

Nlr  Sloan,  wlio  was  given 
the  title  of  Queen's  Douu>stlc 
Chaikin  when  he  bev-.ime 
minister  at  Crathie  last  year, 
is  described  by  regiil.nr 
churchgoers  as  a mudemLser 
whose  views  are  .sometimes  :il 
variance  arith  the  more  tradi- 
tional royal  femily. 

It  was  said  last  year  tliat 
Prince  Charles  was  unhappy 
when  King  J,Tmes  Bibles, 
used  since  the  da>'s  of  King 
George  V,  were  remo\‘eri  from 
the  royal  pews  and  refused  to 
go  into  Ute  church  until  the}’ 
were  returnixl. 

Mr  Slo.'in  reftis«id  tu  rom- 
ment  yesterday  but  a spokes- 
man for  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land said  a decision  about  the 
future  of  the  organ  had  yet  to 
be  taken.  A spokesman  for 
Buckingham  Psilacc  siiid  any 
such  decision  was  a m,itter 
for  the  church  authoril  ies. 


Ryan  McAllister,  aged  six,  whose  family  are  longtime  Kray  friends,  at  Ronnie’s  grave  yesterday  pmotoorapm.  wny  weaseh 


Kray  legend  revived  as  Reggie’s 
voice  emerges  from  behind  bars 
to  speak  at  Ronnie’s  graveside 


Ron  and  were 

both  there  in  spirit,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking,  writes 
Sarah  Boseley. 

Reggie  Kray  was  not 
allowed  out  for  yesterday’s 
tuemorial  sendee  to  com- 
memorate tbe  two 

years  ago,  of  hi«  gangland 
twin,  bat  there  was  an  ines> 
capable  feeling  that  he  was 


orchestrating  the  whole 
spectacle  — Spitfire,  white 
doves,  and  all  — from  his 
cell  In  Maidstone  prison. 

It  was  Variety  meets  East 
End  hoodlums  at  Chinglbrd 
Mound  cemetery  in  east 
London,  gathered  around 
tbe  ornate  marble  monn* 
meats  to  the  Kray  clan  — 
Ron,  his  mom  and  dad  Vio- 


let and  Charles,  and  Reg's 
wife  Frances  who  commit- 
ted suicide  is  1967  at  the 
age  of  23.  But  compared 
with  Ron’s  quasi-state  fki- 
neral  two  years  ago, 
was  a low  key  afiair. 

“Mad”  Frankie  Fraser,  a 

follow  criminal  now  tree 
after  40  years  in  prison, 
sent  a telegram.  “Some 
they  say.  are  damned,  but 
Ronnie  walks  the  streets  of 
paradise  now,  his  head  held 
high  and  unashamed.”  Reg 
sent  a tape  that  was  oidy 
Just  intelligible  above  the 
prison  brouhaha.  **I  asked 


Jesus  how  much  do  you 
love  me?  This  much,  he 
answered,  and  he  stretched 
out  his  arms  and  died.  God 
bless,  Reg  Kray.” 

The  little  crowd,  no  more 
than  40.  murmured  the 
hymns  be  had  cht^n  — 
Morning  has  broken.  Fight 
the  good  fight,  and  Abide 
with  me.  Eight  white  doves 
were  blessed  and  then 
released  above  Ron’s  grave. 
A call  on  a mobile  phone 
and  the  Spitfire  Dew  put, 
followed  ^ a small  plane 
towing  the  banner,  Ronald 
Kray  — Legend. 


Gummer  sinks  plan  for 
Sellafield  waste  dump 


ftui  Brown 

EwvIreiMneiit  Correspondent 


The  £2  blEion  plan  to 
dispose  of  nuclear 
waste  in  an  under- 
ground dump  at  SeUa- 
ffeld  was  refused  planning 
permissioD  yesterday  by  the 
En'vironmat  Secretary,  John 
Gummer,  throwing  nu- 
clear industry  into  turmoil. 

It  was  dismissed  on  scien- 
tific anri  technical  grounds  as 
wen  as  being  regarded  an  un- 
acceptable fbr  foe  Lake  Dis- 
trict national  park. 

Environmental  groups, 
which  bad  objected  to  foe 
plan,  were  cock-a-hoop  at 
what  they  regarded  as  a great 
viefory  for  them  am!  a disas- 
ter for  foe  nuriear  industry 
because  it  wQl  force  foe  build- 
ing of  massive  surfece  con- 
crete stores  for  tbe  material 
The  setback  means  that  11  will 


be  impossible  to  find  any- 
where to  dispose  of  nuclear 
waste  for  at  le^  30  years. 

Stunned  officials  at  Nlrex, 
tbe  nuclear  company  which 
has  spent  £200  million  devel- 
oping tbe  deep  disposal 
scheme  over  10  years,  said 
there  were  no  plans  about 
w'bat  to  do  next  'The  Issue  of 
nuclear  waste  will  not  go 
away.  We  are  very  dis^ 
pointed  at  foe  result.  We  will 
study  tbe  decision  letter  be- 
fore deciding  on  next  steps.” 

Mr  Gummer’s  decision 
ended  weeks  of  speculation 
following  a leaked  memo  from 
Nirex's  director  of  science.  Dr 
John  Holmes,  In  which  be  ad- 
mitted to  fellow  scientists  on 
tbe  project  that  “we  may 
struste  to  make  a case". 

Tbe  project  'was  to  be  in  two 
stages.  Tbe  first  was  a 1000 
foot  deep  rock  laboratory  to 
test  whether  foe  geology  of 
foe  site  was  satistai^ry  for  a 


waste  depository.  A key 
element  was  whether  tbe 
water  movement  through 
cracks  In  the  rock  would 
bring  radioactivity  back  to 
the  surface  in  spring  water. 

First  grounds  for  reftisal  of 
foe  rock  laborato^  were  foe 
poor  siting,  design,  la^ut. 
and  adverse  affects  on  visual 
amenity  and  natural  beauty 
of  foe  Lake  District.  That 
alone  would  have  been 
enouih  but  Mr  Gummer  also 
made  it  clear  be  was  not  atis- 
fied  with  Nirex's  science.  *T 
remain  concerned  about  the 
scientific  uncertainties  and 
technical  deficiencies  in  tbe 
proposals  presented  by  Nlrex 
which  would  also  Justify 
refusal  this  appeal” 

FYiaids  of  the  Earth,  which 
bad  spent  six  months  and  con- 
siderable funds  attacking 
Nirex  at  foe  planni^  inquiry 
in  Cumbria,  said  ir  was  foe 
first  time  in  its  history  that 


tbe  nuclear  industry  had  lost 
a planning  appeal.  “This  ap- 
plication was  wrong  on  scien- 
tific. iunenity  and  economic 
grounds  and  w'e  proved  it  at 
the  inquiry." 

Martin  Forwood,  of  Cum- 
brians Opposed  to  Radio- 
active Environment  said: 
'This  means  the  Sellafield  nu- 
dear  repository  plan  is  dead. 
It  has  been  turned  down  on 
every  conceivable  ground. 
Tbe  sad  l^acy  of  the  nuclear 
industry  is  waste  they  cannot 
dispose  oL" 

The  story  of  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry’s failure  to  deal  with 
its  waste  problem  has  been 
tied  to  a series  of  decisions 
taken  on  foe  eve  of  general 
elections.  The  last  plan  to  dis- 
pose of  waste  in  sh.*Ulow  ciav 
deposits  was  ab.*uidoned  just 
before  the  1987  election  when 
tbe  four  possible  sites  were 
all  in  Conservatii'e-  held 


seats. 


BBC’s  big  deal 
in  pay  TV  link 


Disaster  ‘ended 
musical  career’ 


Andrew  Culf 
Media  Correeponclout 


The  BBC  yesterday  an- 
nounced its  biggest  com* 
merciai  venture  in  a 
link-up  with  foe  wipdia  group 
Fiextech  that  will  create  eight 
subscriptioa  channels. 

The  move  could  produce 
revenues  in  excess  of  £600 
million  for  foe  BBC  within 
three  or  four  years,  said 
Adam  Singer,  Flexrech’s  dep- 
uty chief  executive. 

The  services,  to  include  a 
television  version  of  Radio  1 
and  a sports  entertainment 
network,  will  begin  at  the  end 
of  the  year  with  the  launch  of 
digital  satellite  broadcasts. 

All  eight  will  eventually  be 
offered  to  subscribers  to  digi- 
tal satellite,  terrestrial  and 
cable.  They  will  all  use  BBC 
programme  archives,  and 
some  wifi  take  advertising. 

Bob  Phillis,  chief  executive 
G(  BBC  Worldwide,  said  the 
channels  would  benefit  tbe 


BBC  licence  fee  payer  without 
risking  licence  income. 

Fiextech  ivill  provide  work- 
ing capital  of  up  to  £110  mil- 
lion for  foe  channels.  Tbe 
BBC  will  retain  editor!^  con- 
trol and  be  responsible  for 
scheduling  foe  channels. 

"Any  progranmiGs  funded 
by  the  licence  fee  will  always 
be  seen  on  BBCl  or  BBC2  be- 
fore they  are  seen  on  a sub- 
scription sendee.  ” Mr  Pblllis 
said. 

Richard  Emory,  chief  oper- 
ating officer  of  BBC  World- 
wide, said  it  had  yet  to  be  de- 
cided which  channels  would 
carry  advertising  — but  those 
carrying  BBC  branding 
would  not. 

Fiextech  took  control  of  UK 
Gold  and  UK  Living,  tlie  cable 
and  satellite  channels,  buying 
them  from  Pearson,  which 
gets  a 3 per  cent  stake  In  Fiex- 
tech. Roger  Luard.  group 
chief  executive  of  Fiextech, 
said  the  now  channels  "will 
not  be  repeat  TV,  but  provide 
a fresh,  origin.ll  feel". 


AlexBelloa 


ONE  of  foe  pop  world’s 
most  feted  saxophon- 
ists tost  her  glittering 
career  because  of  her  experi- 
ences surviving  (he  Marchio- 
ness disaster,  foe  High  Court 
w.is  told  yesterday. 

Jo  Wells,  who  worked  with 
Tears  For  Fears  .-uid  the  Com- 
munards.  ho.s  been  unable  tu 
perform  since  the  trappy. 

Ms  Wells,  now  XJ,  tuld  the 
court  .sho  hiid  uot  psychologi- 
cally rocupi'raiod  from  nearly 
drowning  wliUc*  at  a p:trty  on 
the  Mnri'hloneSwS,  which  sunk 
in  the  River  Th.'iines  tn 
August  1989  killing  51. 

She  has  .'iubsequcntly 
dropped  om  of  university 
twice,  and  been  forced  to  take 
work  as  n cknuier.  She  regu- 
larly drinks  iHitties  of  Scorch 
without  feeling  dnuk,  aud 
smokes  40  cigarettes  a day. 

The  owners  of  the  BowbeUe 
and  the  Mttrehionnss  accept 
UabUity  for  the  Incident,  and 


have  alrwidy  settled  13:!  out  of 
1*J5  uompv)\s;itlim  claims.  Ms 
WoUs  disputes  the  amount 
she  Ixis  been  offered. 

The  court  Iteard  that  Ms 
Wells,  from  Aolford.  was  “a 
bit  of  a star”  for  her  clarinet- 
phiying  at  .sohCMil  attd  lud 
won  a schularsitip  tu  the 
Ru>'nl  Oollegt'  of  Miuiic.  .Siu- 
left  to  join  the  group  Kissing 
The  rink.  "I  was  foe  centre  of 
the  iKUid.  1 was  the  soul  iM*  the 
band,"  site  fuUl  Mr  Justicp 
Kny.  Hit  coiutsei.  Mirtviel 
Hedfem  QT.  rend  nut  :t  state- 
ment on  her  behalf  by  t\>te 
Tuwnshriul  the  Who:  "Jo 
playexl  in  a modern  nxiiiner. 
I'owiTiul.  with  edge,  but 
tnmspanmt  tedmical  fiuUlity 
.'Uid  wonderftil  .si)ontiim.iHi.s 
Imagination." 

Mr  Rotifern  s:tid  th.tt  the 
owners  of  the  vi^ssrls  would 
claim  that  M.«  Wells  w:ts 
burnt  out  before  the  tr^tgedy. 
"We  fay  that  is  uniTaUstlc. 
Slu'  was  a prime  caniUtkue  fur 
a solo  c.*UT>or." 

1^0 cose  continues. 
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Lover  who  believed  he  was  Messiah  and  ‘innocent  in  eyes  of  God’  admits  manslaughter  of  ‘Satanic’  Ossie  Clark  after  affair  cooled 

Designer’s  killer 
jailed  for  six  years 


f*' 


-}.■ 
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Ossie  dark,  pietared  left  with  Di^Cogolato,  the  drifter  with  a drink  and  dmg  problem  who  stabbed  lulu  to  death 


PHOTOGFMPH:  kMTHEWGAROfie^ 


Dunean  Campbrii 
Crime  ComspoiMfoat 


The  lover  of  fashion 
designer  Ossie  Clark 
stabbed  him  to  deaUi 
because  he*  bdieved 
himfiftTf  to  be  &e  Messiah  and 
Clark  to  be  Satan,  the  Old  Bai- 
heard  ye^ni^'. 

Dl^  Cogcdato.  aged  29, 
described  as  a drifter  from 
northern  Italy,  was  jailed  for 
six  years  after  the  Crown  ac* 
cepted  his  plea  of  guilty  to 
manslaughter  on  the  grounds 
of  diminished  responsibility. 
Cogolato  admitted  he  was 
guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
but  b^eved  be  was  **innocent 
in  the  eyes  cd  God**. 

It  was  suggested  in  court 
that  his  mind  could  have  been 
affected  by  the  interaction  be- 
tween the  Prozac  he  had  been 
presoibed  for  depresuon  and 
illicit  amphetamines  he  was 
also  taking. 

Mark  Dennis,  for  the 
Crown,  told  the  court  that 
Cc^olato  had  been  a conscript 
in  the  Italian  army  and  h^ 
then  drifted  through  the 
NetZierlands  and  Germany  be- 
fore coming  to  Britain  in  Jan- 


uary 1995.  He  had  a serious 
drink  and  drugs  problem  and 
had  attended  detmdflcation 
clinics  In  Italy. 

He  and  Clar^  who  was  54  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  had  an 
18-D^th  relationship  during 
which  time  they  lived 
together  in  the  latter's  flat  in 
Holland  Park,  west  London. 
The  relationship  cooled  and. 
though  Clark  tried  to  find 
him  somewhere  else  to  live. 
C(^ato  moved  Into  a hostel 
in  Bayswater. 

Last  August  Cogolato  went 
to  Clark’s  flat.  He  later  told 
police  that  he  suddenly  felt 
impelled  to  kill  Clark,  who 
was  resting  on  his  bed.  He 
stabbed  Clark  40  times  with  a 
kitchen  knife  and  struclc  him 
over  the  head  with  a piece  of 
wood  and  a flowerpoL  He 
then  went  to  a nearby  church 
before  walking  to  Richmond 
Park  in  south-west  London. 

The  following  morning  he 
rang  999  and  told  police:  “i 
stabbed  him.  1 didn't  mean  to 
do  it  It  just  happened.’* 

Cogolato  said  that  he  had 
killed  Clark  “in  order  to  be 
free,”  said  Mr  Dennis.  He  had 
felt  a duty  to  kill  Clark. 

There  was  no  sugge.sUon 


that  the  two  men  had  argued, 
la  fact  a few  days  eaiiier 
Clark  bad  phoned  Cogolato’s 
mother  in  Italy  (o  express 
concern  at  his  depression. 

Kevin  Murray,  the  doctor 
who  Ktarained  Cogolato  for 
the  police  after  his  arrest,  told 
the  court  it  was  dUTicult  to 
ass^s  what  kind  o(  a risk  Co- 
golatP  posed  in  the  future. 
Previous  acts  of  violence  had 
been  directed  against  him.self, 
not  other  people. 

Margaret  Barnes,  counsel 
for  Cc^tato.  said:  “He  cared 
deeidy  for  Mr  Clark  and  has 
been  very  distressed  since 
this  occun^.” 

Before  jailing  Cogolato  for 
six  years,  Mr  Justice  Douglas 
Brown  said:  *'^'ou  kiJlpd  your 
friend  in  a frenzied  ntfock, 
only  explicable  by  your  lem- 
porary  psychotic  state  which 
may  have  been  brought  on  by 
a combination  of  drug.s,  both 
prescribed  and  illicit.” 

Ossie  Clark  was  one  of  Brit- 
ain’s best  known  designers. 
He  wn.s  at  the  peak  of  his 
career  in  the  late  sixties  and 
early  se\'enties  before  going 
banl^pt  in  lti83.  He  was 
married  to  the  designer  Ceiia 
BirtwoU  had  two  sons. 


News  in  brief 

£200,000  damages 
for  sex  harassment 

A FEMALE  ftrefighter  routinely  branded  a tart  and  subjected 
to  relentless  sexual  discrlminatiofi  by  cedteagues  has  been 
awarded  £200.000  damages.  Yester^  Tania  Claytoii.  aged  81. 
said  she  hoped  the  out-of-court  setfleanent  agreed  by  her  law- 
yers and  Hereford  and  Worcester  Fire  Brigade  would  make 
other  services  think  twice  about  foiling  to  condemn  such 
harassment 

“I  hope  the  lesson  it  will  teach  them  is  that  it  will  be  a costly 
experience  if  they  are  not  prepared  to  put  their  house  in  order 
and  stamp  out  the  kind  of  incidents  I experienced.'*  The  pay- 
ment is  the  second  hi^iest  awani  made  by  a tribunal  as 
compensation  for  serial  diaciimlnatioa. 

Ms  Clayton,  who  was  retired  fixwi  the  service  on  health 
grounds  in  1994  and  now  lives  with  her  parents  in  Mcmkton 
Deverill.  Wiltshire,  said  her  experience  at  thehands  of  col- 
leagues had  worn  her  down  and  wrecked  her  marriage,  her 
health  and  her  career. 

She  suffered  severe  depression,  forcu^  her  to  sedE  psychiat- 
ric treatment,  and  remains  unemployed.  A tribimal  h^  three 
years  ago  heard  how  she  was  subject  to  a **hazsh  and  un- 
tdendly”  regime.  --  A/ismUantels 


Cadi  to  update  laws  on  bribery 

ACRlMINALoffeiice  corruption  in  platx  of  outdated  bribo7 
laws  is  called  for  today  by  the  Law  Ccanmissian,  the  official  law 
reform  body.  The  commission,  chaired  hr  Court  judge 

Dame  Mfajy  Arden,  has  acted  fo  response  to  a recomTnatdationty 
the  H(dan  Ctomimttee  on  standaids  m public  life  that  toe  law  on 
bi^bery  be  lationalised. 

The  new  criiito  wouM  cover  public  333d  private  sectors,  ending 
ODcalaipties  about  the  nuaningofeorntotion  and  the  applica- 
tioa  of  the  law  topcdice  oSc^  judges,  locad  councillors  and 
emblovees  of  Privatised  industries. 

to  a sepaiate  initiative  the  Borne  Office  is  also  considering 
options  for  tadcltog  bribery  of  MPa  One  poasibte  pE^oD  is  to 
malm  it  a erhnind  oStoce  for  an  MP  to  a gift  toteoded  to  buy 

influence.  — CktreLtfer 


Scotsman  takes  on  London 


AMID  a cacophony  cf  bag- 
pipes, the  new  Lo^on  edition 
ofthe  Scotsman  newspaper 
arrlT^  in  the  capital  yestei> 
day,  with  eight  skydivers 
parachuttog  into  Hyde  Park 
with  cc^les  and  pipers  greet- 
ing bemused  commuters  at 
mainline  stations.  Andrew 


If  you 

want  more 
you  can  always 

pay  less. 


Was 


[j360+VAr  0an.’97) 


Neil  (left)  the  editor-in-chief, 
said:  *^e  know  we  are  not 
going  to  sell  hundreds  of  thou- 
sand, but  there  is  a niche 
market  with  the  ehatt^ing 
dassea.  We  can  provide  intel- 
ligmit  comment  from  outside 
the  traditional  metropolitan 
monopoly,”  He  dismissed 
fears  that  the  paper  plans  to 
shift  to  the  ri^t  and  restated 
its  emnmitment  to  home  rule. 
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Neighbour  taunted  German 

COUNCIL  tmiant  Frederick  Thoipe  was  found  guOly  of  threatoi- 

ing  behaviour  yestoday  for  abusing  his  German  nri^bour. 

Leeds  magistrates  heard  that  unemidoyed'niorpe.  49,  ofBramley, 
Leeds,  taunted  Siegflled  Neumann  by  parading  around  with  a 
Unio"  plpgMMlMngtngLandQfHi^AnaffliMyonVEDayln 
1995,  and  told  him:  “Speak  to  Engli^  you  Genoan  bastard.” 
Ihorpe,  who  denied  the  charge  and'sald  he  never  used  the  word 
during  rows  between  the  pair  over  noisr  DtY  wo^  said  he 
had  only  shouted  at  his  neiihbour  because  he  had  called  him  a 
“waster*' and  a “dunJcoid’Mfe  was  flned  S40  with  filOO.costs. 
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BRITAIN  Imported  more  than  20  minion  bottles  of  riiampagne 

lari  year,  a veflunto  not  seen  since  theM80s,^Ca!a^»a^ 

Informatioi  Bureau  said  yeswrday.  Tte  184  par  ^ ® 

1.IWL  compared  with  a woitowidenseuung^ 

SBmiUion  bottles.  rwestoUlshed  tiie  l^as  theworiiTs  ft® 

bubhb’ bi^r,  knocking  Gennany  eff  the  top  spot 


JobCeiftre ‘betrayal’ 

JOBCENTRE  staff  at  Stooebnw  toYorkhaveb^  rf 


Compaq  Deskpro  2000  5166  M1620 
Intel  Pentsum'*  processor  166MHz,  16MB  memory'.,  256KB  cache 
1.6GB  S.M.A.R.T.  hard  drive  with  Fault  Management 
Microsoft*  Windows  95  or  Windows  3.1  pre-installed 
Compag  140  14"  SVGA  monitor 

Compaq  AssetControl  via  Insight  Manager,  Comprehensive  system  security. 


SStetoprSvimSSliK  - MartinWeinwright 


T fnril  the  end  of  April  our  special  promotion  prices  mean  you  will  paj*  even  less  for  any 
Deskpro  2000  with  a Compaq  140  or  V50  monitor.  This  means  if  you're  a growing  business 
your  budgets  will  now  stretdi  to  faster  processors  and  larger  hard  drives. 

Not  to  mention  even  lower  long  term  costs  of  PC  ownership. 

All  this  comes  from  the  number  one  brand  in  the  world  for  desktop  PCsT 
To  take  advantage  of  this  offer  contact  j.’our  reseDer  or  for  promotion  details  send 
off  the  coupon  or  call  us  between  8.30am  and  8pm  (9am-5pm  at  weekends). 

OFFER  ENDS 
30TH  APRIL 
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Tel:  0990  50  00  20 
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Swampy’s  return 


cos  IS  'lUU  THAN  £HI  APLR  COA'l’UTPRS 


COMPAa 


High  wyeoaabe,  B\ndf,toBhamshire. 
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Yeltsin  clears  the  decks  to  give  a young  outsider  free  rein  to  break  the  old  Soviet  monopolies.  David  Hearst  reports  from  Moscow 

Reformers  take  charge  in  Kremlin 


....V  'i';'". 


IN  HIS  most  sweeping 
government  changes 
since  be  started  bis  r^- 
cal  refonn  programme 
five  years  ago,  President 
Boris  Yeltsin  announced  last 
ni^t  a new  senior  cabinet 
composed  of  young  reformers 
who,  be  said,  would  l^d  the 
change  against  former  Soviet 
monopolies  and  b^in  funda- 
mentally reorganising 
industry. 

Surprising  political  oppo- 
nents, Mr  Yeltsin  brought  in 
a 37-year-old  provincial  gov- 
ernor, Boris  Nemtsov,  to  reju- 
venate bis  government's 
reformist  credentials. 


Mr  Nemtsov,  who  is  un- 
tainted by  past  piivatlsatioii 
scandals,  joined  Anatoly  Chu- 
bais yesterday  as  joint  first 
deputy  prime  minister. 

Mr  Chubais  will  have  con- 
trol of  the  finance  ministry. 

Mr  Nemtsov,  who  made  a 
name  for  himself  as  a liberal 

governor  of  Niahny  No^^o- 

rod.  was  given  responsibility 
for  ending  tbe  monopolies 
the  energy,  gas.  railway  and 
communications  sectors.  He 
will  also  oversee  the  phased 
remcfvsl  of  the  housing  sub- 
sidy, and  ensure  wages  and 
pensions  are  paid. 

His  reaction  was:  “This  is  a 


suicidal  appointment."  He 
looked  worried  as  Mr  Yeltsin 
told  him  in  front  of  the  televi- 
sion cameras:  "You  have  ex- 
perience and  authority, 
you're  fresh,  you're  not  from 
Moscow,  not  one  from  the 
worn-out  deck.” 

Mr  Yeltsin  added:  'Two 
young  men  — you  and  Anato- 
ly Chubais  — create  a fresh 
young  team  in  the  govern- 
ment, from  scratch” 

As  expected,  former  col- 
leagues cS  Mr  Chubais  — Ya- 
kov Urlnson,  Alfred  Koch, 
and  Valery  Serov  — were 
made  ministers  responsible 
rnpectively  for  economics, 


privatisation,  and  national 
regional  policy.  Another  out- 
sider, Oleg  Sisoyev,  former 
mayor  of  Samara,  was  named 
minister  for  communal 
refonns. 

The  big  banks  are  now 
likely  to  reap  the  benefits  of  a 
new  share^mt  of  the  mc^ 
profitable  raw-material 
monopolies. 

Only  General  Anatoly  Kuli- 
kov, tbe  Interior  minister  Mr 
Chubais  tried  so  bard  to 
move,  remained  among  the 
beavywei^ts.  Tbe  r^tzSle's 
main  victim  WBS  the  prestige 
of  the  prime  minister,  Viktor 
Chernomyrdin:  in  the  words 


of  Mr  Yritsin,  Mr  Chernomyr- 
din had  not  named  his  own 
cabinet  and  be  was  left  rather 
awkwardly  to  announce  the 
narm»<  of  the  hcw  team. 

The  reformers  will  threaten 
Mr  Chernomyrdin’s  former 
power  base,  tbe  state  gas  mo- 
nopoly Gazprom.  The  once- 
poweriul  ministries  of  indus- 
try and  the  military 
industrial  have 

come  subsumed  in  the  new 
Chubais-controlled  econom- 
ics ministry. 

Mr  >temtsov's  aj^mnonent 
succeeded  tn  pacifying  the 
Democratic  Op^ition  Party 
of  Grigory  Yavlinsky,  whose 


ecoQtxnic  institute  was  used 
by  Mr  Nemtsov  to  devise  a 
r^brm  plan  for  Nizhny  Nov- 
gorod. Last  night  Mr  Yav- 
linsky was  at  pains  not  to  crtt- 
idse  Mr  Nemtsov. 

Mr  Nemtsov  promised  new 
openness  In  government:  “I 
will  not  tell  lies,  I will  not 
take  bribes  or  steaL  I will  ex- 
plain to  people  e^'eiythlng  I 
do,  even  file  most  unj^easant 
things.” 

He  said  one  of  his  first  acts 
would  be  to  force  government 
officii  out  of  their  erqaen- 
sive  imported  cars. 

Promoting  his  local  foctory, 
trtiieh  produces  Volga  cars. 


he  “All  officials  should 
switch  to  home-produced  cars 
. . . Enough  riding  Mercedes, 
BoDs  Royees  so  on." 

appointment  is  a Md 
move  Mr  Yelisin.  nve 
yean  ago  the  president  named 
him  as  a future  leader  oTRus- 
sla.  and  the  two  men.  both 
keen  tennis  players,  have 

mahitalned  good  relations. 

Strangely,  Mr  'Yeltsin’s  pat- 
ronage not  damaged  Mr 
Nemtsov  pdliti^y. 

He  has  combined  his 
reformist  principles  with  a 
pragmatic,  apprmeh:  in  his 
region  he  left  control  of  tbe 
industrial  mUi- 


tary  complex  with  the  old 
Soviet  But  Ik* 

lun  also  managed  not  to  ihU 
out  with  Mr  Chubuls.  the  cru- 
sading and  Hggressivc 
privutlser, 

Mr  Yeltsin's  resm-ved  harsh 
words  for  Nato  .*inri  the  United 
States.  dn>*s  before  he  is  due 
to  meet  President  Bill  Clinton 
at  tbe  Helsinki  summit, 
whl^  begins  «m  Thursday. 
He  accused  Nato  or  trying  to 
throw  a cordon  sanifnirr 
around  Russia. 

“The  US  will  jruike  a rude 
and  serious  mistake  If  it  impfe- 
ments  the  pl.'ui  for  Nate's  east- 
ward enlangmienL'*  he  said. 


A freed  Fatos  Nano  is  hogged  by  a supporter  is  Tirana  yesterday  PHoroofiAMHScrtMPusnNA 

Leader  in  waiting  urges 
Aibanians  to  stay  cairn 


Joama  Robertson  and 
John  Sweeney  in  Tirana 


POWER  continued  to  ebb 
from  President  Sail  Ber- 
Isha  of  Albania  yester- 
day as  his  rival,  Fatos  Nano, 
emei^ed  fitun  hiding  and  four 
years  in  prison  to  give  a con- 
vincing performance  as  a 
leader  in  waiting. 

The  contrast  with  Mr  Beri- 
sha  could  not  have  been  more 
stark.  The  widely  despised 
president  Is  holed  up  in  his 
pal^  on  the  hlU  overlookiDg 
'Hrana.  guarded  night  and 
day  by  troops  and  secret 
police,  and  has  all  but  disap- 
peared from  public  riew. 

Tbe  headquarters  of  the 
Socialist  Party  (which 
changed  its  name  from  the 
Communist  Party  in  1991) 
was  awash  yesterday  with  a 
crowd  of  earnest  faces  press- 
ing against  the  gates. 

Inside  the  building  was  a 
scene  from  the  court  of  an 
Ottoman  sultan:  waiting 
rooms  packed  with  courtiers, 
supplicants  and  hangers-on. 
their  cigarette  smoke  curling 
in  the  light  from  a window.  A 
small  knot  of  men  discussed 
some  complexity,  their  con- 
versation sudden^  boiling  up 
in  a riot  of  g^tures  and 
scowls,  then  calming  down  as 
suddenly  as  they  dragged  on 
their  cigarettes  once  more. 

Mr  Nano  was  in  a small 
meeting  room,  his  foce  round 
and  genial,  with  a close- 
cropped  beard.  His  manner 


imposes  calm  He  bag  fluent 
Pngiiah  and  a laige,  Buddha- 
like  stomach.  The  acting 
prime  minister.  Bashkim 
Fino,  was  in  the  room  hut  all 
actrsity  centred  on  liifr:  Nano. 

He  was  released  from 
Tirana  prison  last  week  — "a 
place  where  if  you  became 
scared  you  just  could  not 
survive". 

Mr  Nano  fold  the  story  with 
a wry  smile:  “All  tbe  other 
prisoners  came  to  my  cell  and 
broke  down  the  door,  because 
they  did  not  want  to  leave 
wi^ut  Fatos  Nano.  1 was 
held  hostage  for  around  20 
hours.  Eventually,  they 
walked  out  of  the  prison  and 
no  one  shot  them.  I did  not 
want  to  break  the  law  and  I 
waited.  The  prison  direckM: 
came  and  said:  'What  are  you 
doing  here?'  and  then  he 
drove  me  home.” 

A reporter  asked  if  he  had 
been  home  since. 

*Tve  been  in  many  homes." 
Mr  Nano  replied,  a subtle  al- 
lusion to  the  fear  that  op- 
presses many  of  Mr  Berisha's 
opponents,  who  have  found  it 
necessary  to  move  from  bouse 
to  house  for  tear  of  his  new 
“special  police”.  One  opposi- 
tion journalist  said  yesterday: 
“We  are  very  concerned  that 
Berisha  is  developing  a paral- 
lel power  structure  by  creat- 
ing the  special  police.  He  is 
st^  very  powerfUL" 

Mr  Nano,  the  leader  of  the 
Socialist  Pa^  and  Albania's 
interim  prime  minister  in 
1991  after  the  rebellion 


agaiturt  the  communist  dicta- 
torship, sent  a paci^dng  mes- 
sage to  the  Albanian 
‘1  want  to  convert  my  party 
into  a peacemaking  and 
peacekeeping  force,"  he  said. 
"I  am  from  the  souih.  but  my 
best  friends  are  in  the  north.” 

He  stressed  his  support  for 
the  new  Government  of 
ReoandUation. 

Asked  whether  he  would 
meet  Mr  Berisha.  he  “I 
will  ghalce  handg  with  him, 
not  as  president  hut  as  an  Al- 
banian citizen.  He  should  not 
step  down,  but  adde,"  an  ele- 
gant distiziction  whi^  allows 
Mr  Berisha  a little  d^nity. 

The  president  is  rumoured 
to  Ean  prey  to  fits  dscieamiz^ 
fUry,  but  Mr  Nano  rebuSed  a 
question  on  his  view  of  Mr 
Berio’s  state  of  mind,  saying 
*Tm  nd  a doctor'’. 

At  a later  press  conference, 
when  Mr  Nano’s  interpreter 
fluffed  a sentence,  making  a 
positive  a negative.  Mr  Nano 
stepp^  In  gently.  "You're  too 
emotional  today.  Calm 
down,"  he  said.  It  is  a mes- 
sage that  Albania  would  do 
well  to  heed. 

• A hi^-level  European  as- 
sessment team  arriv^  In  Al- 
bania yesterday  for  talks  on 
how  to  help  the  new  broad- 
based  government  end  the  an- 
archy in  the  Balkan  state. 
The  11-strong  team,  led  by 
Dutch  roving  ambassador  Jan 
de  Marchant  et  d'Ansem- 
bou^  flew  Into  Tirana  by 
Italian  military  helicopter 
from  BrindisL 


Italians  capture  Russian 
‘mafia  boss’  at  ski  resort 


James  Tandy  in  Rome 


ITALIAN  police  were  jubi- 
lant jresterday  after  ai> 
restlifg  1-4  people  at  an  al- 
leged summit  of  the 
Russian  mafia  at  a hotel  in 
the  Dolomites  skiing  resort 
of  Madonna  di  Gampiglio. 

The  principal  cause  of 
their  satisfaction  was  Yuri 
Essine,  aged  46,  the  alleged 


head  of  the  Brigade  of  the 
Son,  one  of  Russia’s  top 
three  crime  gangs  with  a 
power  base  in  the  Moscow 
suburb  of  Solnevskaya. 

Mr  Essine  and  his  alleged 
associates  were  arrested  in 
a dawn  raid  as  they  spent  a 
few  days  relaxing  and  talk- 
ing strategy  in  the  Golf 
Hotel  in  the  fhshionable 
winter  sports  resort  — a 
gathering  called  to  cele- 
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brate  the  alleged  boss’s 
birthday  last  Saturday. 

Investigators  said  Mr  Es- 
sine had  moved  to  Italy  for 
security  reasons  and  was 
living  in  a luxury  villa  in 
the  seaside  resort  of  Santa 
Marinella,  north-west  of 
Rome.  They  believe  his 
group  wEte  req^onmble  for 
laundering  laz^  q;uantities 
of  Russian  criminal  profits 
by  reinvestix^  It  in  Inti- 
mate Italian  businesses. 

“We’re  particularly 
pleased  because  we  man- 
aged to  intervene  before 
the  group  succeeded  in 
fbUy  estabUshlng  itself  in 
Italy,"  sEfid  police  chief 
Alessandro  Fansa,  who 
handled  the  operation. 

Mr  Pansa  said  the  group’s 
enormous  financial 
resources  enabled  it  to  dis- 
rupt the  normal  workings 
of  Italian  msurkets. 

The  gang  used  extreme 
violence,  he  said.  Several 
gang  members,  thnnght  to 
have  follen  tbid  of  its  code 
of  conduct,  were  kidnapped 
in  Italy  and  later  found 
dead  in  Russia. 

Tlie  investigation,  code- 
named  Checkmate,  began 
in  January  1995  with  the 
eoUaboratioii  of  the  FBI 
and  Italy’s  domestic  intelli- 
gence service,  Slsde. 

The  Italian  investigators 
decided  to  do  without  the 
assistance  of  tiie  Russian 
anthorities,  Mr  Pansa  said, 
becanse  of  high-lev^ 
contacts  tii«»  gmig  enjoyed 
in  Russian  infriitTHjnwQ,  iw. 
clnding  the  poUce. 


Fleeing 

horde 

floods 

Brindisi 


An  Albanian  hoping  for  a passage  to  Italy  peers  through  the  porthole  of  a derelict  ship  in  Dnrres  photdqrapk  david  bfmuchu 


Helena  Smith 
In  BrifMflsi,  Italy 


Lnrp.  most  villages  in 
the  sleepy  south  of 
Italy.  Tuturano  has  one 
pizzeria,  one  ice  cream  par- 
lour and  two  bars.  It  has 
3.200  people  who  spend 
most  of  the  year  thinking 
about  olive  groves  and 
vineyardA. 

Until  last  Friday,  that  Is, 
when  thousands  of  Albani- 
ans began  landing  In  rusty 
tu^  and  battered  frigates 
at  the  ancient  port  of  Brin- 
disi down  the  road. 

“Wc  have  to  help  the  At- 
baiusi  because  they  are  des- 
perate,** sighed  Roberto 
Magagganlno.  a volunteer 
worker  at  the  vUIafie*s  old 
nursery  school,  where  30 
refugees  have  been  given 
sanetuaiy.  “Unemployment 
here  is  very  high.  We  have 
so  many  problems  of  our 
own  that  we  really  will  not 
be  able  to  deal  with  them 
for  lo!^.  In  Greece,  you 
know.  I\*e  heard  they  shoot 
AiZnntsi.** 

In  tbe  past  three  days, 
officials  estimate  that 
around  6,000  bedraggled 
and  dsLzed  Albanians  have 
fled  to  southern  Italy. 
Muiy  are  lone  children  put 
on  boats  by  desperate 
parents. 

Yesterday.  Italian  coast- 
guards rescued  about  900 
refugees  from  a stricken 
frigate  after  it  ran  out  of 
friel  Euxd  began  to  take  in 
water,  about  23  miles  off 
Brindisi. 

"They  are  veiy  nervous, 
scuffles  have  been  erupting 
amongst  them,  so  1 also 
sent  out  a boat  of  Italian 
marines  as  well  ste  food  and 
water  to  be  certain  they 
would  keep  qniet,**  said  the 
head  of  Italy's  coastguard. 
Admiral  Renato  Ferraro. 

Last  night,  the  refugees 
were  taken  ashore  at  Bari. 

Brindisi  police  fear  Alba- 
nians will  be  lured  Into 
crime.  Southern  Albanians 
are  known  to  work  closely 
with  tbe  mafia. 


EU  ministers  downplay 
Germany’s  deficit  woes 


John  Palmer  In  Brussels 
and  Ian  Traynorin  Bonn 


UROFEAN  Union  gov- 
ernments yesterday 

laiinrliad  a raynpaign  fg 

quash  nwwnHng  speculation 
that  the  placed  launch  of 
monetary  union  In  January 
1999  could  be  delayed  by  Ger- 
many’s economic  problems. 

Germany  intend  to  cut  its 
deficit  from  3.8  per  cent  of 
GDP  last  y^  to  2,9  per  cent 
ttiia  year,  in  line  with 
targets  for  the  EMU  laoo^ 
but  monetary  experts  are  in- 
creasingly sceptical  that  the 
deficit  can  be  brought  under 
the  3 per  cent  threshold  In 
time.  Bonn  blames  its  difficul- 
ties on  Its  role  as  EU 
paymaster. 

Before  arriving  in  Brussels, 
the  German  finEmce  minister, 
Tbeo  Waigel,  triggered  specu- 
lation about  an  EMU  launch 
dday  by  stresali^  that  the 
criteria  for  a single  currency 
were  more  important  than 
the  timetable.  “There  won't 
be  a soft  euro  with  me.”  he 
said. 

But  other  commentators  be- 
lieve the  criteria  could  be 
fudged  for  Germany  because 
of  the  damaging  conse- 
quences of  delay.  ITie  chair- 
man of  the  association  of  C^- 
man  banks.  Karl-Helnz 
Wessel,  said  yesterd£7  that  an 
EMU  dday  would  cost  Ger- 
man industry  dearly,  “cause 
significant  i^heaval  and  hurt 
our  economic  prospects". 

Last  week  in  Berlin,  the  for- 
eign minister,  Klaus  K»r>ke]. 


warned  that  any  EMU  delay 
could  cause  a “massive  reval- 
uation'' X3l  the  G«man  mark. 

One  EU  financial  expert 
pointed  (Hit  yesterday.  “Tbe 
treaty  does  not  make  3 per 
cent  an  absolute  condition. 
The  fmanniai  markets  know 
perfectly  well  that  if  file  (Ger- 
man deficit  is  marginally 
higher  it  will  not  delay  the 
stsut  of  monetary  union 
cause  they  have  confidence  In 
the  longer-term  management 
of  the  German  economy  . . . 


TTiese  are  things 
we  are  doing 
not  for  Germany, 
but  for  Europe’ 


We  have  already  passed  the 
point  of  no  return.” 

However  if  Germany  quali- 
fies for  the  single  currency 
with  a deficit  over  3 per  cent. 
It  will  be  politically  very  diffi- 
cult for  Bonn  to  insist  that 
countries  such  as  Italy  and 
Spain  — whose  results  may 
be  much  the  same  — should 
delay  entn^. 

Signalling  Bonn's  growing 
resentment  at  being  tbe  EITs 
pa^Tuaster,  .Mr  Waigel  said 
Germany  would  not  be  strug- 
gling to  meet  the  single  cur- 
rency terms  if  ft  was  not  con- 
tributing 20  billion  marks 
(27.S  billion)  net  to  the  EU 
bud^ 

He  also  cited  the  “hu^" 
sums  Germany  was  dmating 


to  eastern  Europe  and  the 
costs  incurred  by  German 
unification.  "These  are 
we  are  doing  not  for  Ger- 
many. but  for  Europe,"  be 
said. 

EU  finance  ministers  meet- 
ing in  Brussels  lined  up  to 
riiCTwisB  all  raiir  of  any  delay 
in  monetary  union  and  gave 
enthusiastic  backing  to  Ger- 
man and  French  plans  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  both 
qualify  for  the  single  cur- 
rency next  year. 

MeanwhUe.  in  a surprise 
move  reflecting  concern  about 
public  Euiger  over  unemplc^- 
ment,  EU  governments  have 
asked  tbe  European  Commis- 
sion to  consider  tougher  pen- 
alties gainst  multinational 
companies  which  close  viable 
plants  without  consultation 
with  their  employees. 

Tbe  request  follows  con- 
demnation by  trade  unions 
across  tbe  EU  at  Renault's  de- 
cision to  close  Its  fo^ry  near 
Brussels  with  the  loss  of  more 
than  3.000 jobs. 

The  European'  commis- 
sioner for  social  poU^,  Pa- 
draig  Flynn,  said  yesterday 
that  an  informal  meeting  oT 
EU  social  affairs  ministers  in 
the  Netherlands  over  the 
weekend  bad  also  asked  him 
to  consider  setting  up  a cross- 
border  appeals  panel  to  con- 
sider complaints  against 
multinationals. 

“I  definitely  feel  the  politi- 
cal mood  Is  changing.  There 
is  more  appreciation  now  of 
the  need  for  a soci^  Europe 
as  well  as  a market  Europe." 
he  said. 


News  in  brief 


Clinton  faces 
crusade 

President  Clinton,  besi^d 
by  claims  of  questionable 
money-raising  deals,  yester- 
day charged  former  vice-pres- 
ident Walter  Mondale  with 
leading  a crusade  to  overhaul 
politic  fundraising  activi- 
ties. mites  Richard  Thomas 
in  Wa^ington. 

Mr  Mondale  and  the  Repub- 
lican former  senator 

Nancy  Kassebaum  will  try  to 
build  support  for  a bill  to  put 
cash  limits  on  party  fundrais- 
ing and  ban  unregulated 
"soft"  money  donations. 

Grant  rescinded 

THE  Mexican  government 
has  persuaded  the  European 
Union  to  rescind  a £262,000  do- 
nation to  the  Mexican  Acad- 
emy of  Human  Rights  which 
hopes  to  mcNiitor  Mexico’s 
congressional  and  mayoral 
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elections  in  July  for  possible 
fraud.  — New  York  Times. 

Neo-Nazis  repent 

Two  of  the  four  French  neo- 
Nazis  accused  of  desecrating 
a Jewish  cemetery*  in  Carpen- 
tras,  southern  France,  in  1990 
expressed  remorse  yesterday 
as  their  tri.il  opened,  sayii^ 
they  had  abandoned  their  fas- 
cist views.  — Reuter. 

Boesak  on  trial 

South  African  anti-apartheid 
activist  Allan  Boesak  said  he 
was  innocent  yesterday  after 
his  appearance  in  court  in 
Cape  Town  on  30  charges  of 
theft  and  fraud  involving 
more  than  one  million  rand 
(£140.000)  of  foreign  aid.  His 
trial  was  postponed  until 
August  4 to  gh-e  his  lawyers 
more  time.  — Reuter. 

UN  Staff  face  cuts 

United  Nations  Sccrel.iry- 
Geneml  Kofi  Annan  called 
yesterday  for  the  iruttiny  of 
1,000  jobs  and  .ibnut  £77  mil- 
lion from  the  budget,  and  for 
the  mergiug  of  some  UN  tie- 
partments  as  the  first  step  in 
his  promised  programme  to 
reform  the  UN.  • - Reuter. 
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Fears  of  a coup  in  Papua  New  Guinea  piayed  down 

Military  in  revolt 
over  mercenaries 


Christopher  ZliHi  in  ^rtllMy 


Papua  New  Guinea 
was  plQnsBd  into  cri- 
sis night  atbsr  its 
ill-eQUipped  army 
and  police  force  mutinied 
against  the  government^  use 
of  mercenaries  supplied  by  a 
British  Qrm. 

The  counts  military  com- 
mander, Brigadier  General 
Jerry  Singirok,  who  said  he 
had  led  the  revcdt,  demanded 
the  sacking  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. Sir  Julius  Chwn. 

He  denied  he  had  staged  a 
military  coup,  but  aairf  he 
could  not  let  the  government 
spend  millions  of  pounds  on 
mercenaries  while  his  troops 
went  without  food,  pay  and 
supplies. 

. He  said  about  8,000  defence 
force  personnel  and  paramili- 
tary police  would  reftise  to 
work  with  the  mercenaries  — 
mainly  South  Africans  — - to 
crack  down  on  secessionist 
rebels  mi  the  island. 

After  an  emergency  cabinet 
meeting  last  nif^t.  Sir  Julius 
refused  to  resi^  He  said  the 
general  would  be  sacked. 

**Tbe  matter  caught  us  com- 
pletely by  surprise,'*  Sir  Ju- 
lius said.  He  would  not  allow 
a democratic  government  and 
“the  system  that  we  have  In- 
herited in  this  country  which 
has  sustained  us  for  the  past 


25  years**  to  be  destroyed  by 
one  man  alme. 

PNG  was  formerly  under 
Australian  rule.  Ilie  Austra- 
lian prime  minister.  John 
Howard,  is  expected  to  make 
a statement  today.  The 
^bour  Opposition  leader, 
Kim  Beazley,  h«a  already  said 
that  the  general  should 
return  to  his  barracks 
that  Sir  Julius  should  end  the 
“rotten  contracT  with  the 
mercenaries. 

Sir  Julius,  who  foces  an 
election  in  June,  played  down 
foars  of  a miUtaiy  coup,  say- 
ing that  it  would  not 
backed  by  most  soldiers. 

*1  just  want  to  assure  the 
nation  that  the  afftiattop  js 
under  control.  There's  no 
need  for  any  anxiety  or  any 
fear.”  he  said. 

Gen  Singlrok  said  he  was 
committed  to  democracy  in 
PNG,  which  ha«  a population 

4 million  a«d  more  than  tqq 
languages,  but  has  issued  a 
deadline. 

Tf  the  PM  and  his  deputy 
and  minister  for  defence  do 
not  step  down  within  48 
hoars,  thm  I will  plead  to 
Papua  New  Guineans  to  Join 
hands  to  force  them  to 
resign,**  he  said. 

The  crisis  was  triggered  hy 
Sir  Julius’s  decision  to  hire 
mercenaries  to  end  the  nine- 
year  war  with  gaeiriUas  on 
mineral-rkfo  Bougainville. 


Migrants  trapped 
by  want  and  fear 


Drought  has  emptied 
Indian  villages, 
writes  Suzanne 
Goklenberg  in 

Debaria,  west  Orissa 

IT  WAS  a miracle  the  let- 
ter arrived.  **A  lot  of 
people  are  suffering 
here,"  it  said.  **000  of  the 
workers  was  seriously  111 
and  when  we  asked  for  a 
doctor,  our  employer 
shonted  at  him  and  beat 
him-  We  tried  to  rescue 
him,  but  were  beaten  too." 

Ihe  letter,  signed  by  26 
people  from  Debaria  vil- 
lage, was  posted  without  a 
stamp  fttun  a brick  kiln 
near  tiie  town  of  Secunder- 
abad in  Booth  India,  a 24> 
hoar  train  Journey  &om 
Debaria'a  nearest  tovm. 

A few  weeks  ago,  there 
was  a second,  more  desper- 
ate, plea.  "We  are  mortally 
afraid. 

”■  We  don't  want  to  work 
here.  Fellow  villagers.  I am 
b^Sfog  yon  * tboasand 
times  to  rescue  us." 

This  autumn,  everyone  in 
Debaria  who  was  well 
enough  locked  their  mud- 
wailed  homes  and  begu 
the  awwwfli  migration  in 
search  of  work,  a seven- 
month  exile  that  in  recent 
years  taken  them  fur- 

ther from  home. 

Almost  all  the  labourers 
were  recruited  by  s^ients. 

ffallpa  <n  the  tOWn  Of 

Santabanji,  about  20  miles 
away,  selling  their  sweat 
for  a ISO  rupee  advance 
(about  £3),  and  a IJNM) 
rnpee  (£17)  payout  to  those 
they  leave  behind.  Most 
workers  are  recruited  as  a 
frunlly  PTiif,  accoiopanied 
by  their  wives  and  children 
to  brick  kilns,  building 
sites,  quarries  or  Oelds  in 
the  nei^ibouring  states  of 
Andhra  Pradesh  and  Ma- 
dhya Pradesh,  and  as  for  as 
Bombay  or  PiuUab. 

An  experienced  worker 
and  bis  family  can  earn  600 
rupees  for  every  100,000 
bricks  they  produce;  teen- 
agers and  older  mm  often 
settle  for  a flat-rate  pay- 
ment. One  thousand  rupees 
for  a season's  woik  was  the 
rate  at  the  Secunderabad 
brickkiln. 

But  the  migrant  is  worth 
for  more  to  the  agents,  the 
police  and  railway  (^iclals 
who  extort  a head  tax  on 
departing  labonrera. 

Rohit  Knmar,  only  a 
Junior  in  Santabanji, 
estimates  he  recruited 
35,000  labourers  this 
drm^t  year,  doable  bis 
normal  business.  The  foU- 
nre  of  the  rice  crop  means 
he  no  longer  has  to  travel  to 
dusty  villages  tu  find  wo  riv- 


ers. They  search  him  out. 

Even  the  horrors  experi- 
enced by  the  Debaria  villag- 
ers has  not  stopped  the  mi- 
gration. A teenager  who 
escaped  from  the  bride  kiln 
— where  the  wankers  were 
locked  in  at  night  — told  of 
the  hardships,  but  fh»  vil- 
lagers feel  so  powerless 
they  bef^  to  can- 

template  a zescue.  "They 
are  suDhrlng,  but  what  can 
I do.  I am  helpless,  I have  no 
money  to  spend,"  said  Saja 
Sabar,  who  has  three  sons 
at  tbe  brick  kUn. 

Others  are  aflnid  they 
wiH  suffer  tbe  wrath  of 
powez^  people  invKdved  in 

the  trafBc  of  migrants.  "The 
villagers  said  we  should 
only  rescue  them  without 
upsettiug  their  employers, 
or  else  they  won't  be 
recruited  next  year,"  said  a 
lawyer  in  Kantabanlt 

A^e  fixnn  cruel  cmidoy- 
ers.  migemt  labouren  en- 
counter increasing  hostil- 
ity in  India's  Ug  cities. 
Politidans  blame  them  for 
spreadii^  slums  and  dis- 
eases. Local  workers  accuse 


‘Fellow  villagers, 

I am  begging  you 
a thousand  times 
to  rescue  us’ 


them  of  driving  down 
wages.  Because  they  are 
away  during  tbe  dry  sea- 
son. when  most  elections 
are  held,  they  are  disen- 
franchised and  of  little  in- 
terest to  their  own  politi- 
cians in  Orissa. 

1/^1  ftfqdais  in  Balan- 
gir  district,  where  Debaria 
is  located,  view  the  annual 
exodus  as  economic  oppor- 
tunism rather  than  desper- 
ation. "It’s  the  same  as  our 
doctors  and  engineers  go- 
ing for  jobs  in  America," 
said  Vij^  Aurora,  the  di» 
trict  tax  collector. 

The  government  claims 
its  relief  projects  provide 
100  days  of  work  a year  to 
the  most  destitute  villag- 
ers. But  the  people  of  De- 
baria say  they  can  at  best 
hope  for  10  of  workr  a 

rttrirn  boxu  out  by  the  pal- 
try sums  the  government 
has  set  aside  for  the 
programmes. 

For  most  people,  the  al- 
ternative is  night.  For 
others,  it  Ss  only  the  sever- 
ity of  this  yeaito  drought 
thAt  has  made  thrai  aban- 
dOD  their  lands  and  sell 
their  labour  to  others. 

“Ufe  should  not  have  to 
be  like  . this.  We  should,  not 
have  to  leave  onr  village,” 
'said  Bhnbhan  Majbt  "But 
we  are  poor  people  and  we 
have  to  take  w«nk  wher- 
ever we  can.” 
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Despite  condemnatnm  6ecm 
the  I^ted'Kingdooi.  Austra- 
lia and  the  United  States,  Sir 
Julius  s^Ded  the  filSmilUon 
deal  with  BritUfo-based  com- 
pany Sandline  International 
to  supply  **militaiy  trainers'* 
~ financed  with  the  partial 
float  of  a mine. 

Gen  SingiiOh  said  the  hir- 
ing mercenaries  was  mor- 
ally and  ethically  wrong 
when  the  money  could  have 

been  used  to  re-equip  tbe 
country’s  own  security  forces 
and  to  boost  mcuale. 

He  bas  called  on  the  gover- 
nor-general. Sir  Wiwa 
Eorowi,  to  appoint  a car^ 
taker  government  p«»wHftig  «n 
inquiry  into  the  hiring  of  the 
mercenaries. 

But  experts  say  that  the 
govemor-eeneral  has  no  oon- 
grihitinnai  power  to  uusesd 
the  prime  minister. 

James  Griffin,  emeritus 
professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Papua  New 
Guinea.  saM  Gen  Sbigirok's 
move  was  not  surprising. 

"You  have  got  this  very 
large  sum  cf  money  being 
spent  on  [the  mercenaries] 
when  the  army  has  been  lan- 
guishing over  in  Bougain- 
ville, not  even  with  sufficient 
food  . . . and  Sir  Julius  ran 
find  tbe  mtmey  to  bring  in 
these  mercenaries  who  have 
no  [local]  experience  whatso- 
ever," he  said. 
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Arabs 
dig  in 
for  the 


fight 

AP  In  Jenisalem 

ISRAELI  troops  in  riot  gear 
took  up  position  in  prepa- 
ration for  a staou’down  yes- 
terday as  Palestinians  pitched 
their  tents  on  land  in  East  Je- 
rusalem where  construction 
of  a Jewish  settlement  is  due 
to  begin  this  week. 

Faisal  HusseinI,  the  senior 
Palestinian  ofTiciail  in  Jerusa- 
lem, set  up  two  tents  to  serve 

as  a temporary  olfice.  "The 
moment  the  Israeli  bulldozers 
go  to  work,  we  will  confront 
them,  using  peaceful  means," 
lie  5^(1. 

The  Israeli  prime  minister, 
Binyamin  Netanyahu,  said 
his  government  would  not 
reverse  its  decision  on  tbe 
Har  Homa  project.  Israel 
Radio  said  work  would  begin 
today. 

*'1T  we  do  not  stand  up  to 
threats  over  Jerusalem,  we 
will  not  stand  up  to  threats 
over  ansihlng."  Mr  Netan- 
yahu told  bis  ruling  coalition. 
He  added  that  Israci  was 
ready  to  deal  with  \iolence. 
"Wo  arc  preparing  for  all  pos- 
sibilities." he  said. 

A senior  Palestinian  official 
said  riots  were  imminent. 
Palestinian  hospitals  cleared 
space  by  discharging  some 
patients  so  they  would  be  able 

_ , ^ ^ to  treat  large  numbers  of 

jPBiestznians  set  up  Faisal  Hosseini's  tent  at  the  site  of  the  Jewish  settlement  m Bast  Jerusalem  photograph  enrc  marti  Tvounded  In  case  of  riots. 


Going,  going,  gone 


Freed  from 
the  chains 
of  Catia  as 
<hell  jail’ 
evaporates 


Jano  Knight  In  Cnrac— 


The  three  decades  of 
horror  foat  reined  in 
the  notorious  Cbda 
prison  were  replaced 
within  seconds  by  a dirty 
cloud  of  dust. 

The  Venezuelan  pretident. 
Rafael  Caldera,  triffiered  the 
dMiniition  of  the  Caiucas 
prison  known  as  "heU"  by  its 
irnnatML  The  bullet-riddled  fo- 
cade  — testimony  to  the  vio- 
lence within  — oumbled  to 
the  cheers  (^onlookers,  many 
of  whom  rushed  forward  to 
se^  a souvenir  In  the  nibble. 

The  2,000  inmates  crammed 
into  a space  built  for  a third 
tb^  number,  were  moved  in 
January  to  a new  prison,  El 
Rodeo  n,  on  the  rity  outsklrta. 

A year  after  the  Pope 
blessto  foe  jail  and  called  for 


more  ^ignifipd  conditioDS  for 
prisoners,  Venezuela's  gov- 
ernment says  it  is  taking  defi- 
nite acdon.  The  Justice  minis- 
ter, Henriqae  l^eier,  said: 
“Catia  is  a symbol  of  every- 
thing that  is  had  in  Venezue- 
la's jails.  Its  demolition  is  foe 
start  of  change."  Bat  human 
rights  groups  warn  that  tbe 
hoETois  of  Latin  America's 
worst  prison  system  will  not 
end  with  the  demoUtlou  of  Ca- 
tia. 

**K  is  no  secret  that  Venezu- 
elan jails  are  heading  for  de- 
bade  if  urgent  plans  are  not 
undertaken,”  said  JosS  Mi- 
guel Vlvancos,  the  executive 
director  of  Human  Rights 
Watch  in  foe  Americas. 

The  country's  32  prisons 
hold  25,000  prisoners  — al- 
most twice  foe  number  they 
were  built  to  cemtain.  Mur- 
derers share  cells  with  petty 


Ex-rebels  take 
San  Salvador 


PhHGumon 
Latin  America 
Correapendent 


Former  guerrillas  of  the 
Farabundo  Marti 
National  Liberation 
Front  (JMLN)  yesterday  cele- 
brated a feat  that  eluded  them 

in  ever  a decade  of  civil  war 
in  EL  Salvador  — the  seizure 
ofthecapitaL 

Even  before  the  vote  count 
fium  Sunday’s  parliamentaxy 
and  local  elections  was  com- 
plete foe  outgoing  mayor  of 

San  Salvador,  Mario  Valiente 
of  foe  rigbtwing  ruling  Arena 
party,  recognised  the  victory 
of  the  FMU^-led  coalition's 
nandidate.  Htotor  SSva,  & id- 
year-old  doctor. 

<nie  two  parties  are  neck- 
and-neck  in  the  congressional 
race,  with  the  FMLN  on 
course  to  at  least  double  its 
presence  in  the  32<eat  house 
to  about  28  deputies. 

The  FMLN  has  abandoned 
its  marxist  ihetodc  and  de- 
scribes itself  as  social  demo- 
crat, but  the  results  of  Sun- 
day’s p(dl  mark  the  most 
iTnnnrhmt  electoral  advance 
for  the  Itf  in  Central  Amer- 
ica this  decade. 

However,  neither  the 
piwTJJ  nor  Arena  is  lil^  to 
win  a majority,  and  the 
smaller  parties  lean  to  ^ 
right,  making  it  unlikely  that 


foe  front  wSl  rf«ngnge  gov- 
ernment control  of  congress. 

A fonner  guerrilla  com- 
mander, Shalick  Handal,  de- 
scribed tbe  FMLN’s  sweeping 
victories,  which  Included 
many  important  provincial 
cities,  as  “a  very  importsuzt 
message  for  foe  democratisa- 

tion  process'*. 

It  is  the  seemd  time  Salva- 
doresins  have  gone  to  tbe  poUs 
since  the  war  endri  in 
December  1992.  Arena's  Ar- 
msTvirt  QJderdn  Sol  won  ttu 
presLdezmy  in  1994,  and  his 
term  runs  until  1^. 

Armia  leader  Gloria  Sal- 
guero  ^wnplayed  foe  result 
which  was  marred  an  ab- 
stention rate  of  more  than  60 
per  cent  saying  the  party's 
voters  h^  stayed  away  out  cf 
“an  excess  of  confidence". 

The  /-mpaign  w3S  bitter, 
iririHi^iBg  rock-throwlDg  and 
the  unez[dained  death  of  a 17- 
year-old  FMLN  activist  In  a 
grenade  explosion. 

As  In  1994.  there  were  accu- 
eatiODS  of  fraiul  Isf^ed  at  the 
ruling  par^.  In  Hopango, 
near  the  cs^ltal,  ballot  boxes 
stuifed  wifo  Arena  rotes  were 
allegedly  found  before  the 
poBsopened. 

The  electoral  tribunal 
Jorge  DlBZ.  SOld 
that  (tespite  “certain  incon- 
veniences  in  the  voting"  the 
overall  process  had  been 
dean. 


Alicia  Pietra  de  Caldera,  wife  of  the  Venezuelan  presadesot.  Rafael  Caldera,  covers  her  ears  as  be  pashes  tbe  button  on  a 
detonator  to  demolish  Catia  prison  (below)  photograph:  joseowuci 


thieves.  Three-quarters  of  tbe 
prisoners  have  not  been  sen- 
tenced. Inmates  openly  carry 
weapons  feshioned  fr(^  shar- 
pen^ slivers  of  metal  and 
gang  warfere  is  commop. 

Last  year,  an  average  of 
four  prisoaKTS  a week  were 
murdered,  according  to 
Human  Rl^ts  Watch.  Tbe  as- 
sassins were  not  always  other 
Inmates.  In  Caracas’s  La 
Planta  jail,  25  prisoners 
burned  to  death  last  October 
In  a fire  allegedly  started  by 
guardsmen  In  a locked  cell 

Inmates  desperate  for  space 
moved  back  into  the  oeU. 
draping  sheets  over  tbe 
scorched  walls.  Next  door, 
more  than  20  prisoners  are 
crowded  into  a 10  ft  square 
their  hanuDOdcs  stacked 
on  top  of  each  other.  Others 
sleep  on  corridor  floors. 

over  by  the  inmates 
left  to  roam  seemingly  un- 


guarded throughout  tbe  jail. 

hi  Wing  2 of  La  Planta,  418 
prisoners  share  cue  toilet  and 
shower.  Most  relieve  them- 
selves into  plastic  begs,  which 
they  throw  out  of  tbe  windows. 

“If  it  was  a zoo,  they  would 
dose  ft  down,"  sdd  Roberto 
Fisher,  wbo  is  waiting  to  be 
tried  to  assault  As  be  spoke, 
prisoners  jostled  to  wait  for  a 
meagre  lunch  of  rice  topped 
wifo  a meat-like  substance. 
Wifo  a daily  food  budget  of  $i 
per  Inmate  this  is  the  second 
and  last  meal  of  foe  day. 

'This  prison  is  worse  than 
Catia.”  said  La  Planta's  direc- 
tor Irving  Betancourt  wbo 
transferred  from  Catia.  In  tbe 
two  weeks  after  tbe  move,  be 
confiscated  260  knives,  a pis- 
td  and  a Molotov  cockt^ 

"It  is  a Jungle,  tbe  survival 
of  tbe  fittest"  said  a British 
prisoner  held  on  drugs 
charges.  Mr  Meier  said  tbe 


system  would  change  as  pris- 
oners mo\'ed  to  new  facilities. 
But  tbe  transferred  inmates 
at  tbe  newly  constructed  El 
Rodeo  n prison  are  uncon- 
vinced. "The  guards  still  beat 


US.  There  is  no  water  and  no 
electricity.  This  is  no  better 
than  Catia,"  said  Carlos,  clad 
only  in  underpants,  who  u*as 
jailed  four  years  ago  for  steal- 
ingaloaf  of  bread. 
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Rising  to  the  occasion 

Who  will  seize  this  historic  chance  for  change? 


WHEN  did  the  first  pundit  first  propose 
May  1 as  the  date  of  the  1997  election?  It 
was.  if  collective  memo^  serves,  at 
least  a year  ago.  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  than  John  .Wor  has  ^o  had 
this  resonant  springthne  date  ringed  in 
his  diary  at  least  since  the  humiliating 
setback  of  the  Staffordshire  South-East 
byelection  last  spring.  By  last  summer. 
May  1 was  certainly  the  fashionable  tip 
in  all  parties  for  election  day,  predi- 
cated on  the  Conservatives'  continuing 
weak  showing  in  the  polls  and  sup- 
ported by  a chain  of  other  reasoning 
which  has  grown  no  less  compelling 
with  the  passage  of  time.  May  Day  or 
not  May  Day  may  still  have  been  the 
question  that  chatterers  eagerly  asked 
other  chatterers  whenever  the  subject 
of  the  election  came  round,  but  the 
reality  was  that  the  election  date  was 
always  almost  certain  to  be  May  1.  The 
date  was  determined  not  only  by  the 
miserable  drip-drip  descant  of  the  opin- 
ion polls  but  by  such  arcane  questions 
as  the  new  electoral  register,  the  end  of 
the  tax  year,  the  complication  of  an 
early  Easter  and,  most  important  of  all, 
the  unavoidability  of  the  local  elections 
which  will  now  take  place,  as  they  did 
in  1979,  on  the  same  day  as  the  general 
election.  What  John  Major  announced 
yesterday  morning  in  Downing  Street 
(having  first  trailed  the  event  in  the 
Sunday  papers)  was  therefore  the  worst 
kept  secret  in  file  Ki.tish  political 
catendar. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  denying 
that  yesterday's  announcement  brii^ 
much  general  relief  “At  last”  was  the 
universal  reaction  yesterday,  though  it 
takes  many  differii^  forms.  At  last  we 
know,  say  those  who  worry  about  not 
knowii^  At  last  we  can  plan,  say  those 
who  need  to  plan.  At  last  we  can  have 
the  loz^-awaited  contest,  say  the  pro- 
tagonists. At  last  we  can  get  rid  of  them, 
say  the  loi%-£rustrated  majority  who 
never  voted  for  them  in  the  first  place. 


Finapy,  and  this  jn  all  too  many  minds 
for  civic  comfort,  at  last  we  can  get  the 
whole  danm  thing  over,  and  get  back  to 
ordinary  life  without  all  this  politics. 
Those  who  are  daily  engaged  in  the 
political  debate  need  to  recognise  this 
last  reflex.  For  every  person  who  is 
excited  by  the  prospect  of  the  election, 
there  are  many  more  who  are  already 
bored  by  it  and  who  are  largely  indiffer- 
rat  to  its  long-expected  outcome. 

These  alipngtpd  millions  are  unlik^ 
to  undergo  any  kind  of  conversion  in 
the  overlong  weeks  which  stretch 
ahead  between  now  and  May  1.  This  is 
already  the  longest  drawn-out  British 
election  campaign  in  livii^  memo^ 
and  the  aimoimcement,  more  than  six 
weeks  before  the  due  date,  is  all  of  a 
piece  with  that.  We  live  in  the  era  of  the 
permanent  campaign,  against  which 
Professor  Anthoi^  King's  new  book 
warns,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Brit- 
ain is  suffer!]^  a more  massive  dose  oi 
electoral  Americanisation  this  time 
round  than  at  any  tima  before.  Mr 
Major  may  think  that  a long  campaign 
will  somehow  rouse  the  sleeping  giant 
of  public  opinion  to  slay  the  Inbour 
dragon,  but  in  this,  as  in  so  much  else, 
he  misreads  the  publia  The  public 
sleeps  not  &om  complacency  but  tram 
boredom.  The  long  campaign  threatens 
rather  than  Inspires. 

Let  us  hope,  neverthdess,  for  a cam- 
paign which  rises  to  the  occasion.  For 
be  in  no  doubt  that  this  is  a historic 
moment  for  our  rauntry.  It  is  an  oj^r- 
tunity  to  redraw  the  agenda  of  British 
history  after  a cripplingly-long  period 
of  counter-revolution  against  some  of 
the  most  fundaxnental  values  in  our 
society.  Whether  the  opposition  parties 
will  fully  meet  the  challen^  of  giviig 
the  nation  the  alternative  vision,  based 
on  different  values  and  priorities, 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  that  our 
country  urgently  needs  another  way  of 
doing  things  is  beyond  serious  doubt 


A problem  that  can’t  be  devolved 

The  West  Lothian  Question  demands  deep  thought  by  Labour 


SUPPORT  for  a change  in  the  constitu- 
tional  status  of  Scotland  remains  high. 
Ihe  latest  opinion  poll  in  the  Scotsman 
shows  that  more  than  seven  out  of  ten 
voters  fovour  some  form  of  change.  But 
the  same  poU  reveals  that  75  per  cent  of 
Scots  think  it  would  be  onfair  for  Scot- 
tish MPs  to  vote  on  English  and  Welsh 
matters  in  Westminster  after  devolu- 
tion. Such  a resounding  answer  to  the 
West  Lothian  Question  demands  some 
sort  of  response  firom  the  Labour  Par^. 
Shadow  Scottish  Secretary  George 
Robertson  seems  to  view  it  as  a non- 
issue arguing  that  it  is  simply  “a  conse- 
quence of  devolution  just  as  unelected 
peers  votiig  on  every  law  of  the  land  is 
a consequence  of  having  an  unelected 
second  chamber”.  Yet  since  Labour  are 
committed  to  removing  the  voting 
rights  of  hereditary  peers  because  (ff 
the  blatant  unfairness  the  system 
this  is  hardly  a compellii^  argument 
Are  the  majority  of  Scots  right  in 
their  opinion  on  this  question?  It  is 
bard  to  argue  that  they  are  not  English 
electors  would  surely  feel  a^rieved  if 
legislation  affecting  only  England  was 
enacted  sgainst  their  expressed  wishes 
by  the  use  of  Scottish  MPs'  votes.  To 
aigue  that  fids  is  how  Scotland  has 
been  dealt  with  over  the  last  18  years  of 
Tory  rule  is  simply  to  highlight  the 
inequity  of  the  proposals.  Could  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  Scottish 
MPs  provide  a solution?  It  would  seem 
not  While  it  alleviates  the  problem 
somewhat  it  does  not  address  the  basic 
conundrum  and  so  can  be  nothing  other 


than  a quick  fix  wbidi  will  ultimately 
Ineak  down.  Indeed  the  same  opinion 
poll  shows  a majority  of  Scots  opposed 
to  this  as  a solidion. 

The  consequence  of  removing  Scot- 
tish MPs  from  En^h  and  Welsh  mat- 
ters in  Westminster  would  probably  be 
a wiping  out  of  a Labour  majority  in 
such  votes.  This,  of  course,  is  the  under- 
lying political  difficulty  that  Labour  is 
forced  to  grapple  with.  It  is  possible 
that  Labour  be  so  successful  on 
Election  Day  that  they  will  find  them- 
selves with  an  absolute  majority  of  non- 
Scotilsh  seats  in  the  next  Parliament 
This  would  allow  them  effectivdy  to 
ignore  the  problem  though  this  m^ 
only  be  stprii^  up  trouble  for  later.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  creation  of  a 
Welsh  Assembly,  a strategic  authority 
for  London  and  eventually  even  English 
regional  assemblies  will  lessen  the 
practical  importence  of  this  problem. 
After  alL  one  rarely  hears  about  the 
West  Swansea  or  West  Kensington 
question.  If  Britain  adopts  such  a fed- 
eral structure  then  progressively  fewer, 
and  increash^ly  only  wholly  national, 
questions  will  be  decided  at  Westmin- 
ster and  the  West  Lothian  Question  will 
fode  away.  All  this  may  come  to  pass 
and,  if  it  did,  it  would  make  the  current 
muddle  in  Labour’s  devolution  plans 
seem  unimportant  But  it  may  not  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  George  Robert- 
son would  be  well  advised  to  spend 
some  time  over  Easter  thinking  up  a 
more  coherent  response  to  the  West 
Lothian  Question. 


Finishing  the  unfinishable 

Completing  Elgar  will  stand  or  fall  on  the  musical  result 


MOZART  is  said  to  have  burst  into 
tears  on  the  last  evening  of  his  life 
when  he  realised  he  would  never  finish 
the  Requiem  Mass.  We  should  thank 
F^*anz  Sussmayr  for  completing  the 
work  with  some  intelligent  use  of  Mo- 
zartian  scraps.  Edward  Elgar’s  unfin- 
ished Hiird  Symphony  is  anni-har  mat- 
ter. His  fttend  W H Reed  promised 
never  to  let  anyone  “put  it  together” 
from  the  “bits  and  pieces”  left  behind: 
yet  that  is  exactly  what  Elg^s  descen- 
dants have  commissioned  the  composer 
Anthony  Payne  to  do. 

We  may  even  hear  it  at  the  Proms 
next  year;  that  would  be  historically 
apt,  for  the  symphony  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  BBC  in  1933  to  encourage 
Filgar  to  resume  serious  composing.  He 
had  achieved  very  little  after  the  Cello 
Ctoncerto,  whether  because  of  depres- 
sion after  his  wife's  deafii  or  because  he 
<x>uld  not  adapt  to  the  postwar  musical 
climate.  He  did  produce  some  finp 


recordings  of  his  own  earlier  work,  but 
he  might  have  disappointed  the  BBC 
even  if  he  had  lived  lon^r. 

Ihere  is  a pecufiar  faRninatinn  about 
unfinished  music  and  what  happens  to 
it.  Schubert  put  his  fammia  symphony 
aside  five  years  before  he  di^  giving 
file  manuscript  to  Anselm  Huttenbren- 
ner  who  kept  it  in  a cupboard  for  40 
years.  (There  is  a theory  that  it  was 
finished  after  all  — HCittenbrenner  just 
lost  the  rest)  Puccini's  Turandot  is 
remembered  for  Toscanini’s  dx^unatic 
pause  — where  “the  master  laid  down 
his  pen”  — at  La  Sonia  Yet  it  needed 
finishing,  adequately  enough,  by  an- 
other unknown  composer,  Franco  Al- 
frno.  If  Elgar’s  symphony  is  to  be  com- 
pleted It  will  be  a substantially  new 
work  based  on  fragmentary  sketches. 
After  so  long  his  deathbed  wish  can 
perhaps  be  set  aside  without  off'ence: 
the  real  test  is  whether  Mr  Payne’s 
effort  will  be  musically  worthwhile. 


It’s  all  in  the 
mind,  Lewis 


The  poverty  of  ideas 


All  the  world’s 
a secret  stage 


I EWIS  Woh>ert  (Mind  over 
I— matter  (tfEact,  March  is 

confused  about  the  rdation- 
ship  betweoi  soeoce,  cul- 
tm^  bellefis  and  psychology, 
particularly  psychoan^sis, 
wtiicb  he  lunqts  alongside  as- 
trology and  “alternative  med- 
ical treatments”. 

Over  20  years  ago.  the  psy- 
choanalyst John  Elanber 
asked  the  same  question:  why 
do  we  hold  to  rehglous  beliefs 
for  which  tho«  Is  no  evi- 
dence? He  suggest^  that  the 

iTfiffartaiTitiwg  nf  infary 

tile  experience  give  rise  to  a 
need  for  foifii  tiiat  can  be 
survived,  and  that  religion  re- 
creates the  myths  means  ct 
which  the  fnfont  justified  his 
conviction.  WilfoedBioo  went 
so  fhr  as  to  suggest  that  the 
compulsion  to  search  for 
causes  (ie  scientific  explaim- 
tlon)  was  not  unlike  paranoia. 

Wolpert  recognises  that 
science  involves  a belief  in 
unhelievaUe  and  that  its 
piaims  are  counter-intiutive. 
I^ychoenalysis  shares  this, 
also  referring  its  eoq)lana- 
tions  of  phencHnoia  to  a *'de^ 
structure”  rather  than  com- 
mon sense.  Why  then  is  be 
dismissive  of  psychoanalysis? 
One  suspects  because  he  does 
not  count  tt  a ‘true  science” 
but  merely  one  ctf  Ihe  “stories 
we  tell  ourselves  to  make 
sense  cf  our  lives”. 

The  paradox  is  that  psycho- 
analysis, more  than  any  other 
discipline,  has  revealed  the 
Irraticnial  dimensions  of  men- 
tal life,  includ^  their  cre- 
ative contribution  to  scien- 
tific and  mathematical 
thought  Physical  science  and 
psychoanalysis  are  two 
amoi%  foe  many  varieties  of 
story  we  tell  oursdves  and 
subject  foeir  rfaims  to  ^igo^ 
ous  tggfiwg,  but  in  different 
ways.  This  is  as  tt  should  be 
because  they  are  investigat- 
ing different  of  things. 

Psychomialysis  has  some 
plausible  stories  to  tell  about 
the  conundrums  of  scientific 
tbou^t  Wolpert  describes 
but  can  he  listmi? 

(Prof)  Andrew  Cooper. 

The  Tavistock  Clinie, 

120  Belsize  Lane, 

London  NWS  5BA. 

For  centuries  people  have 
attempted  to  “explain 
awasr”  religious  belieC.  Marx 
fooui^t  it  was  the  desire  for 
“pie  In  foe  sky  wh»  you 
die”;  Freud  thought  the 
fefoergod  figure  was  all  to  do 
with  the  Oedipus  complex; 
Comte  and  Frazer 
religion  stemmed  from  sodc^ 
logical  conditioning.  Now 
conies  Lewis  Wdlpeit  with  his 
own  variant. 

The  positive  rejection  of 
religion,  usually  athe- 

ism. Is  Just  as  much  a belief 
about  religion  as  is  any  of  the 
historic  foiths.  U,  therefore, 
Christianity  or  tciaTn  ram  i)^ 
“explained  away"  in  sociolog- 
ical or  psychological  terzns, 
then  so  can  atheism  or  any  cf 
its  variants,  such  as  agnosti- 
cism or  hiimaniatti.  It  is  an 
aigument  that  gets  us  no- 
vfoere,  a cqpout  firmn  serious 
discussion  of  the  issues 
involved. 

Professor  Wolpert  would 
have  us  believe  that  nothing 
should  be  accepted  without 
hard  scientific  evidence.  If 
this  is  the  case,  there  is  very 
little  in  life  which  we  can  ac- 
cept, certainly  nothing  of  a 
historical  nature. 
AlanftveUn. 
ITgLeesonsBll], 

Chislehurst 

KentBR76QL. 

I CANNOT  agree  with  Lewis 
Wdlperf 5 apparent  r^ection 
of  rellgicHi  and  the  supernatu- 
ral but  do  also  question  “why 
do  people  believe  in  things  for 
which  there  is  no  reel  evi- 
dence.” Why  is  it  that  many 
people  beliero  that  Jesus  was 
not  raised  from  the  dead 
when  there  Is  so  much  his- 
torical evidence  that  clearly 
si^gests  he  was? 

David  Kfodge. 

]2CrewdsonRoad, 

Lw)donSW90LJ. 


LZEZE  Martin  Settle  (Pag- 
ing our  sages,  March. 
15)  I too  have  found 
American  bookshops  invigo- 
rating compared  to  the  stale 
diet  (^biographies  one  finds 
here  in  Engla^.  The  vitality 
of  debate  flw»«ng  American 
social  scientists  is  indeed 
refreshing,  but  my  explana- 
tion for  this  is  rather  differ- 
ent Dram  his. 

The  key  difference  between 
the  DS  and  the  DE  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  centre-1^  politics 
in  this  connlxy.  In  the  US, 
with  its  Twe^edum-Twee- 
dledee  parties,  intellectuals 
locate  tiieir  actkm  on  the 
campuses.  This  makes  for 
daring  theoretical  discussion 
but  has  little  influence  on  p(d- 
icy.  The  contrast  between  foe 
high  ideals  of  the  bookshops 
and  the  reality  of  .American 
society  — with  its  racism,  in- 
equality and  vitdence  — is 
static. 

In  this  cotmlry,  up  to  now, 
foe  leftishly  hudined  have 
found'.a  channel  of  Influence 
through  the  Labour  Party, 
and  its  associated  groups,  and 
our  public  policy  has  bene- 
fited from  this.  Of  course,  if 
Labour  were  to  become  more 
like  foe  Donocratic  Fa^, 
this  might  change.  One  mij^t 
then  see  a flourishing  of  criti- 
cal debate  but  it  mi^t  be 
equally  ineffeduaL 
Another  explanation  for  foe 
more  recent  invisibility  of 
many  academic  social  scien- 
tists is  that  there  has  beat 
less  willingness  to  bear  their 
voice.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
path-breaking  theoretical  and 
empirical  inquiry  going  on  in 
British  social  science.  But, 


\ A/HY  foe  fuse  over  foe  Rev 
VVjohn  Papworth’s 
remarks  (Taking  stores' 
goods  is  not  theft  says  priest 
March  15)?  The  supermarkets 
do  not  suffer  because  the  esti- 
mated losses  for  foefts  are  in- 
tegrated into  their  prices.  Be- 
sides. they  are  har^  shining 
examples  of  law-abidiiig  recti- 
tude, having  repeated  in- 
fi'ingpri  foe  laws  on  Sunday 
trading  when  they  were  still 
in  force. 

Walter  Caims. 

836  Wllmslow  Road, 
Manchester  M20  SEV. 

Yon  may  be  r^ht  foat 
people  not  take  back  a 
till  receipt  erroneously  In 
foeir  flavour  to  a supermarket 
check-out  (Leader,  March  17). 
but  our  experience  is  more 


like  other  professional  groups 
— such  as  teachers  and  social 
workers  — university  staff 
have  been  denigrated,  seen  as 
self-interested  providers,  too 
partisan  and  their  views  and 
experience  kept  out  of 
discussions. 

This  is  the  greatest  contrast 
between  American  and  Brit- 
ish universities  — America 
values  education.  This  is 
largely  because,  in  spite  rtf’s!! 
its  other  defects,  that  country 
in  not  sufibeated.  as  we  are. 
by  the  social  class 

sys^n.  It  is  this  which  is  tiie 
bigg^  brake  on  pn^ress  and 
lively  intellectual  inquiry. 
Snsanne  MacGregor. 

49  Chandos  Road, 

London  N29AR. 

For  the  last  20  years,  the 
social  sciences  have  been 
systematically  portrayed  as 
an  unproductive  drain  on  the 
economy,  a subversive  politi- 
cal threat,  an  irrelevant  play- 
thing  for  cocooned  middle- 
class  liberals.  The  word 
“science"  was  deleted-  flrom 
the  Social  Science  Research 
Council  in  order  to  confirm 
the  official  view  of  foeir  intd- 
lectual  shallowness. 

Now  fifartln  Kettle  has  dis- 
covered yet  another  rationale 
for  disdain:  given  everything 
we  have  dime  for  social  scien- 
tists, why  are  they  providing 
so  little  “understanding  of 
our  national  condition”  In 
return?  Perhaps  the  real  sur- 
prise is  that  they  me  still 
there  and  beaveri^  away  at 
an. 

I Morgan. 

26  May  Crescent, 

Lincoln  LNl  ILP. 


encouraging.  We  give  a 10  per 
cent  discount  on  all  our  books 
and  it  is  our  daily  experience 
fiat  people,  who  have  not  no- 
ticed our  signs,  point  out  that 
we  appear  to  have  under- 
charged them.  People  are 
more  honest  than  you  think. 
TtanBalgh. 

TheBooksbed, 

5-11  Vmton  Road,  London  SWl. 

Mr  Papworth  has  some 
support  for  his  view  frum 
no  less  a ^ure  than  st 
lliomas  Aquinas,  in  who% 
Summa  ThMlogiea  n-n  Q,  66 
Art  7 an  affiimative  answer 
is  given  to  the  question: 
Whether  it  is  lawfril  to  steal 
through  stress  of  need. 
Donald  McCalliun. 

S8a  Crooks  Lane. 

Studley,  Warks  B80  7QX. 


A bad  course  for  bad  men 


Your  report  (March  5)  that 
the  Centre  for  Defence 
Studies  (CDS)  at  King’s  Col- 
lege, in  conjtmctioa  with  the 
University  of  Hull  and  the 
Royal  Military  College  of 
Science  at  Cranfield,  are  to 
become  involved  in  trainiite 
senior  Indonesism  military  oi- 
ficers  is  deeply  disturbing. 

Not  only  will  sudi  training 
be  taking  place  at  a time  when 
the  issue  (tf  British  amis  sales 
to  Indonesia  has  become  a mat- 
ter of  serious  public  concern, 
but  it  will  also  apparently  in- 
vcdve  officers  dose  to  the 
Special  Forces  (Eicgiassus)  com- 
mander, Major  General 
Prabowo  Subianto,  who  has 
made  a smistm’  name  for  him- 
self la  East  Timor  and  Jakarta, 
vfb&ce  forces  under  his  com- 
mand crushed  the  pro-democ- 


racy movement  amidat  5M-pnpQ 
of  violence  and  bloodshed. 

The  National  .Audit  Ottlce 
Report  on  Aid  to  In^esia 
has  highlighted  just  how  sen- 
sitive such  training  can  be. 
Between  1983  and  1987,  some 
3S0  Indonesian  police  oCQeers 
received  training  from  Bram- 
sbOl  Police  College,  but  the 
college’s  involvement  was 
scaled  down  after  the  Home 
Office  expressed  concern  at 
“reports  <tf  civilian  killings  in 
Indonesia  and  the  risk  that 
British-trained  Indonesian 
policemen  might  later  com- 
mit atrocities'*. 

Cl^ly.  the  CDS  and  its 
Ministry  of  Defence  backers 
are  less  squeamish. 

(Dr)  Peter  Carey. 

Trinity  College. 

Oxford  Okl  3BH. 
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Morality  and  the  (super)  market 


Martin  Kettle's  com- 
ments are  a calumny  on 
the  po^Robbins  generation 
who  went  fium^  higher 
edncation  in  the  late  1960s.  In 
particular,  they  underesti- 
mate the  pressures  for  ideo- 
logical orfoodoxy  from  1979 
until  quite  recently.  These, 
coupled  with  the  remorseless 
pressure  for  year-on-year  “ef- 
ficiency gains”  and,  in  hi^ier 
education,  the  Research  As- 
sessment Exercises,  have 
made  life  very  tough. 

Where  is  the  evidence  of  al- 
ternative paries  firom  such 
bodies  as  the  Institute  for 
PuMic  Policy  Research?  Their 
1990  paper.  A British  Bacca- 
laureate: Ending  The  Div- 
isions Between  Education 
And  Training  seems  to  have 
litfie  Impact  on  the  thinking 
of  a future  Labour  Secretary 
of  State  for  EducartloD. 

contribution  to  this  coL- 
lection  of  essays.  Hie  Pcflitics 
Of  Training,  amdudes  with 
these  lines:  “The  framework 
provided  by  fiie  national  tar- 
gete  initiative  and  the  pro- 
posed reform  of  Key  Stage  4.  of 
the  ^btional  Curriculum  could 
well  tead  to  a historic  improve- 
ment . . . foe  real  danger  is  fiiat 
rhetoric  proves  a sut^tute  for 
significant  improvmnoits  In 
nrgani^ion.  management  and 
lev^  of  resourcing." 

In  foe  light  of  the  chaos 
brought  about  by  the  recent 
sudden  end  to  Demand-Led 
Element  fimdii^  by  the  Fui> 
tfaer  Education  Funding  Cou- 
cil,  foe  above  stricture  se«iis 
remarkably  prescient 
John  Konrad. 

1 HoUingwood  Gate, 
IlkleyLS299PP. 


On  the  line 

WE  who  travel  on  Connex 
South  Central  services 
from  London  to  Brighton 
know  a number  of  points 
Geoff  Harrison-Mee  fiafls  to 
mention  (Letters,  March  12). 
Their  new  ndling  stock  has 
CTwaUftr'  seats,  trolleys  serving 
warm  tea  and  no  provision 
for  bicydes  and  bulky  lug- 
gage. More  people  are  forced 
to  stand  during  peak  hours. 
These  factors  represent  a 
reductkm  In  service  but  are 
presumably  Indicators  he 
does  not  measure. 

Mike  Aiken. 

2 Staffbrd  Road, 

Brighton  BNl  SPF. 

Geoff  Harrlson-Mee  is 
being  disingenuous.  Con- 
nez  South  Cenfral’s  punctual- 
ity is  only  the  best  In  six 
years  because  they  now  anew 
longer  for  the  same  journeys. 
This  is  not  an  impFOvement 
Ian  Taylor. 

1 WaverleyWay, 

Carshalton,  Surrey  SMS  3LQ. 


Geoffrey  wainwright 
(Letters.  March  IS)  boasts 
that  the  site  <tf  the  Rose 
foeatre  has  been  exea\‘ated.  ig- 
noring the  fact  that  had 
English  Heritage  been  in 
duuge  <tf  London  sites  in  1989 
It  wMild  never  ha\’e  been  un- 
covered. anymore  than  the 
fragmrat  of  the  Gld>e  that 
Museum  of  London  archaeolo- 
gists dug  up  in  the  same  year. 

He  also  seems  to  be  Ignorant 
(tf  how  intense  public  interest 
is  in  the  Globe  site:  his  com- 
ment that  keyhole  excavation 
in  the  basement  of  Andior 
Terrace  is  only  “doubtfriUy  ap- 
propriate” is  enou^  to  show 
that.  The  fraction  of  the 
Gobe's  auditorium  that  was 
nncovmed  in  1989  gave  for 
more  information  about 
Shakeqieare's  workplace  than 
had  ftamd  in  centuries  (tf 
painaiM Icing  analysis  of  the 
documents,  but  it  told  nothing 
about  the  Globe's  chief  Tea- 
tiu%  the  stage. 

Holes  dug  through  the  con- 
crete raft  forming  Anchor  Ter- 
race's foundation  in  1992 
showed  that  foe  stag's  foun- 
dations are  there,  and  a 
ground  radar  scan  in  1994 
identified  several  accessible 
locatkms  for  more  excavation. 
17115  is  not  “doubtflil"  any- 
more than  is  English  Heri- 
tage’s respteisibfllty  for  the 
dieap  policy  ctf  kecking  such 
unique  sites  from  human 
access. 

(ProD  Andrew  (3uxt. 
Depmimait  of  Eni^h. 
University'  of  Reading. 

Reading  RG6  6AH. 

Excavation  of  the  stage 
of  the  Globe  theatre  would 
provide  us  with  unique  evi- 
dence not  just  (tf  foe  history  of 
theatre-building  in  this 
country,  but  (tf  the  relation- 
ship between  actor  and  audi- 
ence that  Sfaakespe^  was 
drawii^  on  when  writing  bis 
major plays. 

The  Globe  theatre  founda- 
tions are  unique  evidence  for 
a uniquely  proUfic  period  in 
p.ngn«h  cultural  life.  The  Gov- 
ernment itsrif  has  insisted  on 
placing  Shakespeare  at  the 
heart  (tf  the  national  (airrlcu- 
lum,  and  Sam  Wanamaker's 
nearby  Globe  reconstruction 
attracted  300.000  visitors  to  its 
iDuseum  last  year,  mairing  it 
one  of  the  leafong  tourist  ven- 
ues in  Europe. 

Pressing  ahead  now  with 
redevek^nnent  is  an  action  of 
economic  importance  to  a 
single  firm.  Stopping  to  allow 
excavations  to  take  place 
would  be  of  economic  and  cul- 
tural inqiortance  to  the  aaHaa 
and  does  not  preclude  rede\’e- 
kqnnent. 

Rosalind  Sing. 

Schoid  af  English  aod  Dituna, 
Queen  Mary  and  Westfield 
College, 

Mile  End  Road.  London  El  4NS. 


A Country  Diary 


THE  WREKIN:  There  are 
woods  which  are  for  from  wd- 
coming.  There  are  some 
which  draw  yem  in.  not  so 
much  by  invitation,  by  an 
insistence  that  something 
must  be  told:  some  place  must 
not  be  foigotten,  some  secret 
shared  for  good  (m:  UL 
Black  I^es  is  such  a wood. 
Its  edges  are  thick  and  dense. 
Its  heart  is  open  but  Its  spirit 
is  clenched.  Its  pools  are  dark 
as  oTL  Its  soil  is  black  with 
coaL  Its  pathways  belong  to 
the  reasons  of  other  crenttu’es. 
Its  shade  1s  spiked  with  holly. 
The  green  fuse  of  spring  is  lit 
and  flashes  In  sheets  of  emerg- 
ing leaves  .tcross  the  wo^- 
land  floor.  Hazel  catkins  rip- 
{de  and  a single  clump  of 
snowdrops  marks  the  corner 
of  a garden,  long  since  cowi^ 
by  the  wood.  But  (iespUe  tto 
Inevitability  of  the  season’s 
chonise.  there  is  something  in 
foe  breeze  through  foe  tvM 
oaks  which  remains  uneasy: 
S(»nethlng  palpably  resistant 
to  spring.  On  the  upper  cd^  of 
Black  Hayes,  along  the 


fenceline  and  foe  field,  are  a 
few  tunnel  entrances.  'nke>' 
only  smell  of  earth.  There  are 
no  ifflnts:  no  signs  itf  ocoipa- 
tion.  *rhls  empty  dwelling 
forms,  like  the  tumbled  stones 
in  the  old  garden,  unpeaceftil 
remains. 

Then,  next  to  one  of  foe 
holes,  a corpse:  a fox  ~ a 
small  vixen.  Her  pdt.  the 
(xdMir  (tf  (teu!  bracken,  is  btYh 
ken  with  binds  flecto  of  undvr- 
fUr  lUto  the  coaHiladt  earth  of 
the  hde.  She  lies  on  her  side. 
e>’es  dosed,  front  le$i  out- 
stretched. bs^  legs  folded  be- 
neath her,  How  she  was  killed 
and  why  serais  irrelevant, 
'niere  is  no  aura  at  tragnb' 
around  her  body,  only  a wait' 
ing  to  Qwit  bito  the  earth.  Thb 
feub  as  tf  It  knows  much 
of  death.  And  fids  one  seems 
significant,  as  if  demands  to 
be  known,  to  be  shared  be- 
y^  the  locked  secrets  of 
Hack  Hayes,  to  sut  the  wood- 
land free  to  change.  One  fong 
protrudes  from  the  fox’s  Up  in 
Its  bite  into  the  dariiest  sleep. 
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:OMEtotheLib. 
eratedZone,elee- 
tion-firee(a]sic^, 
MORI-free  (entirely),  cele- 
brating: both  the  first  week 
of  spring  and  **PnMic  Holi- 
day (Rep.  Ireland)*'.  We 
headed  for  the  last  few 
days*  performances  of  in- 
side ^le  Firm,  numing 
until  Saturday  at  the 
Queen's  nieatr^  Hom- 
chnrclL.  Potting  the  Krays 
on  stage  was  always  going 
to  be  trldderthan  reviving 
Anyone  For  Tennis?  and,  as 
first  night  approached  last 
month.  “Wends”  of  Che  ter- 
rible twins  mailed  the  sort 
of  goodplnck-darling  mes- 
sages the  cast  could  have 
done  wfthoat.  One  such, 
postmarked  London  Sooth, 
^pm  February  4:  “1  hc^ 
there  is  nothing  in  theshow 
that  is  bad-monthii^;  the 
name  of  the  Krays  or  yon 
conldflndyoiirMlf  cm  the 
end  of  a yanking.’*  An- 
otben ‘T  want  to  make  it 
abscdntely  (dear  that  1 want 
no  wrong performances.”  A 
third  came  in  cnt-ont  SesK 
pistols-style  newspxint.  'Hte 
show  has  nmpeacefhlly  for 
nearly  fbnr  weeks,  so  the 
fidends'  critical  criteria 
most  have  been  satisfied. 
Break  a teg?  Yon  said  ft. 

WAY  out  west  at  TV 
Centre,  BBC  man- 
agement's latest 
torch  £kom  reality  is  evi- 
denced by  a progress  report 
tacked  up  by  the  car-paA 
' lifts. ‘^Following  a recent 
incident  investigations 
show  that  lift  No,  1 over- 
traveDed  to  the  ground 
Door  and  was  brought  to 
rest  by  the  correct  opera- 
tion (tf  it's  [sic]  safety  de- 
vices.” Biitspeak-to- 
En^dsh  translation 
lUZows:  tiie  lift  fen  out  (tf* 
control  and  crashed  into 
the  flings  at  the  botom  of 
shaft.  Over-traveled, 
rill?  Thank  yon  to  “BBC  Fa- 
dllties  Management/BBC 
Resources'*. 

SUDING  gently  (In 
cemtrast  to  No.  1 lift) 
in  to  our  gnidglsgcon- 
cessions  to  the  loomingsix 
weeks  of  solid  lies,  we  tom 
to  John  Latsis,  the  Greek 
shtyowner  at  the  centre  of 
false  memory  syndrome  on 
the  part  of  (a)  Lord  McAl- 
pine,  (b)  John  Major  or  (c) 
both.  Lord  A says  JM  asked 
him  to  tcrach  the  tycoon  for 
fighting  fonds,  JM  says  he 
didn’t.  We  may  be  able  to 
resolvethisdlstressingdjs- 
pnte,  having  tracked  down  a 

fanner  receptionist  at  the 
FoiiF  Seasons  Hcitel  in  Park 
Lane,  a favourite  Latsis 
hostelry  back  in  the  mid- 
1980s.  Captain  Latsis,  It 
seems,  was  a tipper  of  suidi 
genrirofiity  thathe  “show- 
ered £20  notes  like  con- 
fetti". Craftier  staff  mem- 
ben  would  give  a cheery 
“Thank  yon.  Captain  Lat- 
sis” before  nipping  throi^ 
the  back  office  to  re-emerge 
in  a (Qflkrent  part  of  recep- 
tion to  take  advantage  oftais 
poor  eyesight  and  palm  an- 
otherscore.Soferodoosa 
ttyper  was  he  tiiat  he  once 
shhmed  up  a ladder  to  drop 
£20toacontractwijidow- 
eleanmr.  Could  It  be  that  in 
the  matter  of  his  £2  million 
drop  to  the  Tories,  the  only 
hard-sell  was  coming  fkum 
the  nmnlficeat  Captain 
himself? 

^RUDGlNGconces- 
I Blon  (1):  We  spy  the 
i hand  Tory  candi- 
date Archie  Notman  in  the 
apparent  mn  on  supplies  of 
hf^iir's  Mold,  one  (if  three 
election  Qiecial  brews  on 
oShr  at  Ar6fale*s  very  own 
Asda  Chain.  Our  man  in  the 
Cilaphain  Jmetion  hraneh 

reported  tiiat  by  contrast 

Tray's  Ttrole  seemed  to  be 
hltthig  (xmsttxner  resis- 
tance. Either  this  is  thefirst 
recorded  dirty  trick  or 
those  polls  are  way,  way 
wrung.  Meanwhile,  the  rel- 
egatt(m  oTFo^  Blair's  New 
Britain:  My '\^sx(m  Of  A 
Young  Country  to  a £2.99 
bargain  bucket  in  Charing 
Cross  lUmd  Oist  price  £8.99) 
looks  like  a straight  (Mna- 
aereialdeci^oa. 

Grudging  conces- 
sion (2):  Wen  done 
pxlson  supremo  Ann 
tnddecombe,  who  Just 
manag^  to  scrape  in  visits 
taaUl£9con«i^OBal&c£l- 
Ities  in  Ensdaud  and  Wales 
before  the  whi^e  blew. 
Beating  the  eleetion  dead- 
line wasn't  easy:  she  ^d  to 

egneesBe  i28lanunersinto 
four  days  in  order  to  eon- 
plete  tbe  grand  tour. 

There's  dedication. 

iOOR  Swampy  the 

iTunnelman,  whose 

trial  date  is  fisced  for 
^ISChehastoslt  _ 

throng  six  weeks  of  pplni- 
ciana  competiBS  to  8^ 
tonidi  with  him. 

I reAK  wwesirrMV  rgjf 
v^WNaRMsoeBPorwe^ 


Strike  first,  fast  and 
forget  most  voters 


Commentary 


Martin 

Kettle 


'HIS  is  not  merely  the 
longest  anticipated 
election  of  modern 
times.  It  is  also, 
thoQ^  partly  fior  that  gama 
reason,  tbe  most  tlioroughly 
preparril  by  those  who  will 
fight  IL  More  thou^t,  more 
pianwWip  and,  in  dll  probabil- 
ity, more  money  has  teen  in- 
vested in  the  events  of  the 
next  six  weeks  than  in  any 
other  poZiticaZ  coafrontation 
in  our  histo^.  No  general 
staff  went  to  war  better  pre- 
pared for  the  fray  than  Brit- 
ain's political  parties. 

But  there  is  nothing  old- 
fashioned  about  the  rampaign 
to  whldi  we  are  about  to  be 
exposed,  EHectiaa  nampaigna 
these  days  have  been  revolu- 
tionised in  the  same  way  as 
militaiy  planning  Hi-tech 
has  replace  the  poor  bloody 
Infantry  long  ago.  Elections 
are  no  longer  won,  tiie  strate- 
gists say.  by  supporters 
knoRking  on  doors  and  by 
canvassers  diamacing  politi- 


cal programmes  on  doorsteps 
thrtHighout  the  land.  Evra  old 
rituals  like  envelcqie  fttnfFing 
and  election  meetings 
(remember  them?)  are  thinga 
of  the  past  Ejections  are  won 
by  preparation,  resources  and 
dlsciplme.  And  in  the  words 
of  the  American,  general, 
these  dtys  it’s  about  being  flr- 
stest  with  mostesL 
Try  as  yon  may,  you  do  not 
getter  in  any  discussion  with 
poUticians  about  the 
without  resorting  to  *hi-e  lan- 
gua^  of  warfare.  This  Is.  as 
Ihe  TYotskyists  used  to  say, 
no  atwdant  For  the  first  timo 
in  our  history,  Britain  is  liv- 
ing In  tbe  era  of  tbe  perma- 
nent campaign.  Politicians  no 
innppr  {g>end  most  of  their 
time  thmiring  or  axgulng,  let 
alone  governing.  Th^  apanii 
it  campaigning,  and  cam- 
paigning is  a form  of  wartere 

by  another  name. 

But  who  is  the  enemy? 
Those  trim  came  into  pnUti«» 
for  a cause  coidd  be  Ibigiven 
for  miss^  their  aim  here. 
For  this  is  not  any  longer  war- 
' &re  between  social  or 

even  prinmrily  between  politi- 
cal parties.  In  British  pdaitics. 
ffawnpaigniwg  is  pruxuirily  a 
war  against  and  through  the 
piftdia,  in  which  tbe  press  are 
not  seen  as  a necessary  evil  or 
even  — perish  Qie  — 

a necessary  g(X)d. 

The  press  are  the  end  and 
not  the  means.  We  are  the  tar- 


get  in  this  campaign.  They 
think  that  if  thty  can  capture 
ns  tiien  thty  can  capture  you. 
This  war  will  not  be  fought  so 
much  for  priicy  advantage  as 
for  commanding  influence. 
Capture  Mount  Brunson  end 
Oakley  Rkte  or  ewa  the  Rus- 
bildger  Hristts  and  the  Btit- 
ton  Pass,  and  the  voters  win 
lie  before  you  undefended  and 
vulnerable.  To  that  rad,  aD 
these  efforts  are  now  brat 
In  fact  there  will  he  two 
riectiona  taking  place  over  the 
nect  six  werics,  not  one.  The 
first  riecdon  is  the  riection 
that  most  pe^de  tWnk  is 
about  to  take  place,  an  elec- 
tion conducted  largely  accord- 
ing to  modernised  versions  of 
teixty  coDventioaml  »t»ii  tradi- 
tional rules.  In  this  riection, 
the  nation  win  become  a glrat 
fraum  in  which  the  parAi^ 
win  parade  their  own  virtues 
and  attack  their  oppements' 
vices  and  the  voters,  sitting  in 
their  front  rocras  by  their  tele- 
visions or  reading  their 
papers  over  foe  lunch  break, 
win  arbitrate  between 
Dream  on.  This  platonic 
version  of  tbe  teir  riection 
opra  to  an  may  have  lingered 
on  in  stmie  vesti^al  respects 
until  quite  recently,  but  it  no 
longer  exists  at  an  in  foe 
minds  of  the  parties.  Ihis  is 
because  foe  parties  are  Sit- 
ing the  real  rieetioo,  the  (me 

that  counts,  iinlwat  you 

are  a swing  voter  in  a mar- 


ginal constituency,  you  are 
not  part  (ff  it  at  an. 

The  parties  do  not  like  to  go 
public  about  tbeir  lists  of  key 
seats  or  alxnit  tbe  means  that 
they  en^doy  to  get  at  foe  vot- 
ers who  can  swfog  these  key 
seats  one  way  or  another.  But 
this  is  where  the  riection  wiU 
be  won  and  lost  and  whrae  foe 
parties  long  ago  dug  them- 
selves in.  ihe  seats  at  Issue 
and  the  voters  who  are 
deemed  to  matter  are  easy  to 
identify.  All  you  need  is  one  of 

the  volumes  of  electoral  teets 
that  are  now  widriy  arailahle 
(not  s^risingly,  I 
for  this  purpose  the  Guard- 
ian's own  Election  Guide)  and 
which  list  the  attafnahte  seats 
in  order  of  maiginanty.  Ihen. 
having  idratilied  the  seats,  all 
you  need  is  to  hone  foe  mes- 
sage to  suit  foe  voters  who 
may  chai^  their  mindB. 

It  is  to  these  votras  that  all 
political  blandishments  are 
now  tailored.  For  months  they 
have  been  the  objeexs  of  dan- 
destlne  reconnaissance  and  fo- 
cused flattery.  If  you  are  such 
a voter,  then  nothLog  is  too 
good  for  you.  Your  views  are 
repeatedly  solicited  on  the 
issues  of  tbe  day.  Your  anxi- 
eties and  your  prejudices  are 
treated  with  /tefirence  and 
respect  If  It  is  possible  to 
focus  a policy  to  your  needs 
then  rest  assured  that  it  will 
be  done.  If  you  are  a core  votw* 
in  a safe  seat  on  foe  other 
hand,  forget  it  The  politicians 
are  counting  ra  you.  but  you 
no  longer  count  in  British 
ptditics. 

In  me  sense,  nothing  could 
be  more  logical  than  thia-  In 
the  first-past-foe-post  constit- 
uency system,  all  that  matters 
in  an  eiection  is  to  win  more 
seats  than  the  other  lot  The 
seats  in  question  are  obvious, 
as  are  the  relatively  small 
pnqiorticm  of  voters  who  have 
an  uncertain  allegiance.  The 
parties  are  therefore  acting 
absolutety  sensibly  in  focus- , 
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Don’t  rob  the 
poorest  to  feed 
the  richest 


ing  their  efforts  at  this  small 
sliver  of  tbe  population. 

Yet  the  problem  is  that,  in 
doing  it  this  way,  foe  whole 
election,  and  the  ideal  of  the 
first  election  in  particular, 
are  irrevocably  slewed.  Like 
everyone  **I*ft,  sv^g  voters  in 
key  seats  get  most  of  their  in- 
formation from  television. 
Like  most  other  pecvle.  tfaej' 
mould  their  sense  of  a party 
from  brief  but  repeated  expo- 
sure to  tlie  customised  images 
of  foe  part}'  leaders.  As  a 
resulL  everything  on  foe  air- 
waves is  aimed  primarily  at 
these  voters  alone  and  not  at 
the  generality  yoterv. 

'mat,  above  all,  is  why  you 
are  frustrated  (assumii^  that 
you  are)  with  foe  images  and 
messages  orchestrated  by 
Labour's  massively  disci- 
plined and  competent  plan- 
ners, It's  tecause  they  aren’t 
aimed  at  you  in  the  first 
place. 

Swing  voters  are,  by  defini' 
tion.  those  who  to  vote 
Conservative  and  who  now- 
contemi^te  voting  Labour. 
Their  views  are.  by  defini 
tion.  to  the  right  of  Labour’s 
Their  preoccupations,  it  now 
emerges  fit>m  the  focus  group 
surveys  on  which  (in  one 
sense  ri^tiy)  the  patties  de- 
pend. are  unusually  self-inter- 
ested. They  are.  it  appears. 
stiD  mouxiilng  the  loss  of 
Margaret  Tbatcher  and 
remain  besotted  with  foe  con 
ceit  of  strong  leadership 
which  she  encouraged  and 
which  Tony  Blair  therefore 
seeks  to  emulate. 

Tbe  one  thing  they  aren’t, 
though,  is  typical.  And  yet 
they  dictate  foe  terms  of  foe 
election  on  which  we  are  now 
embarked.  It  is  a bizarre 
irony  that  the  high-minded 
pampaipn  fo  secoTe  a progres- 
sive majority  is  so  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  a ruthless 
battle  for  the  support  of  this 
so  often  feckless  and  selfish 
minority. 


Hail  to  the  chief 

Robert  Blackburn  wants  no  more  presidential  announcements 

T 


HE  manner  of  yes- 
terday's public  an- 
nouncement of  the 
election  date  by 
John  Major  was 
proof  of  just  how  ter  the 
muted  Kingdom's  system  cf 
parliamentary  government 
has  moved  in  a quasi-presi- 
dential  direction. 

Major’s  announcement  out- 
side 10  Downing  Street  at 
l2.a^pm,  in  firat  (ff  a hatteiy 
(ff  press  and  trievislra.  cam- 
eras, followed  by  him  taking 
questions  from  journalists, 
bore  all  the  hallmarks  of  an 
American  presidential  media 
conference. 

But  whereas  in  the  United 
States  presidents  are  elected 
directly  by  foe  people,  in  Brit- 
ain a prime  minister  te  orastl- 
tutiotudly  aceountriile  to  Pai> 
liament,  and  bils  position 
d^encis  upon  being  able  to 
r-ftffirnBnd  the  ccmfidrace  and 
loyalty  of  a majcHdty  of  MPs. 

Earlier  this  cratury,  prime 
ministers  made  the  an- 
nouncement of  a general  elec- 


tion in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Herbert  Asquith,  Ram- 
•say  Macdonald  and  Stanley 
Baldwin  an  made  announce- 
ments in  this  way.  acccaspa- 
nying  what  they  raid  with  a 
constitutional  reason  for  foe 
timing  of  the  riectioo,  which 
was  then  debated.  Many 
wonld  argue  that  this  should 
stDl  be  the  ease  today,  and 
some  go  frirther  and  say  that 
MPs.  should  be  asked  to  ^ve 
foeir  fonual  approval  to  the 
decision. 

Since  1966,  however,  there 
has  been  no  such  prime  min- 
isterial announcement  In  foe 
House.  Between  then  and 
1987,  general  eiection  dates 
were  announced  to  the  world 
in  the  rafoer  meagre  and  fur- 
tive form  of  a pr^  notice 
issued  to  foe  media  by  the 
staff  at  Number  10.  Com- 
plaints about  the  change  in 
practice  were  made,  in  foe 
Ownmong  itself  by  foe  for- 
mer Liberal  leader  Jo  Gri- 
mond  in  1979  and  by  William 
watnTitnn  in  1983  — he  an- 


grily told  foe  Leader  of  foe 
House  it  was  “a  gross  dis- 
courtesy’’. But  no  prime  min- 
ister has  thought  fit  to 
restore  the  former  practice, 
which  is  clearly  more  appro- 
priate to  our  parliamentary 
systrai  of  government. 

John  Major’s  style  ci  press 
conference  apnftnwpement  is 
a novel  development  of  his 
own.  Be  initiated  it  In  1992, 
when  It  was  perceived  to  be 
advantageous  for  party  elec- 
tioneering. After  flnnoimfting 
foe  d^  of  tte  election,  he 
proceeded  to  elaborate  on 
why  it  was  in  the  national 
interest  that  people  should 
vote  Conservative. 

Yesterday,  he  did  the  same. 
Two  minutes  for  foe  state- 
ment, five  minutes  on  why 
people  should  vote  Conserva- 
tive, and  five  minutes  an- 
swering journalists’  ques- 
tions on  matters  of  a largely 
party  political  nature.  What 
was  earlier  in  our  history 
perceived  to  be  a constitu- 
tional act  bjM  today  become  a 


sknfUl  photo-opportimity  — 
eCfectivriy  a party  election 
broacast  timed  to  go  out  on 
the  (me  o’clock  news  on  all 
television  channels. 

Prime  ministers  are  able  to 
control  the  manner  of  the 
election  announcements,  of 
course,  because  they  control 
the  acts  of  dissolution  and 
foe  setting  of  foe  election 
date.  At  common  law,  these 
are  acts  of  the  Crown,  exer- 
cised by  the  Queen  at  the 
request  of  the  prime  minis- 
ter. Britain  has  inherited  a 
Hosting  date  s^em  from  its 
feudal  history  and  the  theory 
of  the  royal  prerogative. 

This  also  explains  the 
special  political  significance 
cf  riection  announcements  in 
this  country,  derived  from 
foe  fact  that  elections  are  not 
held  at  fixed  intervals.  In  the 
US,  by  ctmtrast,  elections  to 
foe  House  of  Represenatives 
are  held  every  two  years,  and 
presidents  hold  office  for 
four-year  terms.  In  France, 
the  national  assembly  is 


Just  tell  politics  like  it  is,  please 

Tony  Bonn  argues  we  need  broadcasting  which  gives  us  the  arguments  straight 

L 


AST  night  BxifUB  Wal- 
den. delivered  tbe  last 

lOf  his  TV  lectores  on 

LabcmT'  loaders,  Ehig^  Gai^ 
gfcoii.  Steroid  vnison  and 
Jhn  1 caxmot  re- 

call' any  political  pro- 
grammes which  have 
gripped  ine ' more  com- 
plet^-  These  broadcasts 
are  a tonr-^fOrce,  deliv- 
med  unscripted  straiiht  to 
ctunora  with  no  film  blips, 
no  cartoons  and  no  gim- 
inidcs  to  (fistxeet  ns.  ' 
Brian  U a fonhtdable  aim 
experienced  politician,  who 
knew  those  leaders  we^ 
But  what  was  really  exdf- 
ing  was  that  we  were 
treated  to  arguments,  at 
teagth,  with  no  taten^ 
tions.  The  impact  was  tre- 
mendous. It  is  no  esaggera- 
tion  to  say  that  ^ose 
broadcasts  maxlc  a possahie 
waterdfed  in  the 
tion  a£  personalities 


issues,  showing  how  they 
offnid-  be  handled  if  we 
could  only  escape  firom 
present  conventions  which 
make  the  coverage  of  poEL- 
tics  sQ  cheap*  shallow,  neg- 
ative and  boring- 

For  years  we  have  been 
told  that  the  attention  span 
of  tbe  average  viewer  is  a 
SO  sotxmd  soundbite,  or  a 
longer  interview,  where  the 
interviewer  sets  the  agenda 
ngaidlera  of  what  inters 
vie  wee  wants  to  say. 

There  appears  to  be  an 
nnwrttten  understanding 
among  broadcasters  that 
few  speeches  In  Parliament 
aye  ever  to  be  shown  in  fuIL 
News  departments  se^ 
also  to  have  derided  tiiat 
what  is  said  at  public  me^ 
iwgB  or  dernuusLiations  is 
not  to  be  reported  and  cov- 
erage Is  to  be  confined^  to 
crowd  shots  and 
with  tbe  police- 


Instead  we  are  shown 
journalists  interviewing 
other  Joanxalists  or  com- 
meaitators  interpreting  the 
iwwmiiig  and  motives  of 
those  who  have  made 
q^eeehes,  intertyursed  with 
pollsters  pontificating — aH 
having  been  briefed  by  the 
spindorinrs. 

MPs  become  puppets  in  a 
drama  scripted  at  some 
news  editor's  morning  con- 
ference. A good  example  is 
the  debate  about  Europe, 
the  most  important  consti- 
tutional decision  to  be 
♦nTfpii  in  this  country  in 
peace  time  this  century. 
Anyone  who  donbts  the 
wisdom  of  accepting  an  un- 
elected central  bank  Is 
f—noH  a nationalist  or  a 
trouble-maker,  or  is  as- 
aiwwttS  to  be  launching  a 
crude  leadefship  hid. 

B^tan's  lectures  were  a 
bteatii  of  firesh  air  — bring- 


ing the  speaker  and  an^- 
once  into  a relationship 
(tieTlsi(m  has  never  pramit- 
ted.  Having  said  an  that  1 
must  add  that  the  tiirost  of 
Brian’s  anatyais  was  pure 
Thateberism,  designed  to 
depict  the  Labour  Party 
negatively  and 

destructively. 

He  spoke  of  tbe  party  as  a 
“ramriiackle  coalition"  in 
a “phUraophic  mess",  tell- 
ing to  realise  that  “capital- 
ism is  the  best  economic 
system.”  Wilson  was  sev- 
erely criticised  for  seeking 
to  ‘‘the  unity  of 

the  perty",  which  made 
btm  a “by-word  for  politi- 
cal dishonesty"  as  he  strug- 
gled with  “the  deadweight 
of  oat^ted  ideology".  Cal- 
^apiiaw  was  denounced  for 
his  affection  for  the  trade 
iT»*(«ne.  which  supposedly 
led  him  to  kill  the  *bfeg  he 
loved,  and  offered  aympa- 


riected  for  five-year  teims, 
and  in  Germany,  members  ri* 
the  Bundestag  operate  on 
four-year  fixed  term.  Voters 
and  opposition  parties  In 
those  countries  therefore 
know  precisely  when  the 
next  election  will  be,  obviat- 
^ foe  need  for  any  an- 
nouncement sueb  as  that 
which  takes  place  in  Britain. 

The  wider  significance  of 
yesterday’s  ceremony  out- 
side Nu^er  10,  therefore, 
may  be  that  it  leads  to  a 
questioning  of  foe  power  of 
the  prime  minister  to  set  the 
riection  date,  and  whether  it 
might  be  thought  desirable  to 
institute  a Qx^  four-year  in- 
terval between  general 
riections. 

There  is  now  considerable 
parliamentary  support  for 
such  a measure,  particulatly 
across  foe  Labour  and  Lib- 
eral Democrat  parties.  Fbr 
foe  future,  however,  at  foe 
very  least,  surriy  a prime 
ministerial  statement  of  sucb 
political  magnitude  as  foe 
date  (ff  Paili^ent’s  own  de- 
mise and  the  general  riection 
should  first  be  given  in  the 
(foamber  of  foe  House  of 
Commons,  not  on  foe  prime 
minister’s  own  doorstep  di- 
rectly to  foe  media. 

Robert  Blackburn's  book,  The 
Electoral  System  In  Britain,  is 
published  by  Macmillan  Press 


thy  for  having  to  tece  that 
“truculent  body”  — the 
party  conference. 

It  is  nytnniehing  that  the 
BBC  shoold  have  decided, 
on  the  eve  of  a general  elec- 
tion, that  it  was  appropri- ' 
ate  to  cotnmissfon  three  i 
powerful  diatribes  against 
the  Labour  party.  They  no 
donbt  justified  it  (m  tbe 
grounds  that  it  was  Old 
Labour  they  sought  to  de- ' 
stroy.  confident  that  that 
would  be  welcomed  by  all 
the  party  leaders,  who 
want  to  see  tbe  Labour  I 
Party  written  out  of  tiie  iiis- 
tory  of  tbe  20th  century. 

But  the  real  importance 
of  these  prugrammes  lay  in 
tbe  possibilities  tbey 
opened  up  of  faearf^  azgu- 
ments  frtnn  other  people,  at  | 
e<iual  length,  across  the 
whole  spectrum  of  political 
opinion  fixon  inside  and 
ontside  PariiamenL 

It  is  time  to  challenge  the 
media  censorship  which  de- 
nies us  the  ri^t  to  bear; 
any  but  a narrow  establish- 
ment view,  earefhlly  pack- 
^ed  for  us  by  “experts’ 
who  share  that  view  l 
themselves. 


Geoipe  Monbiot 

IKAV'E  t«‘o  friends  who 
owe  their  survival  to 
supermarkets.  Lindsey 
roams  the  aislre,  loading  food 
not  into  her  basket,  but 
straight  into  her  mouth.  Carl 
rummages  through  skips  be- 
hind the  stores.  Both  ore  out 
of  work  .uid  can’t  get  benefits. 
Of  the  two,  Lind^'  is  doing 
best  She  is  often  thrown  out 
,uid  occasional])'  roughed  up. 
but  has  never  been  arrest^. 
The  supermarkets,  she  thinks, 
are  too  anbamissed  to  prose- 
cute people  who  arc  oln'iously 
starving  among  the  sceptred 
aisles. 

Sometimes  Carl  conies 
across  open  skips  containing 
enough  food  to  keep  him  alive 
for  months,  were  he  able  to 
transport  and  store  it.  A cou- 
ple of  treeks  ago.  he  found 
more  than  a tonne  of  cheese  in 
one-pound  packs,  with  a 
month  to  go  on  the  seD-b>' 
date.  The  supermarkets,  he 
saysv  suddenly  decide  that  a 
line  isn't  selling  fast  enough 
and  clear  it  to  release  the  shelf 
space.  But  most  outlets  now 
push  surplus  produce  into  a 
sealed  skip,  where  it  is 
spraj’ed  with  chemicals  and 
groimd  up.  Unlike  Lindse>'. 
Carl  has  twice  been  prose- 
cuted: taking  waste  food  from 
skips  amounts  in  law  to  theft. 

Is  this  the  supermarket  cf 
values  we’ve  hrard  so  much 
about?  It  certainly  seems 
rafoer  odd  that  those  w*bo  dis- 
paragingly use  retailers’  jar- 
gon — off-the-peg  ethics,  pick- 
and-raix  morality  — to  lament 
foe  decline  in  moral  values 
are  also  among  the  first  to 
leap  to  the  superstores’ 
defence. 

week  foe  Reverend 
John  Papnorfo  suggested  that 
shoplifting  from  super- 
markets was  a “re-allocation 
of  resources"  from  stores  “de- 
stroying the  basic  framework 
of  vibrant  commimiUes".  The 
hissarafironted  virtue  has  yet 
to  die  down.  One  can’t  help 
suspect  that,  much  as  our 
commentators  disdain  the 
supennarket  of  x'riues.  they 
rather  approve  of  the  values  of 
supermarkets. 

Whate\’er  you  make  of  his 
prescription,  there's  nothing 
wrong  with  his  analysis.  The 
values  of  supennarkets  are 
characteristically  shaky,  fre- 
quently criminaL  In  East  Af- 
rica. white  growers  contracted 
to  British  superstores  are  now 
stealing  water  allocated  to 
some  (tf  the  poorest  and  most 
vulnerable  people  on  earth. 
The  Wasonera  River,  on 
which  the  livelihood  oC  tens  of 
thousands  of  central  Kenyans 
depends,  has  run  dry  as  a 
result  of  filial  pumping.  Star- 
vation in  central  Kenya  is 


now  directly  attributable  to 
Britain’s  consumption  (^  un- 
seasonal  mange-iout. 

No  sector  interprets  the  no- 
tion of  *Dlanning  gain"  more 
liberally  tViaw  the  sup^tores. 
In  theor>',  planning  gain  is  foe 
means  by  which  developers 
can  ameliorate  the  social  and 
environmental  Impact  of  their 
projects.  In  practice,  the 
supermarkets  use  it  as  legal- 
ised bribery. 

In  return  for  planning  per- 
mission. theyTl  promise  to 
build  a tennis  court  on  tbe 
other  side  of  town  or  e\'en 
offer  stndgbt  cash  payments. 
In  1995,  Safeway’  stretched  the 
principle  stiU  further  by 
promising  the  Western  Isles 
cauncU  £375,000  worth  of 
sports  facilities  if  it  refused 
fanning  permlssiui  for  the 
Co-op  to  build  a rival  store. 
Last  week,  schoolchildren  in 
Menon,  south  London,  de- 
cided to  take  Soinsbu^''s  to 
court  for  failing  to  build  foe 
amenities  it  had  promised. 

In  a score  of  subtle  ways, 
some  legal,  some  not,  supor- 
.siores  force  us  to  cany  the 
costs  of  foeir  expansion.  Be 
tween  1976  and  1969.  44JXX) 
food  .shoiM:  closed  down,  with  a 
massive  net  decline  in  both 
the  quantiD'  and  quality  of 
employment.  Dodgy  business 
rate  holiday.^  and  a flat  refusal 
to  p.ty  the  environmental  and 
infrastructural  costs  of  freight 
hnukige  ensure  that  foeir  prof- 
its are  our  loss. 

Tbe  superstores'  expropria- 
tion from  the  commonweal 
amounts  to  a heist  of  unprece- 
dented proportions.  Lindsey 
and  her  fiiends  can  stuff  their 
faces  with  crisps  and  caviar 
every  day  of  the  year  and  do 
nothing  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance. Only  when  superstores 
are  forced  both  to  pay  tbeir 
own  costs  and  to  coimpete  on 
equal  terms  with  other 
retailers  will  the  super- 
markets start  to  give  as  much 
as  they  take. 

iHERE’S  no  question 
about  what  needs  to  be 
done,  banning  permis- 
sion for  unbuilt  out-of-town 
superstores  must  be  cancelled; 
foe  taxation  of  road  freight 
and  aviation  feel  sbauJd  be 
massivety  increased;  r^onal 
retail  monopolies  need  to  be 
investigated  by  the  MMC.  But 
the  big  stores  are  tremen- 
dously powerful  Their-  bosses 
are  endowed  with  knight- 
hoods, peerages  and.  lor  AS- 
DA’S  Chief  Executive,  a safe 
pariiamentaiy  seat  They  can 
buy  foeir  way  into  tevour  and 
out  of  trouble.  Lad>'  Porter, 
the  Tbsco  heiress,  could  pay 
her  part  of  foe  £31  million  fine 
imposed  by  the  district 
auditor  without  blinking. 

The  government  mi^t  not 
be  abie  to  stop  foem;  b^  by 
withdrawing  our  custom,  we 
can.  When  you  step  into  a 
superstore,  you  are  faced 
with  a choice  of  two  crimes: 
joining  the  poor  in  stealing 
from  foe  rich,  or  helping  foe 
rich  to  steal  Ihim  the  poor. 
Both  are  wrong,  but  even  in 
the  supermarket  of  values, 
one  crime  is  surely  more  hei- 
nous than  the  other. 
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J Carson  Mark 


A sausage  to  blow  up  the  world 


The  Canadian'born 
physicist  J Carson 
Mark,  who  has  died 
aged  83.  became  di- 
rector of  theoretical 
physics  at  the  Los  Alamos  lab- 
oratory in  1947  and  shaped 
American  thermonijclear  te^ 
devices  and  the  early  multi- 
megatOD  U-weapons. 

TnHiaity  a member  of  the 
British  group  which  joined 
the  American  Manhattan  nu- 
clear weapon  project  at  Los 
Alamos  in  1944-45.  Mark  had 
an  intuitive  understanding  of 
the  behaviour  of  radiation  and 
materials  during  a confui^ 
fission-fusion  process.  His 
presence,  perception  and  bal- 
ance held  Los  Alamos  together 
finn'ne  the  post-war  years  of 
controversy  and  technical 
conillcL 

There  were  two  major 
sources  of  controversy^  the 
speed  at  which  H-bomb 
research  should  or  could  be 
pushed  fonrard.  and  the  H- 


bomb  design  at  which  to  aim. 
Work  on  fission-triggered  fu- 
sion weapons  started  during 
the  war  a^.  early  In  1945,  Bd- 
ward  Teller’s  original  pro- 
posal for  a fission-fusion 
bomb,  very  similar  to  the 
Soriet  H-bomb  pioneer  Andrei 
Sakharov's  later  “layered 
cake'*,  was  extended  by  his  no- 
tion of  the  “pipe  bomb".  In 
this  the  fusion  component 
burned  like  a fuse  and  the 
yield  was  virtually  unlimited. 
Much  refmed,  this  emei^ed  at 
the  hands  of  Carson  Mark  as 
the  “Mike”  sausage  device 
which,  tested  on  Eniwatok 
atoll  in  1952.  ushered  in  the  H- 
bomb  era. 

In  April  1945  a secret  three- 
day  Los  Alamos  meeting  as- 
sessed the  fbasibility  of  pro- 
posed H-bomb  designs.  Mark, 
with  von  Neumann,  Teller. 
Ulam  and  some  20  key  scien- 
tists — induding  the  Soviet 
spy  Klaus  Fuchs  — driven  by 
Teller’s  enthusiasm  for  bds 


“super  bomb”,  decided  that  H- 
weapons  of  almost  unlimited 
explosive  yield  were  feasible. 
This  meeting  was  the  laist 
important  Los  Alamos  gather- 
ing attended  by  Fuchs.  Shortly 
afterwards,  he  returned  to 


The  thinking  was 
that  an  H-bomb 
was  not  an 
H-bomb  without  a 
yield  of  megatons’ 

Britain  to  head  the  theoretical 
physics  division  at  Harwell, 
until  his  1951  arrest 
Mark  was  not  convinced  by 
Teller’s  arguments.  “We 
really  bad  no  idea  bow  to 
make  these  gadg^,  and  had 
no  way  of  carrying  out  the 
enormous  calculations  that 


were  needed.”  he  recalled. 
The  reality  was  that  without 
computers  — the  Maniac  com- 
puter did  not  come  into  use 
until  19S2  — Carson’s  teams 
worked  mainly  with  slide 
rules  and  educated  guesswork 
on  simplified  and  often  two- 
dimensional  mathematical 
models  of  highly  complex 
three-dimensional  dynamics. 

Even  so  two  members  of  the 
team.  Stanislav  Ulam  and  Cor- 
nelius Everett  showed  that  in 
Teller's  propel  shock-wave 
design  the  energy  losses 
vrould  be  so  great  that  the  fh- 
siem  reaction  would  simply 
Gale  out  Ulam  proposed  a de- 
sign using  radiation 
compression. 

To  avoid  premature 
explosion  of  another  kind, 
Mark  had  Ulam.  Everett  and 
the  infuriated  Teller  thrash 
out  their  problems  in  front  of 
Norris  Bradbury,  the  labora- 
tory’s chief  administrator. 
Teller  was  eventually  con- 


vinced and  Marit  steered  the 
' team  toward  a new  Ulam- 
' Tdler  design.  Its  essential  — 
; some  say  beautiful  — fuskxi 
physics  were  demonstrated  in 
: the  George  device,  that  was 
tested  in  the  1950  Greenhouse 

series.  Elaborated  as  a 

deuterium-deuterium  reaction 

test  device  in  the  “Mike”  test, 
this  design  evolved  into  the 
first  H-weapons. 

Mark,  by  then  an  .American 
insisted  on  designs  fbr 
the  tests  which  kept  the  phys- 
ics simple.  Even  so.  the 
“Mike”  device  was  bi^  and 
complex  and  rested  on  nneer- 
tain  calculations.  Teller, 
Mark's  aioh  critic,  was  sel- 
dom present:  according  to 
Richard  Rhodes's  19S  77ie 
Afa/cing  of  the  Itydrog&i  Bomb, 
he  1^  in  a huff  because  he 
had  not  been  put  in  charge 
axMl  his  ptaw  for  a separate  H- 
bomb  laboratory  under  his  di- 
rection bad  been  rejected. 

Mark  working  in  unknown 


tenitory.  made  several  lntu< 
hive  changes  to  the  design  to 
riiititnato  complex  shapes  and 
cure  materials  problems  only 
he  perceived.  Jacob  Wechsler. 
second  in  command  of  the 
ivwwh  taam,  said  that  it  was 
Marks's  insUnct  for  the  behav- 
iour of  radiation  and  materi- 
tils  in  conflnemait  and  his 
judgment  of  design  risks  that 
carried  the  day.  “He  was  a fhb- 
olous  physicist  and,  under 
pressure,  became  even  more 
fobulous,”  he  said.  The 
“Mike"  H«bnnb  test  had  a 
yi^  of  lOA  m^tons.  Multi- 
megabm  physics  were  proved. 

in  1994,  looking  back  with 
knoiriedige  of  the  parallel  hut 
much  simpler  Soviet  pro- 
gramme, Mark  confessed  that 
E*os  Alamos  had  probably 
aimed  too  high.  “The  thinking 
was  that  an  H-bomb  was  not 
an  K-bomh  unless  it  had  a 
yidd  of  megatons  and  unless 
we  could  increase  sield  indeG- 
nit^.  This  led  to  great  com- 


plexity. to  technical  dUncul- 
ties  and.  of  course,  to  gre-iter 
cost . . . Half  a megaton  would 
have  been  enough.  If  you  ask 
why  wc  didn't  realise  we  were 
screwing  things  up  by  talking 
the  multi-megaton  approach 
there's  no  answer.” 

M.'uic.  tike  otb^  scientists, 
had  reservations  about  the  H- 
weapon  pre^ramme.  By  IKS, 
he  was  taking  part  in  the  Gen- 
eva (irms  control  nogotlatians 
and  in  the  critical  and  highly 
technical  east-west  discus- 
sions on  the  reliability  of  de- 
tection and  monitoring  of 
underground  tests.  Increas- 
ing!}' he  spoke  of  the  need  for 
weapons  control  and  fw  the 
regulation  of  civil  nuclear  de- 
velopment He  was  a member 
of  the  US  adnsory  committee  i 
on  reactor  saf^uards  and.  In  j 
the  1960s  and  1970s.  a portici-  j 
: pant  in  Pugwasfa  conferences.  I 
He  rethed  In  1973  but  contlnr  I 
' ued  as  a cmisultant  and.  at  a j 
1993  Los  .Alamos  meeting  said  I 


Mazft. . .part  of  the 
Manhattan  protject 

that  nuclear  armouriGs  should 
be  reduced  to  the  minimum 
necessary  for  dotertoncc. 

Mark  was  bom  in  Undsny. 
Ontario  and  took  his  maUte- 
matlcs  and  physics  degree  in 
1935  at  Westeni  Ontario  Uni- 
vei^ty,  and  his  doefnrato  at 
TwonlD  in  1938.  From  tmiver- 
stty  teachlnK.  he  . was  swept 
into  the  wartime  Anglo-Cnn.a- 
dian  nuctear  research  group 
in  Montreal.  Within  two  }*ears 
of  Joining  the  Manhattan  Fro- 
ject  and  although  a ('•ana- 
.dhtn  ^ he  w.'ui  .*ippolnted  to  Us 
most  central  and  sensitiw  po- 
sition. He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Kathleen,  and  by  Uuve 
sons  and  tluiee  daughters. 

Anthony  Tuckar 

Jordan  Carson  Mark.  CBn.*idlan/ 
American  physicist,  bom  July  6. 
1913:  died  March  2. 1997 


Lord  Chelmer 


Jack  Owens 


Birthdays 


Chelmer  in  1973 ...  a principled  politician,  he  would  have  viewed  spin  doctors  with  distaste 

Tory  machine’s 
smooth  operator 

For  TWO  decades.  | Yeomanry  during  the  second  I tually  raised  were  then 
from  the  niid-1930s  on-  world  war,  whi^  was  duly  pubUshed. 
wards.  Conservative  converted  to  the  147  Field  It  was  a reasonable  success. 
Party  conferences  Regiment  RA.  He  was  a lieu-  but  it  seems  likely  that  Ed- 


FOR  TWO  decades, 
from  the  niid-1930s  on- 
wards, Conservative 
Party  conferences 
were  graced  by  a quiet  and 
almost  self-effacing  party  op- 
erator. He  was  Eric  Edwards, 
later  Lord  Chelmer.  who  has 
died  aged  82.  Initially  he  was 
chairman  of  the  national  ex- 
ecutive of  the  National  Union 
of  Conservatives  and  Union- 
ists. and  subsequently  joint 
party  treasurer. 

He  was  the  epitome  of  a 
shrewd  and  calm  manager. 
As  ebainnan  of  the  National 
Union  — this  represents  the 
Tory  constituency  rank  and 
Ole  — he  played  a role  in  the 
discussions  that  preceded  the 
emergence  of  Lord  Home  as 
Prime  Minister  in  1963.  As 
treasurei:^  from  1965  to  1977. 
he  was  a successful  fund- 
raiser using  quiet  techniques, 
in  contrast  to  the  later  ebul- 
lience of  Jeffrey  .Archer. 

He  was  made  a life  peer  in 
1963  and  never  made  a 
maiden  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  partly  because  it 
was  not  thought  appropriate 
for  a former  party  treasurer 
— but  in  any  case  the  reti- 
cence would  have  been  conge- 
nial to  him. 

In  short  he  had  the  quali- ' 
ties  of  a principled  politician  i 
and  would  have  viewed  tbe 
world  of  spin  medicine  with 
distaste. 

Eric  Edwards  was  the  el- 
dest SOD  of  Colonel  C E Ed- 
wards DSO.  After  education  I 
at  Felsted  School  be  aban- 
doned thoughts  of  entering 
diplomatic  service  and 
studied  for  a law  degree  at 
London  University  before  en- 
tering the  family  Qrm  of 
solicitors. 

He  also  followed  his 
father's  military  tradition 
and  served  with  the  Essex 


Yeomanry  dori^  tbe  second 
world  war,  whJ^  was  duly 
converted  to  tbe  147  Field 
Regiment  RA.  He  was  a lieu- 
tenant-colonel at  30  and  won  a 
Military  Cross  in  Normandy. 

In  1945  he  bucked  the  fem- 
iiy  Liberal  tradition  and 
joined  the  Conservative 
party.  Thereafter  his  career 
was  dominated  by  politics, 
but  he  never  ne^ected  his 
l^al  work  and  interests  in 
the  corporate  world  of  insur- 
ance and  property.  He  unsuc- 
cessfully sought  a Southend 
parliamentary  seat. 

The  rebuff  profitably  con- 
centrated his  service  upon 
voluntary  Tory  political 
work,  namely  the  National 
Union.  This  oiEanisation  had 
been  developed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  new  electorate  cre- 
ated by  the  1867  Reform  AcL 
Today  it  provides  for  the 
organisation  of  Conserva- 
tives throughout  the  country, 
and  for  a liaison  between  con- 
stituency members  and  the 
parliamentary  par^. 

Edwards's  politics  were 
highly  pragmatic.  He  ad- 
mi^  R^  Butler’s  moderate 
policies  and  also  approved  of 
the  middle  way  philosophy  of 
Harold  Macmillan,  with 
whom  he  felt  a personal  rap- 
port. He  was  a dependable 
support  for  the  Tory  leader 
after  Suez  and  throu^out  the 
difficult  early  1960s.  but  he 
was  never  regarded  as  a plat- 
form cypher. 

In  1965,  Eldwards  became 
the  party's  joint  treasurer.  As 
ever  finances  were  unsatis- 
factory and  he  devised  the 
technique  by  which  each  con- 
stituency association  contrib- 
uted a “quota”  to  Conserva- 
tive Central  Office  based  on 
the  number  of  votes  h had  se- 
cured at  the  last  election.  The 
quota  levied  and  the  sum  ac- 


tually raised  were  then 
pubUshed. 

It  was  a reasonable  success, 
but  it  seems  likely  that  Ed- 
wanfe  was  increasingly  in- 
clined to  accept  the  case  for 
some  state  funding  of  poUti- 
cal  parties. 

There  still  remains  a sense 
of  drama  and  conspiracy  over 
the  emei^Dce  o[  Alec  Home 
to  the  Conservative  leader- 
ship in  1963.  Edwards,  as 
chairman  of  the  National 
Union,  was  part  of  the  consul- 
tation  process.  Margaret 
Shephenl.  a feUow  member  of 
the  National  Union  and  he ' 
contacted  senior  grassroots  > 
Tories.  It  was  alleged  that 
they  found  Conservative 
opinion  sharply  divided  be- 1 
tween  Butler  and  Ho^.  I 

In  an  atmosphere  of  high 
drama,  Edwards  was  sent  to  I 
Inquire  of  Home  if  his  health  ! 
! “was  up  to  the  job”.  It  was. 

I There  is  no  conclusive  evi- ' 
dence  to  suggert  that  Ed- 
' wards  worked  with  Macmil- 
lan to  secure  the  emergence 
of  Home.  Indeed  a few  days 
earlier,  he  had  used  his  party 
conference  influence  to  en- 
sure Butler  was  the  main 
speaker  in  the  absence  of  the 
bedridden  Macmillan. 

Edwards,  Lord  Chelmer 
from  1963  onwards,  was  in- 
volved with  tbe  Musicians 
Benevolent  Fund  and  the 
Ralph  Vaughan  Williams 
Trust.  Throi^out  his  life  he 
was  a keen  sailor  particularly 
racing  catamarans.  In  1939  he 
married  Enid  Harvey,  a 
happy  union  which  provided 
a son. 

JohnBHfen 

Lord  Chelmer,  Eric  Cyril  Boyd 
Edwards,  party  official  and  solic- 
itor, bom  October  9,  1914;  died 
March  3, 1997 


Deep  blues  in  a minor  key 


JACK  Owens,  who  has 
died  aged  % was  a 
Mississippi  guitarist 
and  singer  and  an  un- 
compromising community 
musician  who  represented 
the  African-American  blues 
at  its  most  authentic.  He  was 
also  part  of  a particular  strain 
within  the  Mississippi  tradi- 
tion: the  haunting  minor-key 
blues  that  developed  in  the 
area  between  Jackson,  the 
state  capital,  and  Yazoo  City. 
and  around  Bentonla,  a sman 
town  on  the  southern  edge  of 
the  Mississippi  deit^  a style 
that  reached  its  epitome  in 
the  work  of  the  great  Nehemi- 
ah  “Skip”  James. 

Bom  L F Nelson  five  nules 
outside  Bentonia.  Owens  was 
raised  by  an  uncle.  He  taught 
himself  to  play  the  guitar,  at- 
tracting attention  in  his  teens 
when  he  could  manage  two  or 
three  pieces  from  the  local 
repertoire.  Eventually  he  got 
to  know  James,  slightly  older 
and  already  an  accomplished 
performer.  “I  remember  he 
sai±  Hey  Jack,  you  done 
started  you  something,  atilt 
you?*  And  I said  “Yeah,  trying 
to!"’ 

The  two  even  began  playing 
local  dances  together.  Gradu- 
ally the  younger  man  devel- 
op^ his  own  versions  of 
numbers  such  as  Deail  Cot  My 
Woman  and  Cypress  Grotje 
and  experimented  with  differ- 
ent guitar  tunings,  but  unlike 
James,  who  recorded  these 
and  other  pieces  In  1931,  he 
stayed  home.  After  three  de- 
cades in  obscurity  James 
would  carry  the  unique  Ben- 
tonla  sound  across  the  world 
via  the  1960s  blues  revival, 
but  for  Owens  there  would  be 
no  folk  festivals  or  coffee- 
house adulation:  be  contin- 
ued to  work  the  cotton  and 
pea  fields  he  first  farmed  with 
his  grandfether. 

At  weekends  he  ran  bis 
house  as  a jnke-jomt  “pick- 
ing his  box”  for  the  people 
who  came  to  dance,  eat  cat- 
fish and  drink  his  home- 
brewed moonshine  and  beer. 
He  stayed  unknown  beyond 

his  local  ffnmmiinity  until 
outside  enthusiasts,  embold- ! 
ened  ^ the  advances  of  the  i 
civU  rights  movement  and  the 
tentative  breakdown  of  segre- ! 
gallon,  went  in  search  of  the  i 
real  deep  blues. 

In  1972  I.  too,  followed  that 
path.  Owens  Ir^  a long  way 


Zia  SarhadI 


gitim  the  highv^',  in  a large 
' wooden  house  in  the  middle 
of  spinach  fields  which  was 
reached  by  a series  of  red  dirt 
roads  through  the  pine 
woods. 

He  wore  his  trademark 
white  stetson  and  a wary  look 
on  his  fhce.  In  time,  many 
dozens  of  visitors  would  ar- 
rive at  his  door,  bearing  with 
them  his  favourite  Hogs- 
mouth  gin  in  exchan^  for  a 
brush  witii  authenticity,  but 
25  years  ago.  racial  tensions 
were  everywhere  and  Owens 
was  keen  to  assert  his  auton- 
omy by  not  appearing  over- 
anxious to  pick  up  bis  guitar 
for  strangers. 

The  mention  of  Skip 
James’s  name,  the  encourage- 
ment of  other  visitors  who  in- 
cluded the  nephew  of  James’s 
own  mentor  — and  produc- 
tion a bottle  of  whiskey 
helped  thaw  the  atmosphere, 
followed  by  the  fortuitous  ap- 
pearance of  a younger  man 
named  Bud  Spires,  who 
played  the  harmonica.  .After 
appropriate  libations  he  and 
Owens  sat  faring  each  other, 
their  thighs  inteilocked  so 
that  Spires,  who  was  blind, 
could  take  his  cue  from  the 


older  man's  touch.  Until  weQ 
after  nighttMi  they  played: 
Good  Aiming  Little  School- 
girl, Catfish  Blues  and  the  ee- 
rie DeuU,  reshaping  the  clas- 
sic blues  texts  and  stomping 
in  Hmo  all  the  while  on  the 
sheet-metal  cove^  wooden 
fioor. 

No  words  can  adequately 
describe  experience  or 
my  gratitude  for  the  privily 
of  being  there.  This  was  an 
encounter  with  the  deep  blues 
in  truth:  haunting,  lonely,  a 
sound  I will  never  for^L 

Recognition  outside  the 
femily  of  blues  enthusiasts 
came  late  fbr  Owens.  His 
gritty  appearance  made  him  a 
natiual  candidate  for  the  cur- 
rent trend  in  product  promo- 
tion that  equates  qualit}'  with 
enduring  American  values; 
he  featured  in  a TV  jeans 
(xxnmercial  and  played  juke- 
joint  music  for  President 
Clinton. 

He  notched  up  prestigious 
awards,  one,  the  American 
Heritage  Award,  coming  with 
a cheque  for  $25J)00.  Much  of 
this  was  sp^t  on  renovating 
' his  old  tnidt  — somewhat  un- 
I wisdy.  perhaps,  but  it  gave 
j him  the  chance  to  spit  in  the 


eye  of  those  who  still  prefer  to 
see  the  black  artist  living  in 
penury.  -Committed  to  caring 
for  Mabel  his  invalid  wife,  he 
rejected  offers  to  pla}’  over- 
seas, only  travelling  to 
Europe  after  her  death  in 
1989.  He  was  in  Italy  last 
June,  his  final  public  perfo^ 
mance  being  at  the  King  Bis- 
cuit Festival  in  West  Helena. 
Arkansas  in  .August. 

The  final  word  goes  to  gui- 
tarist and  blues  historian 
David  Eivans,  who  first  cap- 
tured bis  music  on  record. 
When  he  went  to  Mississippi 
in  1966  as  a 22-year-old.  look- 
ing for  music  and  Jack  Owois 
opened  his  door,  Evans  was 
astonished  to  find  someone 
who  embodied  the  music  of 
the  1930s  and  1910s.  While 
blues  d that  kind  is  still  to  be 
heard  In  some  shape  or  ibnn 
tc^ay.  the  difference  is.  he 
told  the  Jackson  Clarion  Led- 
ger “Others  can  recreate  It 
but  Owens  lived  iL" 

VhlWbiMr 

Jack  Gordon  Owens.  (U  F NeU 
son),  blues  singer  and  gultaiist. 
bom  November  17,  19(M:  died 
February  9, 1997 


Home  brew...  Owens  with  wife  Mabel  in  Bentonia,  Mississippi  1972  PHOTooRAntvALwnjiCR 


SBMITH  his  1951  classic 
Hum  Log  (We  The 
W People)  set  amongst 
the  poor  of  Bornt^.  Zia  Sar- 
hadl  who  has  died  aged  82, 
introduced  realism  to  the  In- 
dian cinema.  Although  less 
celebrated  than  Satygjit  Ray's 
1955  Pother  Panchali  (Song  of 
the  Road),  it  is  as  as  important 
a landmark  and  in  spite  of  Its 
realism  Hum  Log  became  one 
of  Indian  cinema's  biggest 
hits.  Saihadl  who  scripted 
around  20  films  and  directed 
10,  is  still  best  known  for  that 
film  and  two  others  in  his  tril- 


ogy Footpath  (1953)  and 
Awaas(77te  Yoke,  1956). 

He  was  born  to  a rich  Pesha- 
war business  family  in  what  is 
now  Pakistan.  His  krra  for 
writing  drew  him  to  Bombay 
in  the  1930s  where  he  met  the 
film-maker  Mehboob  Khan 
who  InIHatari  T<im  Into  flhn 
writing.  Saebadi  errde  the  i 
scripts  d Manmohan  (1936),  i 
Jagirdar  (1937)  and  Elaan  I 
(DedanzBon,  1947)  for  Meh- 1 
boob  and  their  success  made  i 
him  a celebrity  scenarist, ' 
script  and  dialogue  writer. 

In  tbe  late  1950s  SarhadI  left  : 


TnHia  fter  Pakistan  for  family 
reasmis.  In  Bombay  be  had 
twnn  an  estabUsbed  nim  per- 
sonality backed  by  a creative 
team.  Tliis  was  not  so  in  Paki- 
stan where  he  made  his  last 
film  Rahguzar  (Pathway) 
which,  he  said  was  mauled  be- 
yond recognition  by  Paki- 
stani censors. 

Imprisoned  and  tortured 
without  being  chared  during 
the  military  regime  of  General 
Zia  ul-Haq’s,  he  was  granted 
“cultural  asylum”  in  Britain. 
V^th  only  tiie  luxury  of  his 
favourite  Hamlet  cigars,  he 


Ron  Atkinson,  foutbaii 
manager,  commentator  58: 
Patrick  Barlow,  actor, 
writer  and  director.  30;  Prof 
Alexander  Boksenberg.  di- 
rector. Royal  Greenwich  Ob- 
serviitory,  61;  James  Con- 
Ion,  conductor.  47:  Peter 
Dawson,  general  secretar}’. 
European  Trade  Union  Com 
mittec  for  Education.  ST: 
Lois  Dyer,  pioneer  of  phys- 
iotherapy. 72;  Pat  Bdder}'. 
jockey.  35;  John  Fraser,  ac- 
tor. 66;  Peter  Graves,  actor, 
71;  Alex  Higgins,  snooker 
player.  48:  Kevan  James, 
cricketer,  36:  Patrick  Ka- 
vanagh,  former  deputy  com- 
missioner. Metropolitan 
Police.  74:  Prof  Walter  Lo- 
dermann.  mathematician, 
86;  Kenny  Lynch,  singer 
and  actor.  58:  Prof  Linda 
Partridge,  evolutionary  bi- 
ologisl  47:  Wilson  Pickett, 
singer.  56:  Courtney  Pine. 
j.nzz  s.ixophonist.  33;  Prof 
Sir  Gordon  Robson,  anaes- 
thetist, 78;  Alan  Sapper,  for- 
mer general  secretary, 
ACTT,  66:  Barry  Shaw, 
chief  constable.  Qevolnnd, 
.56;  Nicholas  Snowman,  ill- 
rector,  South  Bank  Centre. 
53;  Ingemar  Stenmark.  ski 
champion.  41:  Prof  Eric 
Sunderland,  principal.  Uni- 
versity College  of  North 
Wales,  87:  John  Updike, 
novelist.  65;  Prof  John  Za- 
chary Young,  zoologist.  90. 


Death  Notices 

nUSBFI.  RqmM  a.  Thu  hmveU  svtm 
<or  RonM  a fnaot  win  bo  imm  un  Tniiiii. 
ddv.  30m  MMi  ai  I atom  « Chr<r-i  ClHU'.-n. 
HampsieaO  Square,  London  NW:J  Mr  Pie- 
ser's  intormon:  will  be  nl  3.00pm  ut 
Olcae  Cenwiviv.  Forlunu  Qimm  Ll'imVk 
NWS  Divimom  n die  fiovai  Hoipini. 
Pond  Street  London  NWj  arn  pehn'isi  b> 
nowBie 


OARBUTT,  Noreb  KOMeen.  Pwici-iulli  dt 
home  on  Marcti  iSih  199?.  ogna  r?  ynjm  ul 
erwiula  Huifne  Ooarlv  loved  wlh*  Ton. 
much  loved  moNw  el  Cothv  and  Hide.  d>Mi 
Mater  o'  Franeee  and  u very  dii.ii  Njna 
Nequiem  Mc«e  ai  Chri^l  ChuKti  Hivtiil 
Qreeo  on  Thuisil^  Match  ZOm  at  tu  ni  jn. 
Mlowed  by  InMiKont  ai  Min  Law  Cemn. 
lorv,  Cnoaoie  Enquiries  u Uovd  |F  0 ) 
LU.  Tel  OtGt  485  TlSSor  01S3»aT3M: 


ItaQh  oI  Haddia  AOuraoivn 
on  Uoieh  15  at  his  home  Lriu  lonq  mcUIim 
and  Rweli  fovsd  head  at  ine  humiy 
KELLY  Heat,  en  tom  March  t»7  pudce- 
Miy,  in  boapuai.  Leo  jpea  ypjn 
Oelaved  husband  ol  Aiisoii  Foi  miuiv 
veora  a Manenester  Cliv  councillor 
Funeral  arrangomenb  bv  Lonsdonne  Fam- 
Hjr  Funeral  Honw,  15?  Kenvon  Lone,  Uos- 
IK  to  whom  oU  cnquirioe  should  bo 
diceoecL  Tar.  Otet-SBMSM 
LEATHAM-THOMAS,  BaryL  On  hLirrh  7th 
i»7  alier  a snort  ninass  aoed  ??  Service 
at  Emsiray  Crematorium.  Shruwsbuiy. 
Thuieday  Maicn  noi  at  2 aopm  No  now- 
era.  donaiiona  u UNICEF.  Enquines  lo 
Deirto  Oavwn  A-  Sons.  1 Upon  Cluiich 
SiraeL  Gawmoy  Tol-  GlGBl  G53U8 
LEBMMQ.  Moel  aged  47  Problem  solver 
Peacefully  and  wim  digmiy  el  home  m Yi>o- 
vll  en  liih  of  March  attm  o S vo.w 
agalnii  oncor.  Son  ef  Jock  and  Pot  toecn- 
Ing.  Cfuthei  to  Chanoite 
TORDAV,  iheulB,  neveltsL  known  under 
0M  pseudonyme  Oiardy  BLACKSTOCK. 
Paula  ALLARDYCE,  ond  Charlotlu  KEPPEL. 
on  March  10  1997,  peaceluliy.  aoed  aSi 
Funeral  service  ut  Muinonai  Chnpol 
Sumy  and  Sussex  Cremaurtum,  Woim  nr 
Orawisy  on  Pnom  Uaren  Stst  al  4 tSfxn 
Enquiries  to  R A Brooh  ono  Sen  (FiOl.  Tet- 


lived  tbe  life  of  a recluse  in  a 
west  London  council  flat  fbr 
the  last  two  decades. 

January  be  1^  for  Ma- 
drid to  be  with  his  daughter. 
There  he  died  after  a heart 
attack.  Towards  the  end  he 
was  left  with  a small  circle  d 
friends  but  remained  a leftist, 
a humanitarian  and  a luunble 
individuaL 

L^R  Mohan  JosM 

Zta  SartiBdl,  film-maker,  bom 
Febnjary  20.  1914;  died  January 
26. 1997 


In  Memoriam 


STEMBRIDOe,  Worn.  Bsaublul  in  rhoupks, 
word  snd  dssd.  Ml  my  lovo  Parwvor, 
Sydney. 

Unedon-DavleB.  John.  Aulhn.  bom  iBbi 
March  1997  Hemembrrsd  wttn  love 


Birkhdays 


KNeeSHAW.  MarparwC  Hmpy  BMhdm. 
love  Lance.  Loncti,  Cuuo  Jamsa  aid  Joy 
BTo  ploeo  vour  oimoiaiceinsiil  lalosAonn 
0171  7U4M? orfudtri  between 

Sam  and  3pm  Men.Frl 
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FmanceGuardian 


Lang  hastens  gas  fiee-foivall 


CeBa  Weston 
biduotrial  rorraapeiideiit 

IAN  Lang,  the  Trade  an<i 
Industry  Secretary,  yes- 
terday shrugged  the 
problems  (rf*  liberalising 
the  domestic  gas  supply 
market  when  he  pledged  that 
consumers  nationwide  could 
fieel  the  benefits  of  competi- 
tion as  early  as  April 
year. 

It  has  been  widely  assnrned 
that  the  technical  and  politi- 
cal didScuJtfes  whl<^  have 
(k^ged  die  gas  indnstry.  and 
caused  problems  fbr  electrlc- 
ily  compedticai,  wmild  dsSay 
opening  the  market  up 
nationally. 

But  in  a pre-dection  bid  to 
lyiaiwtwfrn  the  momentum  of 
competition  and  prove  the 
benefits  of  privatisation.  Mr 
Lang  said  ^ 19mi0ion  do 


mestic  gas  users  could  nhoom 
the^supplier  as  of  April  isgs. 

(Officials  saggestf  bowe^, 
tiiat  the  more  likely  fbr 
nationwide  competition  is 
May  nest  year. 

Ahead  of  Introducing  com- 
petition nationally,  Mr  Tjng 
aimounced  that  the 
third  phase  of  the  process  win 
tiAe  in  an  estimmed  g-5  m«- 
lion  consumers  in  Scotland- 
and  the  No^Q^eest  — tradi- 
tional Labour  heartlands. 

This  will  mean,  too,  that-  for 
tte  first  time  large  conurba- 
tions with  multi -occupancy 
households  will  be  brought 
into  a oonq>etitioa  pilot  area. 
This  is  likely  to  highifgW  the 
sometimes  severe  taghw»/^i 
problmns  of  switching  con- 
sumers to  a new  supplier.  Ihe 
opening  stage  of  this  third 
phase  could  be  introduced  as 
early  as  October. 

Afr  Tang  said  last  wightr 


‘This  would  give  people  there 
the  opportunity  for  big  sav- 
ings on  their  gas  bills  in  time 
for  nejct  winter,  whldh  could 
be  as  much  as  25  per  cent” 

He  added:  “British  Gas 
[now  Centrica]  is  alre^  pro- 
posing selective  price  cuts  of 
Its  own  in  the  South-west 
where  competition  is  open.  I 
am  keen  titat  gas  oonsumers 
everywhere  diould  also  bene- 
fit ftbm  the  price  reductions 
that  competition  can  bring,  so 
1 am  drtermined  to  press  on 
with  Introducing 

eompetitlmi.'’ 

Mr  tang’s  derision  to  give 
discretion  on  timing  the 
spread  of  competition  to 
dare.  Spottlswoode.  director 
general  of  the  industry 
watchdog,  Ofgas,  was  wel- 
comed by  Industry  and  con- 
sumer groups. 

Mr  limg  has  specified,  how- 
ever, that  competition  cannot 
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be  Introduced  nationally  be- 
fore April  1,  1996. 

Ms  Spottlswoode  Is  ex- 
pected to  announce  in  the 
autumn  that  the  roll  south- 
wards w£U  b^in  in  January 


and  run  in  monthly  instal- 
ments, with  the  process  com- 
plete in  May. 

Of  the  19  million  domestic 
gas  customers  served  by  the 
fbmier  British  Gas  momvoly, 
nearly  2 in  the  South- 

west and  South-east  have 
been  given  the  option  to 
switch  to  another  supplier  — 
so  for,  about  240,000  have  de- 
cided to  make  the  change. 

But  the  price  cuts  in  the 
South-west  pilot  area,  where 
the  former  British  Gas  mo- 
nopoly has  retained  80  per 
cent  of  the  market,  are  the 
subject  of  an  ingulf  by  Of- 
gas  following  objections 
from  competitors  that  com- 
petition had  not  been  estab- 
lished . 

Ihe  stages  of  the  third 
phase  of  competition  will 
coven 

Stage  1:  Scotland.  Durham, 
Hartlepool,  Middlesbrough, 


? 


Northumberland,  Redcar  & 

Cleveland,  Stockton-on-Tees 
and  Tyne  & Wear. 

Stage  2:  Cumbria.  Greater 
Manchestm:,  Merseyside,  the 
City  Kingstoa-upon-Hull. 

Lancashire,  &e  Bast  Riding 
of  Yoikshire,  North  Yoik- 
shire  and  York. 

Stage  3:  Cheshire,  Derby- 
shire, north  Lincolnshire, 
north-east  Uncolnsblre,  Not- 
tinghamshire, Shropshire, 

Staffordshire,  South  York- 
shire and  West  Yorkshire. 

4:  Wales,  Gloucester- 
shire. Hereford  and  Worces-I  Alav  Rn  immmr 
ter,  Leicestershire,  Oxford- 1 tsrUmmer 

shire,  Warwickshire,  West 

Midlands  and  Wiltshire. 

Stage  5:  Bedfordshire,  Berk 
shire.  Buckinghamshire 
Cambridgeshire.  Essex 
Hampshire,  Hertfordshire 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  rest  of  Lin 
colnsbire,  Norfolk,  North 
amptooshire  and  Suffolk. 


Election  Notebook 

New  deal  offers 
ace  card  for  Blair 
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BAesetto 
win  £300m 
guns  order 


David  PaMnU 
and  Simon  Boawls 


RTTAIN’S  aims  in 
dustry  is  poised  to 
jdittrii  a £308  million 
'American  order  fbr 
serialised  li^tweight  artil- 
kry  — a rare  exanude  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces 
buying  eguipment  on  this 
ride  of  the  Atleuitic. 

In  a second  boost  fbr  UK  de- 
vice companies,  the  United 
Arab  Emirates  announced 
yesterday  that  it  wanted  to 
evaluate  the  four-nation 
Eui^ghter  2000  alongside 
rival  French  and  US  aircraft 
for  vdiat  could  be  a 40-jet 
order.  The  UAB  becomes  the 
second  country  to  express  an 
interest  in  the  next  genera- 
Utm  fighter  predict,  in  which 
Britain  has  a one-third  stake, 
after  Norway. 

The  Briti^  Aerospace  sub- 
sidiary. Royal  Ordnance, 
which  is  competing  with 
GBC’s  VSEL  to  supp^  artil- 
lery to  the  US  Marine  Corps, 
said  it  was  expecting  an  an- 
nouncement from  the  Penta- 
gon late  last  night  It  would  be 
the  first  order  for  the  compa- 
ny’s light,  towed  howitzer, 
which  has  he&i  10  years  in 
devdopmi^ 

To  ^ter  the  Marine  Corps 
competition.  Royal  Ordnance 
teamed  up  with  United  De- 
fense, a subsidiary  of  the  Cbl- 
eagobased  FMC  Corporation. 
VSEL  pai^  xvlth  Textron,  of 
Rhode  Mand.  to  enter  its  own 
li^twei^  issmm  howitzer.  ■ 

Whichever  design  is  cho- 
sen, about  half  the  work  will 
be  done  in  tiie  US  under  a 


contract  worth  in  total  more 
than  £600  million,  with  good 
prospects  of  ftutber  orders 
frmn  other  nations  which  fol- 
low the  ns  lead. 

For  Britain,  the  order  win 
go  some  way  to  redress 
heavy  imbalance  in  the  trans- 
atlantic arms  trade  -»  the 
source  of  considera)^  pbliti- 
cal  embarassment  exacer- 
bated by  the  army’s  recent 
purchase  of  £2.5  billion  of  as- 
sault helicopters  from  Mo- 
Donnell  Dongl^  instead  of 
Westland.  Briti£h  ministers 
have  repeatedly  appealed  to 
the  US  administration  to 
make  the  so-called  *’two-w^ 
street”  more  of  a reality. 

UAB  interest  in  the  Buro- 
Cigbter  — a project  stfil  dog- 
ged by  pcditical  and  budget- 
ary probleins  in  Germany  — 
was  cfHxQrmed  by  Crionel 
Obeid  al-£itby.  defence 
procurement  director-gen- 
eral. speaking  at  the  IDEX  97 
defence  mdiibltian  in  Abu 
Phahi.  He  said  the  aircraft 
would  be  evaluated  alimgside 
the  French  Rafole  and  the 
F-16  and  that  up  to  three 
squadrons  of  ajxtxaft  could 
eventually  be  needed. 

A spokemsan  for  British 
Aexo^ace  said:  ‘*We  have  al- 
ways believed  there  was  an 
export  potential  for  this  air- 
craft because  it  is  very 
capable.” 

Ihe  UK  Ministry  riDribnce 
meanwhile  confirmed  that  it 
was  placing  a £2  billion  order 
with  GEC  Marconi  fbr  three 
Astute  class  nuclear  powered 
subnuuines  and  revealed  that 

the  latest  design  meant  the 
craft  wmild  ztot  need  refuell- 
ing in  their  25  to  SO  year  lives. 
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‘Blind  eye’  turned  | Appeal  court  clears  Nadir  aide 

to  Libva  arms  deal 


Mehard  Nerton-Tswler 


The  Government  was 
asked  yesterday  to  ex- 
plain Uie. collapse  of  a 
. trial  of  two  bnsinessmen 
charged  with  breaking- 
sanctions  against  Ubya, 
amid  alle^tions  it  tnzned  a 
blind  eye  to  the  trade. 

In  a case  with  echoes  of 
the  Matrix  Churchill  aims- 
to-Irag  trial  — aborted 
following  evidence  of  gov- 
ernment connivance  in 
sanetions-bnsting — a judge 
at  St  Albans  Crown  Court 
ordered  the  release  of  ^e 
two  senior  executives  after 
flie  Department  of  Tatds 

and  Industry  reputedly  de- 
layed pairing  on  relevant 
documents  to  the  defence. 

Cnftoips  & is  ftui- 

eua  about  the  collapse  of 
tbe  trial,  less  than  a year 
after  Sir  Richard  Scott 
Mbnked  the  DTI  over  its 
fidlnre  to  control  mspoxts  of 
.**dnalMise”  — miUtazy  ^ 
civUr— exports  to  Iraq, 
RCbin  Cook,  the  shadow 
foreign  secretary,  said: 
'*Thl8  seems  to  indicate 
that  government  export 
poU^  ia  in  a shamble^ 
We’re  a year  aft^  Scott  and 
it ' ai^ears  that  none  of 
these  lessons  has  been 


learned.” 

He  has  asked  Jeremy 
Hanley,  the  Foreign  Office 
minister,  fbr  an  explana- 
tion. Last  month,  Mr  Han- 
ley told  the  Commons  that 
the  Government  was  main- 
taining sanctions  ^c°»**** 
Ubya  “unequlvocaUy”. 

When,  the  documents 
were  finally  disclosed,  they 
revealed  that  DTI  officials 
flAmltted  they  were 

concerned  about  how  sanc- 
tions were  being  applied 
and.  sperificaUy,  about  the 
'’inconsistent*'  attitude 
towBztls  the  sale  of  arms-' 
related  equipmssit  to  Ubya. 

■gaiii^rmfi  were  imposed 
la  1986  and  strmugfliened 
after  the  implication  of  tvro 
Ubyans  in  the  Lockerbie 
disaster  two  years  lAter. 

peter  Rotheroe.  chair- 
man of  Unipower,  a Wat 

ford-based  mamxfticttirer  of 
tank  transporters  now 

owned  by  Alvis,  and 
Glynne  Sees,,  his  export 
manager,  were  charged  by 
Customs  & Excise  in  1994 
with  breaching  trade  sanfr 

turns  by  selling  parts  to  the 

Libyan  army.  They  argued 
that  tlmy  did  not  know  they 
were  breaking  export 
trols  end  that  their  egitiP' 
was  not  speclflcally 
designed  for  milltaiT  nse. 


Pauline  Sprtngatt 

IT.TZABBTH  Forsyth,  the 
1 60-year-rid  former  busi- 
Iness  aide  to  Asil  Nadir, 
was  cleared  yesterday  by  an 
appeal  court  of  handling 
£400,000  of  stolen  money.  She 
is  seeking  compensation  from 
the  Serious  Fraud  Office  for 
*«mining  my  life". 

From  his  norfiiem  Cyprus 
home  last  night,  Mr  Nadir' 

hlainoH  the  onllapag  Of  biS 
£L3bnUon  group  on  an  “un- 
warranted” raid  by  tiie  8FO 
acting  on  inaccurate  informa- 
tion supplied  by  recently- 
jailed  tax  Inspector  NQcbael 

Mrs  Forsyth,  once  dubbed 
"Brltain'e  .most  wanted 
grandmolh^,  was  convicted 
in  April  1996  of  two  offeoces 

of  handUng  stolen  goods.  She 


was  given  a five-year  jafi.  sen- 
tence but  freed  in  January 
after  serving  10  months. 

Mrs  Forsyth  said  that  she 
was  “very  hapj^  that  her 
name  had  been  cleared.  She 
stressed  that  her  convictiem 
had  been  quashed  on  merit 
and  not  on  technical  groonds. 

“At  two  vital-  sta^  he  [the 
trial  judge]  virtually  directed 
the  Jury  to  convict  I have  no 
dcnibt  that  I would  have  been 
acquitted  by  the  jury  had  the 
jiidgB  . . . not  summed  up  so 
impRverly  agsdnat  me,”  she 
said.  She  might  seek  “appro-, 
priafe  compoisation"  for  the 
“miscarriage  of  justice*'  if  she 
was  not  oSbred  recompense 
ftowrong^  Imprisonment 

Mrs  Pbiwlh  was  in  charge 
of  South  Andley  Manage- 
ment, which  lori^  after  the 
private  interests  of  the  Nadir 
family.  Polly  Peck,  Mr 


Nadir's  empire  encompassing 
frtitt  and  electronics,  col- 
lapsed under  a mountain  of 
bad  debts  In  1990.  Mr  Nadir 
said  last  night  ‘The  prosecu- 
tion of  Mrs  Ftesyth  was  an  af- 
tempt  by  the  SFO  to  justi^ 
their  erroneous  raid  on  Soufii 
Azidiey  Management  (SAM)  in 
S^tBnbw  1990.  This  was  a 
conqiany  set  up  to  attend  to  my 
femfiy’s  private  affairs  and 
trusts.  Mrs  Fbrsytb  was  em- 
managing  director  of 
that  /-ompawy  and  W8S  respon- 
sible for  its  affoirs. 

“.Acting  on  inaccurate,  in- 
and  unproven  Infor- 
received  (vja  the  Stock 
Exchange)  from  Mlchari  AD- 
cock,  the  disgraced  and 
recently  Imprlsoaed  Inland 
Revenue  inspector,  the  SFO  de- 
ciM  to  raid  SAM.  despite  pro- 
fesrinnai  advice  not  to  do  so, 
ftr’^nr  evidence  of  alleged  il- 1 


legal  share  dealing  within  the 
company." 

He  fled  Britain  for  his  native 
northern  Cyprus  in  1993,  skip- 
ping baU  of  £3.5  million.  Mrs 
Forsyth  joined  him  but 
returned  vritmtarfly  to  Britain 
In  1994  to  foce  questioning. 

Peter  Krivinskas.  srilritor 
to  Mrs  Forsyth  and  Mr  Nadir, 
said  he  egqieeted  the  latter 
would  now  teu  him  to  go 
ahead  with  attempts  to  have 
theft  and  false  accounting 
charges  against  bim  dropped. 

The  clearing  of  Mrs  For- 
syth’s name  is  yet  another 
blow  for  the  SFO  whose 
qwfcftfiiwan  said:  “Tbe  case 
emphasises  the  difficulty  for 
judges  In  giving  directions  to 
juries  in  fi^ud  cases.  Tbe  de- 
cision does  not  affect  the  case 
a^afost  Mr  Nadir.  He  remains 
a fhgitive  and  a warrant  for 
his  arrest  is  wtstaading." 


Co-op  chief  mounts  attack  on  besieger 


Roger  Cowe 


TOURWT  RATES  ^ BANK  SELLS 

ltaly2,85S 

Malta  0.SBB  

Natherlands  8.8S2 
New  Zealand  2.28S 
Norway 

Pertugai  2M-00 
Saudi  Arabia  590 


Mtrula  . 

. AutMa-18.54 
RriQMnSAJB 
Cmad«a.1» 
cyonM  0.787 
Ptoinark  10.13 ' 
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Franca  B.BT 
' Garmany  Z93 
Oraace  417.00 
Hong  Keng  IZM 
India  57.40 
inland  0.092 
Jaraal  5.S9 
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SouihAiricaan . 
Spain  222.25 
Swe^  1X11 
SwNiBiland  2Z7 
Turlcay  193,830 
USA  1.6BS0 


lRESSUBE  te  mounting 
ion  T^iwira,  the  invest* 
_ trust  seekiiig  to 

break  up  the  Cuop.  to  publish 
a realistic  proposal  or  aban- 
don its  siege  and  allow  the 
suspenson  of  its  shares  to  be 
lifted. 

Lanica’s  credibility  as  a po- 
tential £1  billion  bidder  is 
pging  undermined  by  the 
emergence  of  its  complex 
ownenbip  structure,  which 
invtilves  several  investment 
vehicles  in  Mooaoo  or 
the  West  Indies. 

The  Stock  Exchange  is  con- 


sidering tbe  Co-op’s  com- 
plaints  that  the  auspwision'is 
no  longer  valid,  although 
ixading  in  the  $bar«  is.  un- 
likely to  resume  this  week. 

In  a letter  to  Graham  Nfel- 
inoth,  pbiflf  executive  ri  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Soci- 
ety. fee  said  the  Co- 

op'S xnmpiaintB  were  being 
taken  into  account 
fijr  Melmofe  had  pointed 
out  that  Lanica’s  shares  were 
suspended  in  February  on  fee 

haate  that  a transaction 

was  pending.  Mr  Melmoth  ar- 
gued feat,  because  fee  CWS 
and  its  sister  organisation, 
tbe  CR5,  have  said  fe^  are 
not  interested  In  talking  to 


Lanica's  hoes.  Andrew  Regan, 
no  deal  was  pending  end  fee 
sus]|jeiision  should  be  lifted. 

He  told  the  exchange  feat 
suspension  added  credaice  to 
1^  Regen’s  that  he 

could  put  together  a break-up 
bid. 

Meanwhile,  it  has  emerged 
.that  Tan  lea  jg  owned  by  a weh 
of  lowly  capitalised  tax-haven 
companies,  many  of  which  in- 
volve  the  Monaco-based  fi- 
nancier Charlton. 

He  has  been  Involved 
recttitiy  in  other  small  stock 
market  situations  such  as  fee 
biotech  *^«mp.»»Tiy  Biocure  and 
Hotspur  Investments,  which 
is  now  called  Cruden  Bay. ' 


Mr  Chariton  Is  a director, 
together  with  Mr  R^an,  of  fee 
West  Indies^'^istered  ccxd- 
pany  James  House,  which 
owns  46  per  cent  of  Lanina.  He 
also  owns  8 per  cent  Of  tile  to- 
vestment  trust  ria  his  main 
company,  CM  Udldings,  which 
in  turn  is  owned  by  four  tax- 
haven  cmnpanles  of  which  Mr 
Charitwi  is  a director. 

Another  big  investor  in. 
and  director  oC  Lanica  is 
David  Lyons.  He  previously 
worked  as  an  adviser  to  the 
CWS  at  Rea  Brothers  me^ 
chant  bank. 

A spokesman  for  Lanica 
refosed  to  comment  on  its 
plans. 


FTER  one  of  the  longest 
election  build-ups  in  Uv- 
ng  memory,  during 
which  It  became  con\’entIonaI 
wisdom  in  the  fuianci^  com- 
munity that  New  Labour 
would  form  the  next  govern- 
ment, the  markets  now  have 
some  realities  to  consider. 

Tile  18  j'ears  of  Tory  rule, 
during  much  of  which  sympa- 
thetic governments  delive^ 
unfettered  riches  for  the  City, 
shareholders  and  board- 
rooms,  could  come  shudder- 
ing to  a halt  on  May  l.  There 
is  the  prospect  of  a Blair  gov- 
ernment that  is  untested  and 
for  more  interventionist  than 
is  generally  acknowledge,  on 
fronts  ranging  from  >outh  job 
creation  to  regulation  of  the 
privatised  utilities. 

It  is  tb^  uncertainties, 
rather  than  the  glib  accep- 
tance that  Mr  Blair  will  be  lit- 
tle different  fi-om  John  M^r, 
which  accounted  in  part  for 
the  financial  markets'  pre- 
election wobble. 

It  should  be  emphasised 
that  the  drop  in  sterling, 
shares  and  gilts  was  not  en- 
tirely due  to  the  prospect  of 
Tony  Blair  and  Gordon 
Brown  taking  up  residence  in 
Downing  Street 
Tbe  weakness  of  the  pound 
stems  as  much  from  the  up- 
ward surge  of  fee  German 
mark  as  currency  dealers 
reassess  the  prospects  for 
monetary  union  in  the  light  of 
Germany’s  deficit  and  debt 
difficulties. 

The  faU  in  share  prices  was 
largely  a product  of  the  bear- 
ish noises  made  by  the  invest- 
ment sage  of  Omaha,  Warren 
Buffett  and  fee  belief  that 
whatever  happens  in  Britain, 
interest  rates  in  the  US  could 
go  up  when  tbe  Federal 
Reserve  Open  Markets  Com- 
mittee meets  on  March  25. 
These,  in  many  ways,  are 
more  dramatic  events  than  a 
British  riection. 

gUts  mariset  offers 
purest  view  of  Brit- 
ain as  an  investment  bet 
without  a huge  volume  of  in- 
ternational interference.  Here 
there  has  been  a slight  weak- 
ening which  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue until  election  day. 

When  John  Major  am- 
bushed Neil  Kinnock  in  1992, 
it  was  the  gilts  market  that 
indulged  in  a bout  of  euphoric 
buying  that  saw  prices  surge 
by  four  points,  wife  nearly 
£3  bUlion  of  stock  sold  in  one 
ni^t  of  trading. 

The  polls  in  the  build-up  to 
this  election  have  turned  nor- 
mal assumptions  topsy-turvy. 
If,  as  Bill  Clinton  so  memora- 
declared  in  1992,  “it  1$  the 
economy  stupid”,  then 
Labour  does  not  have  a leg  to 
stand  on.  The  UK  economy  is 
well  into  its  sixth  year  of 
recovery  and  shows  no  signs 
of  beiii«  switched  OS'.  The 
nation  has  had  inflation  of 
less  than  5 per  cent  since  1992 
and  even  ^die  George,  Gov- 
ernor ri'fee  Bank  of  England. 
Is  predicting  that  it  could  he 


below  the  2.5  per  cent  ceiling 
this  year. 

Despite  fee  latest  slippage, 
sterling  remains  strong,  to 
the  benefit  of  anyone  booking 
a y«Timi>r  holiday  altroad, 
and  unemployment  has  fallen 
from  a cyclical  of  2.9  mil- 

lion, 10.3  per  cent  of  the  work 
force,  in  1993  to  L8  million. 
6.8  per  cent,  now'.  This  pro- 
vides □ sharp  contrast  with 
tte  situation  in  1992.  when 
there  were  few  signs  of 
recovery  from  the  longest 
recesslm  since  the  1930s.  It 
ou^t  to  be  a strong  hand  for 
fee  Tories,  if  only  they  could 
make  the  electorate  realise 
that 

Somehow,  however,  fee  vot- 
ers feci  let  down  by  fee  Con- 
servatives’ economic  perfor- 
mance. Tlie  ignominious  exit 
from  fee  exchange  rate  mech- 
anism in  1992  certainly  put 
paid  to  tbe  economic -compe- 
tence claim  which  alwtays  has 
been  part  of  the  Tory  credo: 
fbr  a few  hours  on  September 
16,  1992,  forces  greater  than 
anything  Britain  had  seen  be- 
fore seemed  to  be  overwhelm- 
ing the  economy.  Interest 
rates  went  up  and  down  on  a 
roller-coaster  ride  which  was 
shocking  for  anyone  with  a 
mortgage  or  loon. 


Bi 


Y ALL  accounts,  fee 
Tories  have  never 
recovered  from  this  hu- 
miliation. Nor  have  they  been 
forgiven  for  the  promise  of  no 
tax  increases,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  record  £17  bil- 
lion rises  imposed  in  1993-94. 
Tlie  point  is  not  the  22  tax  in- 
creases, of  which  Labour  is  so 
fond,  but  tbe  sheer  size  and 
weight  of  what  was  done,  and 
the  foct  that  even  after  this 
excess  there  was  still  a gaping 


hole  in  the  public  finances. 

Labour  will  have  to  focus 
on  economic  management 
rather  than  the  macro-econo- 
my itself,  because  tbat  It  is  a 
better  battleground.  However 
much  of  an  iron  Chancellor 
Gordon  Brown  may  prove  to 
be,  there  are  not  many  votes 
in  higher  interest  rates  and 
the  toughs  fiscal  settiemenc 
that  wlU  be  part  of  an  early 
summer  budget  package. 

Although  it  is  customary  to 
pretend  there  are  no  differ- 
ences between  New  Labour 
and  the  Tories  on  the  macro- 
economic  frtmt.  tbat  is  not 
strictly  true.  Mr  Brown  and 
Mr  Blair  are  committed  to 
raising  SS  billion  or  more  (die 
equivalent  of  at  least  9p  on 
the  basic  rate  of  income  tax) 
from  the  privatised  utilities. 
It  is  an  odd  tax  in  feat  it  is  a 
punishment  for  past  abuse  by 
the  utilities'  executives,  hut  it 
is  one  that  lar^ly  has  been 
factored  Into  the  City's  calcu- 
lations. 

V7hat,is  more  crucial  is  how 
Labour  intends  to  spend  the 
funds.  Its  programme  for 
youth  unemployment,  re- 
training and  to-work  benefits 
is  an  exciting  supply-side 
enteiprise,  tackling  a prob- 
lem head-on  wife  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt-style  boldness. 

It  is  a pc^cy  for  fiscal  ex- 
pansion, the  cash  eventually 
finding  its  way  back  into  fee 
ecernmny;  a means  of  combat- 
ing fee  social  disruption  of 
youth  unemployment  and 
stepping  up  fee  nation’s  in- 
vestment in  people. 

This  is  Tony  Blair's  new 
deaL  a dirigiste  policy  which 
recognises  fee  power  of  the 
tax  system  to  deliver  long- 
term growth. 


Shell  supports 
‘fundamental 
human  rights’ 
as  it  battles  to 
rebuild  image 

SHELL’S  new  operating 
eharter,  pnblislied  yes- 
terday«  conuaits  the  contro- 
versial mnltinatlona)  oil 
company  to  support  ftinda- 
mental  hmiiaii  rights  and 
the  concept  of  sustainable 
devdopment.  urites  ftpgw 
Cbioa 

In  an  Introduction  to  tbe 
statement  of  general  bosl- 
nese  pzlnclpJes,  chairman 
Cor  Herkstroter  says  Shell 
will  be  judged  by  how  It 
acts.  ^'Shell  companies 
have  as  their  core  values 
honesty,  integrity  and 
respect  for  people,”  be 
wrote. 

The  statement,  first 
issued  20  years  ago,  has 
been  updated  because  of 
Sell’s  confrontation  with 
environmental  campaign- 
ers over  the  disposal  of  the 
Brent  Spar  oU  platform, 
and  with  human  ri^ts  ac- 
tivists protesting  about  fee 
company’s  operations  in 
Nigeria  where  the  military 
dietatoiship  executed  Ken 
Saro-Wiwa.  a leading  oppo- 


nent of  Shell’s  operations 
InOgoniland. 

Following  tbe  Brent  Spar 
fiasco,  when  the  company 
had  to  abandon  plans  to 
damp  tbe  platform  in  tbe 
Atlantic,  Shell  executives 
acknowledged  they  had 
been  too  introverted  and 
too  concerned  with  govern- 
ment relations. 

Shell  now  details  its  res- 
ponsibilities to  society. 
They  include:  “To  express 
support  for  ftindamental 
human  rights  in  line  with 
the  legitii^te  role  of  busi- 
ness and  to  give  proper 
r^ard  to  health,  safety  and 
the  environment,  consis- 
tent with  their  commit- 
ment to  contribute  to  sus- 
tainable development.’* 

In  a new  commitment  to 
openness  fee  group  also 
says:  “Open  communica- 
tion Is  essential."  Tbe  new 
statement  was  drawn  up 
after  consultation  with 
leading  pressure  groups. 

In  a gpeech  in  fee  Nether- 
lands yesterday  outlining 
Shell's  new  stance,  Mr 
Berkstrfiter  went  further 
than  ever  before  In  ac- 
knowledging the  enviroh- 
mental  dangers  of  burning 
oil  and  gas.  Referring  to  the 
likelihood  of  climate 
change,  he  said:  “I  belike 
there  is  now  snfOcient  evi- 
dence to  support  prudent 
precautionary  action.’’ 


12  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 


OVER  THE  next  six 
weeks  the  sound  of 
Gordon  Brown 
blocking  questions 
on  tax  by  saying 
that  be  first  needs  to  have  a 
look  at  the  Treasury  books 
will  become  as  familiar  as  the 
echo  of  Geoff  B<^cott’s  for- 
ward defensive  at  Headingley 
in  years  gone  by. 

Tbe  image  of  Mr  Brown  de- 
manding that  a huge  leather- 
bound  ledger  be  brought  to 
his  desk  on  May  2 is  a nice 
one.  if  anachronistic.  Labour 
knows  the  public  finances  are 
in  a poor  state:  the  only  real 
question  is  how  poor. 

There  will  be  few  clues 
from  today’s  public  sector 
borrowing  requirement  fig- 
ures. the  last  but  one  set  be- 
fore the  general  election, 
which  are  expected  to  show 
spending  exceeding  income 
by  £34  billion  in  February. 

It  is  the  long-term  trends 
that  worry  economists,  who 
ai^e  that  erosion  of  the  tax 
base,  higher  spending  and  es- 
calating costs  of  public  ser- 
vices such  as  health  and  edu- 
cation have  left  a gapii^  hole 
in  the  Budget 

MaiUn  Weale.  one  of  Ken- 
neth Clarke's  panel  of  wise 
persons,  says  in  a paper 


released  today  that  there  is  a 
£14  bQUon  gap  to  be  Oiled  to 
put  the  puUic  finances  on  a 
sound  footing.  Althou^  the 
size  of  the  ^BR  is  coming 
down,  be  believes  that  It  is  &r 
too  high  for  this  stage  in  tbe 
economic  cyde  and  should  be 
approaching  zero  rather  than 
in  excess  of  £20  billion. 

Mr  Weale.  director  of  the 
National  Institute  for  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Research, 
says  the  real  problem  is  that 
spending  is  too  high  rather 
than  taxes  too  low. 

But  Labour  will  be  bard 


press^  to  meet  the  tough 
spending  plana  it  has  agreed 
to  meet  should  it  win  power 
on  May  1 and  risks  losing  the 
support  of  Tnititng.ffiass  voters 
who  are  demanding  ever- 
hi^er  standards.  The  Trea- 
sury's projected  real  in- 
creases in  spending  for  the 
NHS  shows  an  average  rise  of 
just  half  a per  cent  a year  for 
the  next  three  years  and  if 
met  this  would  be  more  strin- 
gent than  at  any  time  in  tbe 
past  two  de^es. 

Education,  which  has  been 
more  tightly  controlled  than 


Government  in  the  red 
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health,  will  be  cut . unless 
local  anthorties  can  find 
resources  from  other  budgets. 

Even  so,  the  exi^ion  in 
social  security  means  that 
public  spendix^  as  a propor- 
tion of  gross  domestic  product 
Is  the  same  — about  42  per 
«»nt  — as  it  was  v^en  Jim 
raiiflghan  left  oEQce  in  1979 
and  taxes  are  slightly  higher. 

In  some  respects,  this  repre- 
sents a triumph  fbr  ^ Gov- 
ernment's houseke^ing,  be- 
cause spending  in  most  other 
European  countries  has  risen 
inexorably  over  the  past  20 
years.  UK  has  one  of  the  low- 
est ratios  of  public  spending 
to  GDP  in  the  Western  world, 
with  more  than  half  the 
national  product  of  France 
and  Germany  accounted  fbr 
by  state  expenditure.  But 
spending  soared  in  the  early 
1990s  as  a result  of  recession 
and  Government  laxity  at  the 
time  of  the  1992  election. 

Attempts  to  balance  the 
boote  have  been  hampered  by 
the  pressure  for  extra  spend- 
ii^  and  by  the  Government's 
CajQure  to  maximise  tax  reve- 
nues. Higher  unemployment, 
a rise  in  the  number  of  people 
eligible  for  income-related 
beneOts.  the  rising  number  of 
old  people  and  the  &ct  that 


prices  in  the  NHS  and  educa- 
tion tend  to  go  up  fhster  than 
inflation  have  all  made  life 
toi^  for  the  five  Conserva- 
tive cbancellcH-s  since  1979. 

On  the  tax  side,  the  gener- 
ous treatmoit  of  North  Sea  oil 
Arms,  the  abil^'  Of  much  of 
the  corporate  sector  to  pay  lit- 
tle or  no  tax,  and  the  mis- 
judged income  tax  cuts  of  the 
late  1980s  have  led  some  econ- 
omists to  argue  that  Britain's 
tax  base  is  too  narrow.  Wid- 
ening the  VAT  net  would  be 
one  solution,  but  is  deemed 
politically  unacceptable. 


Where  it  all  goes 
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Scardino 
looks  back 
inanger 


Coutts.  bankers  to  royalty,  opened  its  first  branch  on  the  south  coast  yesterday  in  Bonmemonth.  Manager  Kchard  Horder  takes  the  sea  air  before  woric  photoqrapr  srewARTGoinsTEiN 


The  election  will  not  close  the  Budget  gap.  Larry  Elliott  and  Charlotte  Denny  report 

PSBR  will  test  new  chancellor 


Where  does  Qiis  leave  an  in- 
coming ChanceQox? 

A study  by  accountants 
Goehrs  & Lybrand  concluded 
tfaat  whichever  party  wins 
the  election,  tax  increases  (or 
cots  In  Government  current 
spending)  of  the  order  of  £5-10 
bUlion  will  be  needed  in  order 
to  prevent  the  ratio  ctf  Gov- 
ernment debt  to  GDP  fiom 
continuing  to  rise  and  to  ob- 
serve the  stH^alled  Golden 
Rule  that  administrations 
should  only  borrow  in  order 
to  invest  Tough  choices  lie 
ahead. 


Law  amt  Older 
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Outlook 


Lisa  Buckingham 


IT  Wt\S  a remarkably  as- 
sured {^onnance  from 
Marjorie  Scardino,  the 
new  boss  of  Pearson  and 
first  woman  chief  executive  of 
a FTSE  100  company.  Particu- 
larly because  she  has  been  in 
the  job  (Hily  SO  days. 

More  particularly  because 
her  debut  peifomiance  deliv- 
ering Pearson’s  full-year 
results  meant  unveiling  fig- 
ures at  the  lower  end  of  expec- 
tations and  containing  a 
£100  minion  hole  due  to  “Im- 
proper accounting"  at  Pen- 
guin USA. 

Longtime  watchers  oTFear- 
son  win  know  tbe  conuMiny's 
ability  to  disappoint  and  com- 
mit howlers.  But  Ms  Scar- 
dino yesterday  enjoyed  the 
one-off  luxury  of  being  able  to 
confess  past  mistakes. 

Performance,  she  said,  bad 
not  been  up  to  scratch;  under- 
lying revenue  growth  averagr 
Ing  6 per  cent  over  the  past 
five  years  was  “not  very  ex- 
citing'*; an  operating  margin 
of  less  than  10  per  cent  since  I 
1992  meant  the  group  hod  no  i 
room  for  error  and  Insuffi- 
cient profit  to  invest:  operat- 
ing cash  Clow  of  78  per  cent  i 
during  the  same  period  was  , 
too  small  to  support  growth. 

Blame  for  Pearsmi's  lack- ! 
lustre  perfbnnance  was  laid 
firmly  where  Ms  Scardino 
wants  it  — in  the  past. 

If  it  were  not  so  funny  it 
would  be  tragic  to  hear  her 
suggest  that  the  Mlndscape 
acquisition  should  help  Pear^ 
son  team  that  it  is  a ^Md  idea 
to  do  a spot  of  market 
research  before  you  shell  out 
£290  miUioo.  Mindscape’s  def- 
icit this  time  was  £45.5  tnil- 
Ikm.  The  accounting  error  at 
Penguin  was  a pointer  (albeit 
co^)  to  the  desirability  of 
internal  controls. 

Ms  Scardlno's  excoriatlcm  of 
the  anden  rigime  swept  on  to 
claim  that  executives  had  not 
rewarded  performance, 
allowed  some  disgruntled  staff 
to  kill  off  badly  needed  back- 
office  initiatives  and  Called  to 
exploit  a ^^amorous  collection 
of  business  baubles. 

What  Ms  Scardino  did  not 
do  — and  hopes  to  be  able  to 
resist  entire^  — was  to  pro- 
vide the  GltF  its  dis- 
posals wish-list:  Tussauds. 
Lazard,  TV  had  all  been 
tipped  to  go.  Some  minority 
holdings,  such  as  the  stake  In 
the  Sj^  satellite  group,  will 
be  sold  and  others  in  the  port- 
folio will  almost  inevitabl>’ 


go.  but  these  are  matters  fw 
Ms  Scardino  and  her  ctm- 
scicnee. 

This  Is  sensiMe.  She  cannot 
tell  what  to  keep  unUi  she 
sees  the  fUS  picture.  The  rtek 
is  that  delay  nOowa  continu- 
ing spccuLitlmi.  such  ns  that 
sumMxndtng  the  future  M 
Gfog  Dyke  and  the  rapkUy 
growing  tetevlshm  business. 

ir  this  disappointed  City 
traders  hoping  for  a quick  fix. 
they  will  have  been  encou^ 
askl  by  Ms  Bcardtoo's  deter- 
ffiinatkm  to  drive  uprewnrds 
for  investors,  even  if  some 
scepticism  must  accompany 
Introduction-  of  "hlgl^ 
leveraged'’  reward  sdheraes  to 
’'encourage  rlsk“  In  an 
orgniUsatlon  where  - sioo  mil- 
lion has  Just  disappeared 
throut^  “rogue"  accounting. 

Ms  Scardino  also  deserires 
plaudits  fiv  an  early  plan  to 
tbe  Financial  Times. 
Its  sales  and  profits  will  be  ex- 
panded to  an  “heroic’'  level, 
whidi  could  mean  £100  mil- 
lion ct  investnumt  over  the 
next  five  years  plus  £S0  mil- 
lion of  promotional  spending. 
Ihe  aim  is  for  the  FT  to  con- 
quer Amoica  while  consoli- 
dating its  position  and  better 
ex^itik^  its  brand  ^obnlly. 

Few  would  doubt  that  Ms 
Scardino  is  at  the  bottmn  of  a 
steep  hill.  She  wants  “evolu- 
tfon  not  revolution**  but  her 
predecessors  have  ensured 
she  has  only  limited  time. 
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CHy  bonuses  fuel  divide  | Alarmed  ADT  turns  to  Tyco  I 


Richard  Miles 


A REFUSAL  by  northern 
house  buyers  to  pay  in- 
flated prices  has  helped 
reopen  the  North-South  div- 
ide in  the  housing  market,  ac- 
cording to  a new  survey  pub- 
lished today. 

While  house  hunters  In 
London  and  tbe  South-east 
are  responding  to  the  short- 
age of  properties  “vilth  aban- 
don". their  northern  counter- 
parts will  not  tolerate 
overpricing,  says  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Chartered 
Surveyors. 

RICS  partly  attributes  the 
widening  of  the  price  gap  to 
the  recent  spate  of  City  bo- 
nuses, as  defers  and  traders 


I from  the  Square  Mile  snap  up 
I family  homes  in  London  and 
I country  houses  within  easy 
I commuting  distance. 

I “Nowhere  is  the  North- 
I South  contrast  sharper  than 
I in  Londtm  and  its  environs 
where  City  bonuses  — of  a 
magnitude  last  seen  in  the 
1980s  — are  helping  to  inflate 
prices  in  sought-after  areas," 
says  the  trade  association  for 
surveyors. 

Some  82  per  cent  of  survey- 
ors in  the  South-east  report^ 
a rise  in  house  prices  during 
^ past  three  months,  con- 
trasting with  25  per  cent  in 
the  North. 

The  shortage  of  properties 
for  sale  continues  to  present  a 
problem  for  buyers  across  the 
country,  with  an  estimated 


nine  buyers  for  each  house  on 
the  market  But  the  problem 
is  most  acute  in  the  South, 
leading  to  sharp  price  rises, 
particularly  in  two  and  three- 
bedroom  houses. 

Matthew  Ryall,  economist 
for  RICS.  says  the  dearth  of 
properties  ^ould  ease  in  the 
second  quarter,  as  home 
owners  realise  that  tiie  hous- 
ing market  is  no  longer  in  the 
doldrums.  At  tbe  moment  the 
reluctance  of  owners  to  put 
their  own  properties  up  for 
sale  before  finding  a new 
home  has  created  a “stale- 
mate” in  the  market 

Mr  Ryall  also  believes 
many  home  owners  are  wait- 
ing for  their  windfiall  bonus 
from  converting  building 
societies  before  soling. 


MarfcTTunin  New  York 


ADT,  tbe  largest  maker 
of  burglar  alarm  sys- 
tems in  Britain  and 
the  US,  yesterday  moved  to 
thwart  a hostile  bid  firom 
Western  Resources  by  ac- 
cepting a $5.6  billion 
(£3.5  billion)  offer  from 
Tyco  International,  a man- 
ufoctnrer  of  fire  detection 
equipment 

Western  Resources,  a 
utility  company  in  Kansas, 
launched  its  much  lower 
$3.5  billion  hostile  offer  for 
ADT  last  December,  derail- 
ing an  earlier  bid  by  Repub- 
lic Industries,  owned  by  the 
flamboyant  billionaire 
Wayne  Hnizenga. 


ADT  has  some  1.8  mil- 
lion indnstriaL  commercial 
and  residential  customers. 
Its  British  businesses  in- 
clude Automated  Security 
Holdings  and  the  Britannia 
Security  Group. 

Head^  by  Dennis  Eox- 
lowski,  Al^  is  based  in 
Boca  Raton,  Florida,  and 
achieved  revenues  cf 
$1.7  billion  last  year. 

The  electronic  security 
industry  has  become  in- 
creasingly popular  with 
companies  in  recent  years 
who  see  it  as  a way  of  get- 
ting a foot  in  the  door  of 
households  to  whom  they 
can  sell  other  products. 

The  merger,  announced 
yesterday,  will  combine 
ADT*s  230  offices  in  10 


countries  with  the  300  of- 
nces  in  more  than  50 
countries  of  Tyco's  Fire 
and  Safety  Service.  The 
combined  group  is  ex- 
pected to  have  annual  rev- 
enues of  more  than 
$8.5  billion. 

Michael  Ashcroft,  the 
British  entrepreneur  be- 
hind ADT’s  success  storyi 
irill  be  on  the  board  of  the 
enlarged  company. 

Tyco  — which  bears  no 
relationship  to  Tyco  Toys  — 
makes  a variety  of  prod- 
ucts, including  disposable 
medical  goods,  'packaging 
materials  and  electronic 
components.  It  also  owns 
Thom  Security,  the  British 
fire  alarm  and  security  sys- 
tems company. 


Roger  Cowe 

CATALOGUE  retailer  Ar- 
gos yesterday  warned 
that  retting  in  the  1990s 
would  continue  to  be  tough, 
while  announcing  a 14  per 
cent  increase  in  pre-tax  prM- 
its  and  a 23  per  cent  rise  in 
dividends. 

Mike  Smith,  chief  execu- 
tive. said  he  remained  con- 
vinced there  would  be  no 
return  to  the  1980s  consumer 
boom.  “We  are  all  going  to 
have  to  work  h^  to  get  cash 
out  of  consumers’  pockets." 

Sates  at  Aigos  grew  by 
more  than  15  per  cent  last 
year  to  £1.7bi&on,  but  the 
chain  had  a disappointing 
Christmas.  Mr  Smith  said 


poor  Christmas  sales  had 
been  due  mainly  to  tbe  weak 
market  for  electrical  goods, 
toys  and  jewellery,  which  nc- 
omnt  for  half  the  company's 
sales. 

Sales  growth  in  these  areas 
had  been  only  2 per  cent,  but 
the  company  believed  it  had 
increased  market  shore  In 
each  sector. 

He  admitted  Argos  had 
made  matters  worse  by  mis- 
ju^lng  demand,  which  led  to 
lengthy  queues  in  shops.  The 
company  will  Increase  staff 
levels  this  year. 

The  group  is  pressing 
ahead  with  plans  to  replicate 
the  catak^e  showroom  for- 
mula in  the  Netherlands, 
where  the  first  shops  will 
open  next  sprii^ 
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MITSUBISHI 
INTRODUCE 
THE  NEW 
APRICOT  FT1200 
SERVER 


M Intel  200MHz  JPentnim^Pno  Piocessor 
^ 32Mb  ECC  Memory 
^ 2Gb  XntraWide  SCSI  disk 
^ 3C900  PCI  Ethernet  card 
E!f  8 speed  CD-ROM  drive 


£1,999 


0E2s348.83iiicVi{r) 


gf  Integrated  System  Management 

E1  Four  Internal  dedicated  3.5” 
fixed  disk  drive  bays 

gf  Mmu&ctuFer’s  RAID  optioni* 

^UPSoption+ 

gf  Lockable  fixed  disks  & 
Exchangeable  areas 

Ef  PCI  Bus 

gfUSB  psmuiiipno 


SPEC  FOR  SPEC,  POUND  FOR  POUND,  NOTHING  COMES  CLOSE 


It,  — 


If  ever  there  was  a demonstration  of  tbe  sheer  technological  might  of  Mitsidnshi,  it's  the  new  Apricot 
Fn200  serven  Beause  nothing  can  toudi  it  for  overall  specification  at  - « anywhere  near  - die  pnee. 

In  the  first  place,  because  the  Apricot  FT1200  boasts  Intel's  200Mhz  Pentium  Pro  processoR 

to  foe  second  place,  because  the  Apricot  FT12()0  ofi^  the  kind  Of  performance  and  security  features 
normally  found  in  hi£^-Ievel  servers  for  the  price  oi  some  desktops. 

lilm  ultra-wide  SCSI.  Like  locloble  fixed  disks,  like  the  ability  to  spread  data  across  a numlMT  of  hard 
drives  or  even  configure  one  disk  as  a “hot  spare"  to  automatically  take  over  foum  a foiled  disk. 

In  foct,  spec  for  spec  foe  FT1200  trounces  the  “equivatent"  models  from  Compaq,  Dell.  HP  w IBM. 
Which,  when  you  think  about  it.  doesn't  make  them  very  "equivalent". 


CALL  NOW  FOR  AN  INFORMATION  PACK 

BiflmrtsrtB«*riiFpBrMa(tftioanrannsaBNui»«»«wca«iBw«igB«uto|wta  E*ae.lHNOM«UFSH«ikMWM. 


A MITSUBISHI 


apricot 
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SPORTS  NEWS  13 


Follow  the  leader . . . roimers  stream  over  a Imrdle  in  the  Town  Btoor  Sellii^  Handicap  at  Newcastle  yesterday  with  the  winner  Jalmaid  (extrmne  right)  well 

American  horses  head  Dubai  betting 


Qraham  Rock 

MERICAN  horses 
fined  the  first  three 
^places  In  the  first 
: of  the  Dubai 
World  Cup  last  year  and  Si- 
phon and  Sandpit,  both 
trained  hy  Richard  MandeBa 
in  California,  head  the  mar- 
ket with  Ladbrokes  and  Hills, 
for  the  4 millioa  dollars  race 
over  10  ftirlongs  on  29  March. 

Ihe  sand  sorCace  at  Nad  A1 
Sheba  racecourse  in  Dubai  is 
de^  and  favours  horses  who 
have  run  regularly  on  an  arti- 
ficial surface,  putting  the 
Suropean  champions  at  a 
disadraniage. 

Consequently.  Helissio, 
winner  of  ttie  Ptix  de  I’Arc  de 
Mtsnphe  and  Sinj^ieL  who 
took  the  Japan  Cup,  are  both 
on  S-1  behind  Siphon  (3-1 
with  Ladbrotes)  and  Sandpit 
(4.1  with  Hills). 

Siphon  and  Sandpit  were 
both  bred  In  Brazfi  and  raced 
there  until  graduating  to  the 
American  circuit  Anxmg  sev- 


eral top-class  performances 
between  the  pair  last  season 
were  Siphon’s  victory  in  the 
Hollsrwood  Gold  Cup.  and 
Sandpit's  success  in  the 
Hollywood  Turf  Itendicap. 

The  field  of  13  probaUea  an- 
nounced yesterday  includes 
five  from  Britain,  Flemens- 
firth.  Even  Top,  Luso  and 
Bijou  dlnde.  in  addition  to 
Singspiel,  while  the  Austra- 
lian-iraizied  Juggler  is  the 
sole  representative  from  the 


Southem  Hemisphere.  lAst 
year  Cigar  jusUfli^  fovourit- 
iatn,  but  finding  the  winner 
this  time  will  be  more 

The  Japanese  fiDy  Holcuto 
Vega,  who  has  won  her  last  10 
races  on  dirt  and  is  ofiGered  at 
33-1  by  Hills,  might  appeal  to 
each-way  optimists. 

There  was  significant 
money  in  the  credit  offices 
yesteniay  fhr  Alamein,  who  is 
now  clear  favourite  at  9-1  for 


the  Bass  Worthington  T.iwnwiw 
Hai^cap  at  Doncaster  on  ^t- 
urday.  At  Newxnaricet  on  Sat- 
urday, equipped  with  the 
blinkers  he  wore  wben  win- 
ning two  nmes  last  year,  Ala- 
mein worked  well  with  V«LSt, 
who  is  expected  to  start 
fovourite  for  the  Doncaster 
Mile  on  Thursday. 

With  S3  declantiona,  there 
should  be  a foil  field  of  24  run- 
ners for  both  the  i.inr^in  and 
the  Worthington  Spring  Mile 


Handicap  on  the  previous 
day.  for  horses  who  did  not 
make  the  cut  for  the  first  big 
handicap  of  the  Flat  season. 

Kawksley  Hill  and  Roving 
Minstrel,  one  of  three  previ- 
ous Lincoln  winners  In  Satur- 
day's race,  were  also  (dipped, 
while  Paul  C(^’s  Kuala  lipis 
was  chopped  from  SO-1  to  12s 
by  Coral,  following  good 
borne  reports. 

There  will  be  a significant 
revision  wben  the  draw  is 


Pitman  can  double  at  Uttoxeter  with  Smith  Too  and  Silver  Thyne 


KcnOUwar 

JENNT  PITMAN,  with  14 
winners,  has  not  bad  the 
best  of  seasons  hot  the  lady 
of  Xambonm  looks  set  for  a 
double  at  Uttosetar  this 
afternoon  with  Smith  Too 
and  Silver  Thyne. 

Smith  Too  (8.20)  appears 
to  he  mnnlng  into  form  and 
can  make  the  number  one 


spot  after  his  recent  two 
nmner-up  efforts. 

ms  late^  was'  at  Doncas- 
ter earlier  this  month  vAen 
he  went  down  by  a short 
head  to  E«ii«g  Court.  The 
drying  ground  ^Lll  cer- 
tainly help  his  cause,  hav- 
ing gained  aD  tii«  'vio- 
torles  cm  a sound  SQxlhce. 

Silver  Thyne  (4.60),  who 
wcm  a bunver  last  season, 
has  taken  time  to  get  his  act 


tegether  this  term,  but  he 
came  go(}d  with  a bang  at 
Warwiidc  last  time  out. 

Mflictnc  all  the  running. 
Silver  Thyne  romped  bmoe 
by  18  lengths  from  Cheerful 
Aspect,  who  run  well  at 
Lingfleld  last  Saturday 
when  beaten  half  a length 
by  Ela  Agapi  Moo. 

Baztcm  Scamp  (4.20)  is 
fancied  to  give  his  rivals 
the  weight  and  a beating  in 


the  novice  handicap  hm> 
die.  Be  was  no  match  for 
the  smart  Uarello  at  New- 
castle last  month,  but 
shaped  well  to  finish  sixtb 
and  this  is  a much  weaker 
contest. 

Jeff  King  placed  Red 

Branch  (2.00)  well  and  the 
eight-year-old  should  com- 
plete a hat-tii(ik  in  the  Cer^ 
tain  Justice  Novice  Handi- 
cap Chase  at  FOntweH. 


made  on  Thursday;  in  recent 
years  the  turf  of  the  straight 
at  Doncaster  has  shown 
less  bias  than  previously,  but 
if  most  of  the  faster  horses  are 
drawn  towards  one  side  of  the 
course,  those  around  them 
seem  to  be  fovonred. 

Betting  on  the  Grand 
National  is  light.  If  the 
ground  proves  too  firm  for 
Master  Oats,  the  weights  will 
rise  by  iSlb,  giving  mai^ 
more  runners  a realistic 
chance.  Norman  Williamson, 
who  wiQ  ride  Master  Oats  If 
Rim  Bailey  allows  the  199S 
Gold  Cup  winner  to  run,  said 
yesterday  that  he  expected  to 
be  fit  for  the  Ain  tree  Festival, 
which  begins  on  April  3. 

Williamson  was  injured 
when  falling  from  Arctic 
Bucdc  at  Leopardstown  on 
Sunday.  It  was  foared  he  had 
fractured  his  right  wrist,  but 
x-rays  revealed  that  01^  si 
KtnaTI  bone  in  his  hand  hqd 
been  broken.  Concussed  by 
the  foU.  WDlianison  is  pre- 
vented from  riding  for  a man- 
datory sevoi  days. 
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Rugby  League 

Wolves  order 
clear-out 
after  rout 


PbuI  Ftteportrick 


WARRINGTON  Wolves 
have  reacted  swiftly 

to  Friday  night's  68-20 
defeat  aga^t  Bradford  Bulls 
by  effectively  dismissing 
three  of  the  pl^>ers  who  took 
part  in  that  embarrassing 
performance  at  OdsaJ 
Stadium. 

Willie  Swaim.  the  Western 
Samoan  scrum-half,  Mateidti 
Mafi.  the  Tongw  winger,  and 
most  surprisingly  Martin 
Dennott,  the  former  Wigan 
booker  who  apent  12  success- 
ful years  at  Central  Park, 
have  been  given  free 
transfers. 

Dermott,  who  has  played  ll 
times  for  Great  Britain,  is  an 
experienced  hooker  who  was 
'Viewed  as  central  to  Warring- 
ton's plans  thL<  season.  It  is 
only  a few  weeks  since  the 
dub's  football  manager  Alex 
Murphy  was  trumpding  the 
29-year-old's  qualities,  and 
less  than  three  weeks  since 
Dennott  iron  the  Mon  of  the 
Match  award  in  foe  (Challenge 
Cup  victory  over  Sheffield 
Eagles. 

Now  foe  three  are  consid- 
ered not  good  enough.  “We  do 
not  beUeve  the  players  are  up 
to  Super  League  standard,” 
said  the  chief  executive  John 
Smith,  ‘‘and  we  have  no  time 
to  wait 

"They  will  be  allowed  to 
find  other  clubs  and  we  are 
not  asking  a fee.  We  know  we 
have  problems  but  this  club 
will  go  forward.  There  will  be 
more  signings  but  they  will 
be  players  of  the  right 
Quality." 

The  24-year-old  Mafi.  who 
ran  in  foe  200  metres  at  foe 
Barcelona  Olympic  Games  in 
1992,  Joined  Warrington  in 
November  1995  after  playing 
for  Tonga  in  foe  rugby  league 
World  Cup  the  previous 
month.  He  has  scored  eight 
tries  in  24  appearances,  in- 
duding  10  as  substitute. 

Swann.  33,  came  from 
Audtland  Warriors  last  April 
and  has  scored  four  tries  in 
four  matches  fotR  season.  Re 
scored  touchdowns  in  16 
appearances  in  bis  first  Super 
League  season. 

The  availability  of  these 
players  on  free  transfers  is 
sure  to  arouse  foe  interest  of 
several  dnbs  and  it  Is  hard  to 
believe  that  any  of  foe  three 
will  be  out  qC  work  for  long. 

They  are  not  foe  only  War- 
rington idayers  who  have 


Sedgefield 


been  tdd  to  pack  foeir  bags. 
Andy  Bennett  and  John 
Hou^.  both  wifo  consider- 
able first-team  experience. 
Graecne  Close.  Robert  McA- 
voy,  Paul  Millington  and 
Steve  Heaton  have  also  been 
given  free  transfers. 

And  on  an  eventful  day  for 
the  dub  lestyn  Harris,  their 
23-yearold  Wales  and  Great 
Britain  badt  who  missed  Fri- 
day's game,  was  suspended 
for  48  hours  after  reports  that 
he  had  pia:^  in  a soccer 
match  last  Wednesday  with- 
out permission. 

Harris,  ufoo  last  year  was 
offered  for  transfer  at  the  a^ 
su^  price  of  £135  million,  is 
expetXed  soon  to  join  St  Hd- 
ens,  ai«hf«ugh  Wigsm  War- 
riors may  try  to  spite  their 
rivals  by  launching  a late 
money-dus-player  oSbr  for 

the  ^ed  stand-(^  or  AiU- 
back. 

Wigan,  who  are  also  being 
linked  wifo  the  former  Aus- 
tralian Ttet  forward  Paul  Slr- 
onen,  will  be  hoping  to  raise 
money  from  the  sale  of  Shaim 
Edwards,  their  Great  Britain 
scrum-half,  to  London 
Broncos. 

Edwards,  whose  girlfirlend. 
Heather  Small  of  the  group  M 
People,  is  due  to  give  birth, 
has  asked  Wlgnn  to  give  him 
a ftee  transfer  on  compassion- 
ate grounds.  He  irants  to  start 
a new  life  and  career  in 
London. 

The  club  have  agreed  to 
release  him  but  they  want 
£150,000  for  foeir  longest-smr- 
Ing  player.  That  is  the  same 
amount  Castl(fford  are  asking 
for  Tony  Smil^  their  trans- 
fer-listed half-back,  who  is 
being  pursued  by  Wigan  and 
Sheffield  Eagles. 


Dennott . . . hero  to  zero 
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nACKPOTien4o.  (HuuspoTscisja 


Kal^o  books  Perth  date 


B^ALAJO  earned  a trip  to 
IVPerth  on  April  23  for  the 
Glengoyne  Highland  Malt  Ta- 
merosla  final  when  complet- 
ing a 17-day  hat-trick  with  an 
emphatic  two  and  a half 
length  verdict  over  Fern 
Lea^r  in  the  latest  qualifier 
of  the  novi(«  chase  series  at 
Neoreastle  yesterday. 

Victory  for  foe  sevm-year- 


old  enabled  Hawick  trainer 
Bruce  Mactaggazt  to>equal  his 
personal  best  score  of  seven 
! — achieved  last  season. 

Mary  Revefey's  Bramble’s 
Way,  outclassed  behind 
stablemate  Mardlo  at  Kelso 
last  time,  picked  up  the  win- 
I ning  thread  again  under 
I Peter  Niven  in  the  Newcastle 
City  Novice  f^aiming  Hunile. 
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Battle  rejoined;  a guide  to  this  week’s  European  ties 


Auxeive 


Borussia 

Dortmund 


AtIcDcd 

Madrid 


Aiatx' 


;V.;-  * . 


I w 


Wdrtened  by  fr$iri«8  in  ddancft  DorfemM  attaekad  tarl  b(d 
sBst' s^sbKsliirtg  a toad.  tMr  Fiwieh  poled  on»biK|(  onhr 

for  Mofcr  to  SMura  iho  euMm. 


MQnaeeD(M- 

CsvwsWM 


RetocapWa-i 
Ham  Rostock  W 34 
StoilgaitL4-i 


Onaftae2toBeQtoiiigh^a}iriowBGiiA«itfDsi;P>^-AM>-  •- 
d(ugMtoaw&stiM9bitfdofnfetototfitwaoean(f,.1fa|(M  : 


' MamoenafeOitM'. 

Ro«naW94  ■ 


.Awyagsfi^^'^.W 

•’•MipMupfWViy.  fWI«»  e^  M 

andeoiMfsnnscgndahnAiarmsnNMM  ^ 


BeioeidnafcSi-* 

ValeneAeL4>1 


Ultoeni«t4 

RodaJCWS-i 


ibom . 
(autofnotMngfs 
AiBtoin's  tramp  OBid. 


The.oraatf no  taca  behind  .. 
' fionissia  wSb  the  eiqwiilBnce 
, la  icR  Pie  ^ma  as  leqund. 


jBeaQuhala  . 
VaoedbrasemenfiMsUiniy  ' 
- to  win  toienament  do  He  oMv' 
S«BB.skSBda8to<!gi:aflw<.. 


.tHwtnasbkl  itfsi^.inudr': 
.ramson  Bi'e  ewperteitoe  at - 
•BraaMMt,  Q^pramao^. - 


JuitbaMndbMtoan.8« 
craeagr  and  icoif  when'  . 
MM90fly>ABttCiMbesL. 


Quicki  amesiOB  and  a . 
ipenaca  in  the  bos.  a lei  inis 
on  Nm  Nvalnenee  of  Mutwen 


fWmriws^.  LatneuelA- 
latoandaa,Okaasde. 

IXmeau.  Gama,  SbWniA 
'Dto4Wp.Cheiteiir4er.  Beitoso.' 


JldeCeser,  Feasrangar. 
HanU\  Mitfer;  Sarnmar. 


Dcfc^PetealPartht 
,.  renara,  Torrieeft 
.bAane 


‘ Himoe.  Srnid.  Stoiinplv. 
■Qtiaminelsiud.  OraWhaWr, 


Toni.«i#ACaa«iem,  Serai. 
Amengei,  Vtasrifia  Agdete. 

SimeDoe.  PaittCw  aoioaeW, 
Boberlel 


. MaleMab  Tmp9a>  WKMia. 

DafcingidB- 


27% 


73% 


77% 


23% 


77% 


23% 


Hava  done  «ai  to  sarSMs  far 
.«MtS4^iAlBam.'TTaBfBr  ‘ 
and-neteSiar. 


' QutoiV  fiwougfioU  toe 
. Mt  wtaeiabie  to  brtq 
prassiirad  aidattadced. 
tioeing  semi  6nelists 


' Abtmdara  eitansSia  « am^ 
<topB(lraent.toafr«nitr-  • - 
weaRnssamispaiMtoinliiiB' 
toejr  base  abeeiV  won  iC  ■; 


Thao  tosih  waakenod  by,.'- 
etoes  woni  tael  ^Kweotoe  er-:,: 
atiywiealenWfin^  ' 
■toumainewt.  -•'•'■ 


Great  flnt  toaok  but  eqaad 
too  anmlto  suniivwkitui^ 
and  auRpepslofis. ' * 


CouWmec  MtaMeo.'bai  nai 
' torana  aaoiieh  dalMMwiir  to 
atopAiyentue. 


Monaco 

V 

Newcastle 


Intemazionale 

Andoriocht 


Brondby 

V 

Tenerife 


Valencia 
Schaike  04 


Monaco  start  as  strong 
favountss  to  go  through, 
weO  capable  dsfensivWy  of 
hokfing  0wir  lead.  The  only 
man  capable  Of  changing 
that  is  ftusiino  Asprlla,  on 
whom  much  rests  with 
Shearer  (groin)  and 
Ferdnand  (hamstring) 
injured.  Winner  of  ttto  lie 
kxAs  final  bound. 


Inter  should  find  IKs  lie 
fairty  eomfortabls  and  are 
worth  their  status  as 
compelBon  favourttes.  Mer 
wd  ghe  Me  away  at  the 
back  wilh  pjorkaAf  and  the 
Chilean  Zamorano  their 
matohwinneie  up  front 
Hard  to  argue  wkh  Ihraa 
UefatMesIneeuenyears- 
a fourth  looks  a good  bet 


Tenetfie  BIB  nattier 
coieislsnl  nor  defansnely 
tou(to  enough  to  win  the 
eompetilien -they 
conceded  three  goals  at  toe 
weekeiKl  to  BIbao  - and 
they  have  toy  piayem 
absent  here.  bU  Brondby 
are  ittra-defsnttve  and 
utterly  urtrapiring.  Neithar 
is  gooig  anywhere. 


Schalreoughitobe 
fauourilesMare 
sirugiAiO  bady  noth 
injuries,  eepecUly  in 
adack,  and  have  orsy  14 

fit  playeis,  foidng  eahtos 

for  two  amateurs. 
Valencia  haws  problsms 
too  though  but  are  in 
araefient  lee^M  tarni - 
eonsacufivs  wins. 


AEK  Athens 

V 

Paris  St  Osffmain 


Fiorentina 

V 

Denfica 


Livarpool 

SKBnnn 


AIK  Stockholm 
« 

Barcelona 


AEK  wi  have  to  oome  out 
of  their  shefl  for  this  game 
and  toa(  wS  suit  the  leeord 
Gmek  signing  arxl 
dangerous  goalseorar 
Ihemistokfis  tflufaidtt. 
But  PSG'sLoto,  Daly 
VafdesandRaican 
snatch  the  game  and 
the  iMe  d their  defenoe 
holds  Saady. 


This  Oe  baa  good  as 
overwttiRorentinB 
wBtaiy  to  squander  toa 
lead  won  in  PorugsL 
Badstola  remains  eapabie 
of  winning  toem  ary 
game,  (hough  defeat  by 
Mton  a toe  weekend 
shows  their  shaky  pedgree 
and  ineansistancy.  StB.  kb 
goodnight  Benfica. 


Uweipoal  dd  enoufito  in 
toe  lbs  leg  to  suggest 
they  vdl  have  Me  to 
wony  about  a home, 
wkh  Bram  unimpiesenra. 
^toen  they  said 
the  same  about 
Brwidby.  Urarpoors 
vulnonbMas  are  toely 
tobaercoeedintos 
next  round. 


; Normaly  toe  M too  would 
; be  as  as  over  and 

• thbmaybothoene 

r cccasten  tans  wB  forgive 
I Robson  a eaubous 

* approach.  Afiebco 

I managed  tour  agansf 
: them  recendy.  but  they 
: have  enough  woild<t.iss 
; players  to  win  too 
: tournament  twice  over. 


Uefa  Cup,  quarteMiiialg  second  leg:  Monaco  (1)  v Newcastle  United  (0) 

Dalglish  in  no  mood  to  gamble 


Michael  Walker  in  Monte  Cario  finds  the 
Newcastle  manager  keeping  his  cards  close 


The  temptations  of 
gambling,  the  city  of 
Monte  Carlo,  the 
Newcastle  United 
manager  Kenny  Dalglish:  as 
spot*tbe*odd-one-out  competi- 
tions go.  thm  one  would  prob- 
ably not  Qommas  Paul  Gas- 
coigne. never  mind  Bamber. 

Dalglish  arrived  in  Monte 
Carlo  yesterday  lunchtime, 
crammed  as  It  is  with  casinos, 
but  the  safest  bet  is  that, 
when  Newcastle  take  to  the 
Stade  Louis  II  stadium 
tonight,  he  will  have  followed 
his  natural  Instinct:  reserved 
calculation. 

Before  setting  off  for  Mo- 
naco. Dalglish  was  as  tight- 
lipped  as  ever  at  Newcastle 
airport  but  he  gave  one  due 
as  to  the  possible  formation 


that  will  chase  Monaco's 
sin^e^oal  lead  firom  the  first 
1^  His  mood,  be  said,  was  “a 
little  bit  apprehensive”  and 
the  cautious  nature  of  his 
tone  su^ested  that  he  will 
zKrt  gamhit>  on  Les  Ferdinand 
as  he  did  at  Anfield  last 
Monday. 

He  did  add.  “We’ve  got  to  be 
positive'',  but  that  was  only 
after  calling  Monaco  “easily 
the  best  team  in  France,  and 
the  results  they  have  bad  in 
this  tournament  would  justify 
that  statement”. 

It  was  hardly  a rallying  call 
to  foe  troops,  and  maybe  Dal- 
glish is  preparing  an  itchy 
Tyneside  public  for  foe  worst 
Should  Newcastle  exit  this 
competition  it  would,  barring 
a miraculous  set  of  results  in 


the  Premiership,  be  another 
season  of  unfiilfilled  expecta- 
tion at  St  James'  Park. 

However,  even  csnsidering 
this,  it  s^pears  Ferdinand 
will  be  a substltate  at  best 
after  bi»  rti»mMfix>u8  ii-mlnute 
showing  {gainst  LiverpooL 
The  player  himself  said:  “I 
wouldn't  be  here  if  1 didn't 
have  a chance  of  playing,  al- 
thou^  Fm  mindful  of  what 
happened  at  Anfield. 

“But  bearing  in  mind  efoat 
is  on  the  line  as  for  as  win- 
ning something  this  season  is 
concerned,  I think  it  is  a gam- 
ble worth  taking  Ifs  DOt  Up  tO 
me,  though.  I can  only  say  I 
want  to  play,  and  then  leave  it 
up  to  the  management’’ 

Fhrdlnaud  limped  out  foe 
action  with  an  iidured  ham- 
string four  gampa  ago  in  foe 
1-4  defeat  by  Southampton 
and.  thou^  be  says  he  has 
done  some  running  and 
kicked  a ball,  there  is  still  a 


problem  with  jumping.  One 
does  not  need  to  be  Jean  Ti- 
ganfl,  one  of  the  Monaco 
coaches,  to  realise  that  this 
reduces  Ferdinand’s  threat 

At  least  in  the  absence  of 
Ferdinand  and  Alan  Shearer, 
who  also  travdled.  Dalglish 
will  be  able  to  tom  to  Faus- 
tino  A^rOla.  The  Colombian 
missed  the  first  1^  through 
susjpenslon  and  will  cause 
Monaco’s  imposing  back  trio 
of  Domas,  Djetou  and  Gri- 
manrii  more  problems  than 
Robert  Lse  managed,  espe- 
cially if  Asprilla  can  continue 
to  connect  with  Peter  Beards- 
ley as  he  did  against  Covmitry 
on  Saturday. 

Asprilla  has  five  goals  in 
four  appearances  in  this  Uefo 
Ciqr  run  and  was  the  in^ira- 
tioa  in  the  home  victory  over 
Metz  in  the  previous  round. 
Then,  as  at  ^ James'  a fort- 
nJ^  ago.  Newcastle  were 
largely  outplayed  by  a quick. 


inventive  French  team,  and 
Asprilla  is  Newcastle’s  best 
hope  of  nicking  an  away  goaL 
He  has  even  broken  his  public 
silence,  albeit  briefly.  “It  is  a 
difficult  game,”  he  said,  “but 
I believe  Newcastle  wQl  win.” 
Nor  is  that  an  inmossible 
task  as,  even  foougb  Monaco 
have  not  conceded  a goal  at 
home  in  foe  French  League 
since  November  2,  they  did 
lose  at  home  1-0  to  Borussia 
Mbncfaengladbach  In  the 
second  round.  Tigana's  main 
selection  worry  revolves 
around  whether  to  persevere 
wifh  John  Collins  or  bring  in 
the  more  (Menslve  Emman- 
ucd  Petit  Uke  Dalglish,  the 
Monaco  coach  looks  like 
refiainisg  fiom  the  gamble. 

• The  Monaco  midfielder 
Laureit  Vlaud  went  in  foe 
other  direction  yesterday  — 
to  Bverton.  who  want  to  see 
the  27-year-oId  in  a fUn  match 
before  making  a decision. 


Suspended  jail  sentence  for  Gascoigne 


PAUL  GASCOIGNE  was 
yesterday  given  a three- 
month  suspended  jail 
sentence  by  an  Italian  court 
for  punching  a photographer 
in  Rome  while  he  was  a Lazio 
player  in  1994. 

The  Rangers  midfielder  bad 
punched  the  photographer 
Lino  Nanni  in  the  face  after 
pictures  were  taken  of  the 
player  with  a blonde.  Gas- 
coigne's defence  had  argued 


that  he  had  acted  i^itimately 
to  defend  his  privacy.  Costs 
and  damages  have  y^  to  be 
decided. 

Ron  Atkinson,  foe  former 
manager  of  Coventry  City 
who  was  moved  upstairs  to 
become  foe  director  of  foot- 
ball earlier  this  season,  is  ex- 
pected to  leave  the  Premier- 
sMp  club  at  foe  end  of  foe 
season. 

Atkinson’s  current  cmitract 


expires  in  the  summer  and 
there  have  been  no  negotia- 
tions on  a new  deaL 

The  Birmingham  City  de- 
fender Steve  Bruce  will  see  an 
eye  specialist  tod^  to  deter- 
mine foe  damage  he  suffered 
iriien  he  was  caught  by  the 
knee  of  the  West  Bromwich 
Albion  striker  Bob  Taylor 
during  Sunday’s  First  Div- 
ision match. 

Bruce  had  an  X-ray  yester- 


day which  revealed  there  was 
a problem  round  foe  injured 
eye  and  he  said  last  night  “At 
the  moment  1 look  like  foe  El- 
ephant Man.  The  eye  is 
bruised  and  bloodshot,  and  it 
is  very  painfUL  1 have  not 
seen  a replay  of  the  incident 
but  1 don’t  think  it  was  done 
on  purpose.  But  that  does  not 
stop  it  fix>m  hurting.” 

Police  are  investigating 
complaints  from  Southamp- 


ton supporters  who  have 
accused  the  Arsenal  mid- 
fielder Patrick  Vieira  of  mak- 
ing obscene  gestures  and 
taunts  towards  them  during 
his  team’s  2-0  victory  at  The 
Dell  on  Saturday. 

Arsenal’s  manager  Arsme 
Wenger  said  yesterday  he 
would  not  be  taking  further 
action  over  the  clash  in  foe 
gaiM  with  Matthew  Le  Tissier 
which  also  involved  Vieira. 


Pools  Forecast 


PA  CMUHQ  PRBMBIISHIP 

V AWn  Villa 
w Waal  Ham 
a Dwby  V TMteitiani 

4 Ev«run  « Haa  UW 

5 MMdtaabra  v ChHsaa 

• SbatfWM 
7 Soulhaiiiluu 

a 


Fmar  DIVISION 

9 Sirnilngrum 
ie  Biadtord 

11  ttrriiMbi 

12  Huddarsliew 
ia  MmCtty 

14  Haiwl* 

16  FartlMa 

15  QMI 

17  . 

18 

19  Weall 


Latmslor 

NoiiniF 


SkafrUM 
Wa 


V Sroha 


ipiwieh 

OUord 

Clwrlian 


SBCOHDOIVlSiaH 

20  Slac^xxH  V BrttMie  2 

21  nmmiciHiairii  v York  1 

29  Bary  v Cmatarllald  1 

SB  ^awe  V Paiarbaraiigh  1 

24  MSteWMaa  v Wycomba  1 


nBsrnvisraH 

4S  Clydabank 


47  IWiefc 

48  auoknalaaa 


w EastTife 

V UorloR 

V Sbfilng 


Team  talk 
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Arsenal 

06 

Ipswich  Town 

19 

Sheffield  United 

15 

Aston  Villa 

11 

Leeds  United 

03 

ShefReidWed. 

14 

Birni.  CKy 

94 

Leicester  City 

35 

Southhampton 

20 

Blacitbuni 

21 

Liverpool 

04 

Stoke  City 

30 

Bolton 

36 

Man.  City 

02 

Sunderland 

27 

Brentford 

24 

Man.  United 

01 

Tottenham  Hot 

07 

Burnley 

31 

Middlesbrough 

23 

West  Ham 

12 

Chelsea 

08 

Millwall 

29 

Wimbledon 

26 

Coventry  City 

17 

Newcastle  Utd 

16 

Wbhres 

37 

Derby  County 

28 

Norwich  City 

18 

Cenic 

09 

Everton 

05 

Nottm.  Forest 

13 

Rangers 

10 

Hudd.  Town 

32 

OPR 

25 

C4L1S  COST  m MU  «r  Ml  mcs. 

i5iMrauNe.i£aBLsiau.»jueCi7i  7134473 

77jfGuardian  OintIr^TI^ 


Results 


Soccer 

BBPnDBeifrATlWD  •MTCHi  Rap  Of  Ira- 

land  B i,  FAI  Nsriocwl  Laagua  1. 

Rugiqr  League 

AUSniAUAH  SUMR  L9AOUE;  TMrt 
raMd;  CrocKrila  84,  Auckland  8. 

Qdf 

MM'S  wens  RAMONaA  1.  G Norman 

(Aim)  lOasptK  a,  T Lahman  (ua  8J1: 3.  C 
Montgomerie  (Scot)  843;  4.  E ea  (SA) 
842  6,  U O'Meaca  (US)  848:  6.  J OnM 
(Japan)  8.12  7,  N Faldo  (Eng)  ai4;  8,  N 
Pelea  (am)  7.7S;  g.  FCowriM  (USI7JD;  ID. 
D Lowe  HI  (US)  848. 

Tennis 

ST  PBiramuna  OHHi  Phal  rgai*  G 

RusedBia  (G8)  M T B Saiwy  (EgypQ  4-g. 
B-1.  6-4;  O CmMoraaa  (il)  M E Aivaree 
(Sp)  7-6.  7-6:  N llaeq«aa  (For)  bl  A Batov 
(Ritol  8-4.  6-2  J KroaMc  (StovaKI  M A 
Slolywov  (Rosa)  6-2. 6-4. 

WTA  TOUR  WCMEIPB  nAMKiiiam  1.  a 
<kat  (Gar):  2.  M Hngla  (SwiB);  3.  A San- 
me2  Vlcarle  (Sp):  4,  j Nowoma  (Cz);  S.  M 
Setaa  (US);  6,  C Martinez  (SPK  7.  L Dawei^ 
port  (US):  6.  A Huber  (Ger):  S.  I Spirlee 
(Hom);  10, 1 Majoll  (Cro). 

BasketbaU 

NBA:  Mtaml  1Q1.  Heuston  to.  NY  74.  New 
Jersay  88;  Mllwsicae  102.  Indiana  98;  Or- 
lando in,  Vaneowwar  SB.  Minnosoto  119, 
Bosbm  101:  DatraH  88.  SaaUe  83:  LA  ai^ 
pars  94,  tardand  102  Saoramento  99.  Dal- 
las 88:  LA  Lakars  99,  Toronto  90  (at). 
Laadtog  ataaMagm  B Coalavanaai  A^ 
liiiBM  1.  Miami  IW48-L17-PEL738-GB0): 
2.  NY  W-ia-.7a8-1|:  3.  Orlanda  (88-28- 
483-1lk).  Cmtote  l.tCMeago  (N86-LB- 
PCL862-G80):  2,  DaMIt  (<7-17-.734-CDQ:  3, 
Atlanta  (43-29^889-13).  W riiillli  liirill 
MIdwasi:  1,  tUtan  (W48-L17- 
PCL738-GB0):  z HoUBton  (43-29-482-6);  3, 
Mlimaeola  (32-32-400-199.  PaNHa  1. 
tSeaWe  (4S-Ll8-PcL703-flB0|:  2.  LA 
14^  (43-el^67a-2):  a.  Pomand  <88-28- 
■576-8).  (t^ciinctied  pla)r-all  piaeg.) 

Bowls 


ONSMFS  (Perm): 

Mar  (Scatl  bt  P Nolan  (M)  21-20 
ofl  (Eng)  u A Suttwiland  (Walas 
Ptom  teglMM  bt  IrelaM  26^:  B 
Soolland  94-18,  Ttfetaai  betaod  I 
land  17-14:  VMaa  bl  England 
Faurm  Walaa  bt  England  1 MS;  Si 

bt  Ireland  20-1& 


Cycsling 


TiRnmo-ADRiATieo  (Italy):  Pitta 
stage  (Perendno  to  CarinaMo,  187lon):  1. 
A Parrigato  4lv  39mln  I8a«r,  2,  M Banolt 
Wi  3.  L Mlchaelaen  (DnI:  4,  R Saranaan 
(Den):  S.  F CaugrwMa  (Hk  6,  E 2M 
(Gar):  7.  R Haaal  (R):  8.  G Ptanaganda  (II); 
& p BeWnl  (II);  10.  D Konyatw*  (Rus)  all 
same  thne.  OgerwE  etandtaam  1,  PUnm 
gMa  20hr  29mbi  SZaae  2,  R Pgdn  (IQ  at 
^ X e Zbsrg  (SwlN)  14;  4.  M OenUII  (IQ 
28: 6. 0 CaaanMo  (R|  to. 


Cricket 

SBCONO  TESTto  ItotoBtam  New  Zea- 
land 222  and  273  (B  Young  8^  S Boming 
88).  Sri  Lanka  170  and  90S  (R  Mahanama 
65|.  New  Zedand  wen  by  120  rune  and 
lead  sarias  2-0.  Part  af  Spatoi  West 
Indtaa  298  (H  Holder  91).  taidto  488  (M 
SIdhu  201.  S TMuHcar  88.  R DravM  57). 

Hodcey 

BOLPrai  OP  PAKHTAH  (Ka- 

rachli;  Germany  2.  England  (L 

Ice  Hoduy 

HHU  WeiMngien  S.  Hartford  3!  Chicago  6. 
NY  Islanders  *•.  Tempa  Bay  i,  Toromo  3: 
Analwlm  Z Calgary  2 (of);  Cotaiado  4, 
Doiroll  2;  Danas  6,  niiabuiuh  2.  LaaMa 
atmmstfm  B Certi  HE  ITIrlNnia  1.  Bitf- 
falo  (W36-l4t-TH-GF202-OAl7a  Pto88);  2. 
PHtaburgh  (32-80-7-238488-71);  3,  Hart- 
feed  (27-2^10-194419-64).  AMwItri  1. 
tPhliadalphIa  (W30-L81-T10-GF2S8- 
GA184  PtsBB):  ^ -(Naw  Jaieey  (38-1^ 
12-197-157-88);  a FlOrWa  (81-23-16-188- 
167-78).  W Osad:  Ceatoah  1.  tOallas 

(VMv-Lza-TB-GFgis-GAin-Ptoas}:  z oe- 

tfolt  (33-8V1S-221-165-81);  3.  Plwanbc 
(88  88  6 90l-9ll-e9).  PacIHw  1.  Xol» 
rado  (W48-L18-TB-GF2460A171-Pto85):  Z 
Edmonton  09-38-7-221-215-71);  Z Ana- 
heim (29-30-11-209201-66}.  (T^lnchad 
ptaytotl  place:  '^clinched  Division  titla.) 

lee  Skating 

tfrCMLD  CHAMPIOliaiEP  QtlAURBIIS 

(Lausanne,  SwIB):  A:  1.  M Kwan 

fUSli  2.  V GuBfflsroil  (F^  8. 1 Sfiriakaya 
(Rot):  4,  K Ccabo  (Hun);  6,  Z Snrad  (Pol); 
a Y VcMDVIsvB  (Azsr);  7,  L Kutovarw  (Cz), 
a E-M  Rba  ((tor);  a L Hubert  (Fr):  10.  J 
Carter  (Aw);  11,  M Andrade  (Sp);  ia  S 
Humpnraya  (Can);  la  M Itopae  (Stortnl: 
14,  Z Paurmm  (Slovak);  ia  T S Bombar- 
dieil  (H).  raaup  a:  1.  T Upinski  (US);  a f* 
Bobeh  (US):  a U Buiyrskays  (Rue);  4.  Y 
LavrencfHik  (Uhr);  a J Lautovs  (AuQ;  a L 
RiHi  (Switz):  7. 0 Markpva  (Am):  a A Oral 
(nil):  a H Yottovu  (Japan):  ia  F Suguri 
(Japan);  11,  Chen  Lu  (China};  ia  T Malin- 
ina (Uzb):  ia  H Gnmobarg  (Swa):  14,  8 
Pankova  (Bui):  ia  I jalcupcevie  (Cro).  BU 
not  itfiraiy;  ia  Z Jonas  (OB). 

Swling 

WOMEN’S  finSElBO  CUP  (Hayama. 
Japan):  470  Iknali  1,  R Taran/E  PaWnl- 
chik  {Ukr)  94gls:  Z V ShlgWA  Ktroshlta 
(Japan)  47;  a L CarlM«n/B  Banglnon 
(5we)  66:  4.  8 RaggaltfS  Wnbb  (GB)  76: 5. 
B Hoopar/A  Bunak  (Aw)  68. 


Fixtures 


(740  imtaes  staled) 

Seccer 


UBPA  CUP:  niiMie*  ItoN.  ainnnd  low 
AS  Monaco  V Neweasde;  Brondby  v CO 
Tenarlla  (6.30);  imor  Milan  v Anderleclil 
(7A6);  Vaienda  CF  v FC  Sctialke  (9.0). 
AUTO  WDnsenaraM  SMDLDI  Nertb- 
ara  Saetleni  PlniL  tort  tog:  Caniaia  v 
Stockport  (7j451.  VenttMW  BaeBaiM  Plna^ 
second  Iw  Cokhealer  v Paterborouan 
(745).  ^ 


FA  CAHtJWO  PfHMMRSMPi  iWtnble- 
don  v West  Ham  (7A6I 
HATmiWlDE  t£ACtlto  Hnt  DMaton 
(745):  BoHcn  v Port  Vale;  itiTirtrh  v Shelt 
Utafe  Oldham  v Chartton,  Odord  UU  v 
Grimsby;  Stoke  w WOhrarhamptoR  Trar^ 
mara  v Man  City.  Ttmtnil  DMalern  Bris- 
tol CHy  V Roihartiam  (7.45);  Crenva  v MM- 
wall;  Preston  v Wrwhem  (7A6):  Waleali  v 
BMCkOuei  (7.45):  WatfOid  v Bristol  R«rs 
(7.45).  Tbird  Dlvialon:  Cardill  v 
Scarborough. 

SPALDMG  CHALUNGB  CWb  Scod- 
Ibiefc  fbai  tow  Morecambe  v Maeclesiield 
(745). 

OH  VAUXHALL  CONPERBiCrt  Fam. 
bernugb  v Waning  (7  451:  Rialiden  A 
D’moncia  v Kodwlng  (7.45) 

UNBOND  UAGUB  Praailm-  niilililiii 
Bember  Bridge  « Spannymoor,  Chcriay  v 
Buoen;  Lancaster  v Marine;  witsm  Aib  v 

Blahap  Auckland.  PM  — Canon 

AsMon  V Stedmbridge  PS:  HaPoeli  Tn  v 
Eaaiwood  Tn.  mannip:  Ctwi  Sand 
IbioL  Saaand  law  (Salnseormigh  rnruty  v 
Accrington  Siantay. 

fCto  LBAOUN:  nmniar  Dhtemn  Bora- 
ham  Wood  V Dag  a Rad  (7  4S):  Bromiay  v 
Sutton  Uid:  Enflsid  v canUwiion:  Grays  v 
PuflloR  Hendon  v S ATbano  (7.45). 
Siaiiies  V Yaading.  tatpenodk  Kingston- 
Ian  V Haybildga.  Hirt  WmIiIom  Unbrldga 

V Tooling  a htltoham  Utd.  Soeond  Dlv- 
iaiaas  BanetauM  Alti  « Waia,  Barking  v 
LeataariiaBd:  BraetoMll  Tn  v Edqwaro  Tn: 
ChaHont  51  Patar  v Tibury.  Comar  Row  6 
Romtord  V Horataam,  Hamel  lientpstew  v 
Bedtoid  TTl  TMrd  Ptwialow  Bramlree  Tn 

V Harlow  Tn;  Kingsbury  Tn  v HotiU>urcfi 
DR  gUtelNNS  UAWto  nsnilii  Dlip 
Moot  Glouceoiar  City  v Ashtard  Tn-,  Hales- 
owen V OotelMsiW  (7.451.  SuObary  Tn  « 
Allietstone.  Wdtert  OtulslaOT  Eiieien  Tn 

V Raunds  Tn:  Qramtiam  Tn  « Moor  Gr 
Hkesion  Tn  » Hinausy  Tn;  Smitord Rngis  v 

Sutton  CoMAeto  Tn. — OIvtoloni 

Root  Tn  V Ertth  & Belvedere;  Waymoutti  v 
Fareham  Tn.  vide  Tn  v Cireneesnr  Tn. 
H-W  COUNTIES  UAOUB  Rral  Oiv 
tolowi  Atherton  Col  « KMigrove  APi, 
Blaekpool  Rvrs  v BurseougIK  Gtossop  NE 

V Bootle;  Nantwieh  Tn  « Prescab  Newcas- 
HoTn  vVBOTimnOMi  Saltord  C V Moseley 
HOmmBf  COUNT1BS  BJWT  LBAGUto 
Premier  PletoluN.  AsMIeld  Ud  v Uvar- 
sedga:  Hadlold  Mato  v Plekering  Tn.  IVea 
UenPa  Ciwt  toaab  aaeowd  tow  HuefeneU 
Tn  V Balper  Tn. 

SCRBWraC  DIRECT  LBAOUto  Prmaiar 
PMeleiw  Badrarell  Uiri  v Sridgwaicr  Tn. 
BiMttri  MP  V Psutton  Rvra. 

POWnilS  UAGUB  Piomler  DMatotn 
Shell  WM  V Biaekbum  |7  Oj  Kmi  Dto> 
leisw  Nona  CowHy  v Cowniry  (7  Cl 
AVON  MSURAHCB  COHSIHATIONl 
nrrt  CtolaleMi  Vftst  Ham  v PoRsnioiiin 
1201.  Peitaenidi  MMwali  w Bnsioi  Cny. 
LGBOPWAUSiCacrswsv  Wotshpool 
IRISH  GUPr  OiMer  RiMi  raplayi  Lima- 
vady  UU  V Onwgb  Tn. 

Rugby  Union 

WraSH  NATIQNM.  UUQUBI  Tiecnd 
PIvMbwi  PneiuuuiJi  s Wales  Pobco  v 
Uonomery 

CLUB  MATCIUUli  Glooseator  w Army 
(74);  Nortnampttm  v RAF. 

Ice  Hockey 

PRBIIBR  LEAGUE  PlAV-OPPi  Stoirgh  v 
TeHordiao). 


Sinclair ...  in  demand 

Everton 
closing 
in  on 
Sinciair 


Ian  Ross 


Trevor  Sinclair  is 

poised  to  move  from 
Queens  Park  Rangers 
to  Everton  tomorrow  for 
around  £4.75  million. 

Talks  between  the  clubs 
resumed  yesterday  and,  al- 
though Leeds  United  have 
also  expressed  interest  in 
the  England  Under-21  for- 
ward, Everton  are  confi- 
dent of  naming  the  24-yeax^ 
old  in  their  line-up  for 
Saturday’s  visit  of  Man- 
diester  United. 

Everton’s  manager  Joe 
Royle  is  also  consideiing 
signing  the  Welsh  interna- 
tional midfielder  Barry 
Home,  only  nine  months 
after  selling  him  to  Bii^ 
tninghatn  for  £280,000.  Bnt 
Tranmere  have  failed  to 
sign  Everton’s  out-of- 
fovour  striker  Paul  Ride- 
out. 32:  Rovers  wanted  to 
take  him  on  loan  until  the 
end  of  the  season  because 
their  player-manner  John 
Aldridge  is  struggling  with 
injnry,  bnt  Royle  r^ected 
the  idea. 

Tony  Yeboah’s  stay  at 
Leeds  United  will  almost 
certainly  end  with  a move 
back  to  Germany  this 
summer. 

The  30-year-old  Ghanaian 
striker  infuriated  the  club’s 
mana^ment  and  fhns  by 
throwing  his  shirt  towante 
the  dng^ut  when  he  was 
substituted  during  Satur- 
da>'”s  defeat  at  Tottenham. 
He  will  be  fined  two  weeks’ 
wages  — about  £20,000  — 
the  maximum  permitted 
under  FA  rules,  and  will  be 
lucky  to  play  first-team 
football  for  Leeds  again; 
and  he  may  be  required  to 
train  with  the  resor\’es. 

George  Graham  will  defi- 
nitely sanction  his  d<^pa^• 
tore  at  the  oud  of  the  sea- 
son and  will  seek  about 
£2  million  for  a player  who 
cost  £.3.4  miiUon  whm  be 
arrived  from  Eintracht 
Frankfurt  in  January  1995. 

Hertha  Berliu,  top  of  Ger- 
many’s Second  Division 
and  with  more  than  £S  mil- 
lion In  their  transfer  kitty, 
are  the  most  likely  buyers. 

Yebooh  is  today  r.xpectcd 
to  apologise  for  his  behav- 
iour through  an  open  letter 
to  the  club’s  supporters. 


Waddle  granted 
his  Roker  wish 


Marlin  Thorp* 


TWO  of  Chris  Waddle’s 
wishes  came  true  yes- 
tmtiay  when  be  moved 
badt  to  the  Premiership  with 
Sunderland,  the  dub  he  sup- 
ported as  a boy. 

Peter  Reid  paid  Bradford 
City  £75  jno  for  the  36-yesuroId 
former  Eni^d  wlngn;  in  the 
bc^  that  Ute  class  and 
enoe  will  help  the  team  avoid 
relegation.  He  has  signed 
until  the  end  of  foe  season, 
when  he  becomes  a free 
agent 

Waddle  had  already  decided 
not  to  play  for  Bradford  again 
after  foey  blocked  his  move  to 
Nottin^iam  fbrest  last  week, 
and  though  foe  Fizst  Division 
dub  could  have  hdd  him  to 
his  contract  they  accepted 
the  pointlessiess  of  keeping  a 
player  whose  heart  was  no 
longer  in  the  dub. 

Ironically  Waddle’s  first 
game  for  his  new  team  is  at 
home  to  Forest  on  Saturday, 
followed  soon  after  by  a visit 
to  Sunderland’s  local  rivals 
Newcastle,  where  Waddle 

fiMl  for  five  years.  “It’s  a 
y old  game,  isn't  it?’’  said 
the  player  yesterday. 

Waddle  had  several  trials 
for  Sunderland  that  never 
worked  out.  Even  so,  be 
added,  “I  used  to  stand  on  foe 
terracing  and  always  won- 
dered what  it  would  be  like  to 
play  thare.’’ 

He  arrives  just  in  time  to 
find  out,  for  Sunderland  move 
from  Roker  Park  to  a new  sta- 


dium In  the  summer  :md 
Waii^’s  job  is  to  help  ensure 
that  Premerslup  footbiill 
there  too. 

'Tm  gratofUi  Sundrriand 
have  given  me  an  opportunity 
to  i^y  in  foe  Premiership 
again  and  the  aim  is  to  help 
them  stay  up.  The  players 
have  got  tremendous  spirit. 
Hopefi^  I can  impru\’e  Ihe 
team.’’ 

Reid,  who  played  alongside 
Wadfoe  for  England,  sold:' 
“It's  terrillc  for  everyone.  He 
has  trmendous  ability  :uid  is 
a nice  lad.’’ 

Waddle’s  rift  with  relega- 
tion-threatened Bradford  ftil- 
lowed  the  chairman  Geoffecy 
Ridunond’s  refusal  to  lot  him 
join  Forest  On  a free  transfer 
which  foe  player  understuud 
he  was  entitled  to  under  a 
clause  in  his  contract. 

Richmond  disagreed,  which 
left  Waddle  embittered.  “It 
was  very  difficult  to  resurrect 
my  career  at  Bradford, “ iio 
said.  “It  would  , have  been  n 
tricky  situation  if  I had  to 
play  again  for  them." 

Richmond  admitted  aA 
much  yesterday  when  he  told 
BBC  5 Live:  “We  recognise 
foe  realit}'  of  the  situation 
that  if  the  player  does  not 
want  to  play  it  Is  difficult  to 
force  him  to  do  .so.  We  .ire 
really  sorry  to  be  facing  the 
prospect  oflQslng  him.  It  Ls  .n 
great  blow  in  our  curi'ent 
predicament.’’ 

Sunderland  are  also  close  to 
signing  Rennes's  former 
Hearts  w'inger  Alan  Johnston 
before  the  weekend. 


Di  Canio  to 
plead ‘extreme 
provocation’ 

PririekQtaiin 


PAOLO  DI  CANIO,  the 
Celtic  forward,  will  plead 
extreme  provocatiem  if  he  Is 
summoned  by  the  SFA  to 
answer  charges  arising  frtna 
Sunday’s  Old  Firm  match. 
The  Italian  winger  was 
reported  after  an  altercation 
with  the  Rangers  midfii^er 
Ian  Feigiuson. 

It  Is  understood  Di  Canio 
t(dd  Celtic  nFRctaia  yesterday 
that  when  he  offered  Fhrgu- 
son  a hanrlahnlra  after  foe 
final  whistle,  foe  Rangers 
plasrer  refused  and  swore  at 
him.  Di  Canio  empted.  trying 
to  get  at  Ferguson  as  he  was 
restrained  by  team-mates. 

The  report  of  the  referee 
Hugh  Dallas  is  expected  to  ar- 
rive at  the  SFA  today  and  Di 
Canio  may  be  dealt  with 
under  foe  automatic  disci- 
plinary system.  If  Dallas  has 
given  him  the  equtvalait  of  a 
second  yellow  card  — he  was 
cautioned  during  the  game  — 
or  a red,  he  will  miss  foe  next 
match  for  being  “ordered  ofT. 

If  the  SFA  decides  to  sum- 
mon Dl  C>anio  to  the  disciplin- 
ary committee  he  would  have 
the  chance  to  defend  himself. 
Indiscipline  was  costly  for 
the  Gla^ow  clutto.  Charlie 
Miller,  the  R.inKors  mid 
fielder,  misses  two  nuittfocs 
from  March  30:  Mark  Hnteloy 
misses  Saturday's  game 
against  KUmamock:  Fergu- 
son mi&ses  the  next  two. 

Mttlky  Mackny.  foe  Critic 
riefendor,  mlntes  Saturdny^t 
game  ai  llunfermlinc  after 
being  dismissed  and  two 
nintchos  Crom  March  90  for  his 
points  tally.  Peter  Grant,  who 
wns  Nxiked.  starts  .1  three- 
match  ban  the  same  tiny. 


Sport  in  brief 


Tennis 

Boris  Becker  has  left  Ger- 
many for  ever,  claim  the 
national  media.  The  triple 
Wimbledon  champion  yester- 
ds^  Qew  firom  Frankfiirt  to 
MiamL  where  his  wife  B.v- 
bara.  who  is  black,  and  their 
three-year-old  son  Noah  went 
on  Saturday  on  one-w.Ty  tick- 
ets. They  believ’e  they  would 
be  able  to  lead  a more  uornuil 
life  in  a multiixicUil  society. 
Several  German  sports  st.Trs 
emigrate  to  avoid  high  taxes, 
and  Becker,  who  returned  to 
Germany  In  1993  afier  three 
years  In  Mon.Tco,  ivas  angered 
when  tax  investigators  raided 
his  Munich  home  in  Decem- 
ber in  his  absence. 

Motor  Racing 

The  former  Ferrari  driver  Mi- 
chele Aiborcto  yesterday  tes- 
tified that  after  watching 
computer-enhanced  video 
footage  he  belicw'd  mech-mi- 
cal  failure  and  not  the  track 
WAS  to  blame  for  the  cntih 
that  killed  .-\>Tton  Senmi  in 
his  WlUiams  car.it  Imola  in 
19W.  ’nw  team  clilef  Frank 
Williams  .and  five  others  deny 
charges  of  nuimiUrnghter. 

Cycling 

Bock  pain  yestenkty  fon'od 
Mauristo  Fundriest,  the 
world  rood'raco  rh.nmpion. 
out  of  the  Tlrti'mi-Adrialiro 
race.  The  U.'itt.Tn.  overall 
World  Tup  chnmpum  iti 
and  iferi.  is  nuu‘  douhifol  for 
the  MUan-San  Remo  ('kts^tc 
on  Sanintoj’  week.  RolsTto 
PWIto  lCHd.s  the  Adrlrtiiro. 
which  onclK  tomiirrnw. 

Cross-country 

Paul  Rodiei  of  Sale 
Northom  Ireland's  Dernwl 
DonnvUy.  who  has  hamstring 
trouble,  tn  the  British  trait) 
for  Suttday'ii  world  chamidiH) 
Khips  In  Tttrin. 
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SPORTS  NEWS  15 


Cricket 

South  Africa  vAuslialia:  secondTest,  fcHtfth  day 

Mark  Waugh  lords 
it  over  South  Africa 


Paul  Weaver  in  Port  Bizabethsees  hosts 
lose  a first  home  series  since  readmissidn 


AnSTRALlA  woQ  (me 
of  the  great  Test 
matches  ba«  yester- 
i3ay(  defeating  a de^ 
astated  South  Africa  by  two 
wickets  to  eifrieh  the  three- 
match  series  2-0.  It  1$  South 
Africa’s  first  defeat  in  a home 
series  since  their  readmlsslim 
five  years  ago. 

There  was  a second  of 
sDence  In  file  Austzalia-dress- 
ing  room,  and  even  the  sway- 
ing singing,  rhawang  crowd 
were  noiseless  as  Ian  Hie^ 
swung  a leg-side  delivery 
from  Hansle  Croaje  over 
deep-backward  square  leg  for 
six  to  win  the  Test  Hraly*s 
leg  stomp  is  no  place  to  bowl 
but  by  that  time  aH  lo^  had 
disappeared. 

Gtoin  McGrath,  the  pad- 
ded-lip  last  man,  his  rtgViF 
hand  ooveriz^  his  free  like  a 
mask,  half-watched  through 
his  fingers  before  joining  his 
team-mates  in  eelehration. 

Australia,  phasing  270  for 
victory,  had  resumed  <m  145- 
for  three  and  when  they 
reached  2S8  for  five,  with 
South  Afiica's  best  bowlers  in 
gasping  retirement  and  the 
ingierious  Mark  Wat^  on 
116,  they  appeared  to  have 
buried  their  bogy  <tf  losing 
low-scoring  matches.  Then 
they  faltered,  almost  fhtally, 
ioshig  three  wickets  in  as 
many  overs. 

With  12  needed.  Waugh’s 
middle  stump  was  left  Icdling 
(fnmkenly  by  <me  that  nipped 
back  from  Jacques  Eallis.  In 
the  fbllowli^  over,  with  the 
score  stin  on  258.  Michael 
Bevan  was  out,  caught 
Daiyil  CuUinan  in  the  slips 
off  Cronje.  Then  Healy  hit  a 
boundary  and  Shane  Wame  a 
Tnigdrmwi  three  over  mid-off: 
265  for  seven. 

Whh  only  five  needed  the 


Australian  dressing  room 
was  beginning  to  settle  down 
agiftiti  when  Wame  was  lee-be- 
fore to  Eallis,  who  having 

taken  only  one  Test  wicket  be- 
fore this  •niat>»'h  UOW 

threatening  Id  bowl  his  side 
toa&znousvlrtoTy.  ' 

Healy  was  Join^  Iqr 
Gillespie  for  what  promised 
to  be  a nervy  few  overs  -bat 
then  suddenly-  be  the 
South  Afidcans  out  of  fiieir 
misery  -wifii  his  acaberaht 
sir  It  was  Aastralia's  idfii 
win  in  as  many  ^ 

this  tour. 

The  hero  of  the  day.  how- 
ever, was  Mark  Waugh,  v^> 
iday^  the  oratrcdled,  mesm- 
spirited,  almost  marhamli-fll 
lirntngR  we  have  to  ex- 
pect from  his  twin  Steve. 
Mark  is  noxinaily  a phna«- 
thiopic  millionaire  aC  a bats- 
man ^lereas  Steve  is  a fiv- 
ers-under-thaenattress  nt»r, 

This  was  Marie’s  Uth  Test 
century  and  afterwards  he  de- 
scribed it  as  hi*  flTM»gt  imiiwpg 


Scoreboard 


eoum  Afweai  nm  lofrii^i  an  (B 
Mlllm  S6;  OffiMpf*  8-64). 
AUCniAUAf  Flfst  Inntngi  1(M. 

sourn  JMeAi  Second  bHttwiiea 

AUSTRALIA 


M Wiughb  Kan 

_ lie 

M Bmh  e Ciman  6 Cranl* 

- J4 

M «f  «WHra  «Mli  167,  ISL  2B6,  266, 
266. 

OonM  ae-6-TS-O  (1«4.  licMI^ 
Ian  21-6-40-1.  Crania  6^1-66-1  (1w), 
KalUi  16-7-46-a,  Adanu  21-4-664  (1'4- 
UwijilT— I S Venkataraahwan  and  R 
KodtEsn. 

iSa^r^Wnaa'Taali 


tQ  Test  and  fixet-dass  cricket 
100  in  Jamaica  two  years 
ago  was  nearly  as  good  hut  I 
would  have  to  make  this 
No.  l,”  he  grinned.  He  did  not 

totally  co^gomise  his  atlads- 
log  integri^,  for  fomn  were  17 

fours  and  a six,  but  he  batted 
for  hours  and  Showed  cour- 

age and  patience  against  Allan 
Donald  and  Paul  Adams. 

Mark  Taylor,  Australia's 
captain  who  has  been  under 
Intense  pressure  because  of 
his  loss  cf  fonn,  also  dealt  In 
snperiatlves.  '‘This  was  fiia 
greatest  Test  win  Tve  ever 
played  in.  We*ve  won  a lot  in 
the  past  el^  years  bat  noth- 
inglike  fiiis.  We  gave  away  a 
fi^-Umbigs  lead  of  100  on  an 
up-and-down  wicket  and  the" 
Soufii  Africa  -were  184  ahead 
with  all  10  wickets  awi 
thrtt  days  to  go.  I can't  thiwfc 
Of  another  win  that  rates  witti 

thift.** 

In  the  comer  Cronje  looked 
desolate.  HS  had  seen  his  aide 
come  back  from  96  for  seven  to 
take  a lead  of  lOl  on  first  in- 
nings. Bat  on  Saturday  they 
Cftnapaad  ftmn  gg  for  DOOgfat 
to  168  an  out  “Today,  wher 
they  were  ei^t  down  and  atfn 
needed  five,  I re^ 
our  chances.  But  we  lost  the 
Twirtrh  when  we  to  con- 
vert our  ' 83  for  none  into  a big 
lead.  We  have  teamed  a lot  of 
harsh  tesaons.” 

It  can  only  be  hoped  that 
the  umpire  Vanlcitara^axTaw 
also  teamed  something.  W]^ 
he  gave  Wame  out  yteterday 
it  was  the  third  wicket  he  bad 
awarded  to  a blatant  no  ball 
in  thia  tnatnh.  Ctfijjnan  alaft 
dropped  Mark  Waugh  off  an- 
ofiier  no  hau  which  'Ventet 
to  signaL  lhat  just 
might  have  been  in^iortant 
• South  Africa  have  recalled 
the  left-arm  fast  bowler  Brett 
Schultz  for  the  final  Test  at 
CmitnrloQ  Park  <m  Friday.  He 
replaces  Shaun  PoUock,  who 
tore  a hamstring  bowU^  In 
Anstzelia's  first  itinhigg 
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UnboandaHed  Joy . . . Healy  ideefitUy  waves  his  bat  after  the  six  that  won  the  match  for  Australia  phcptosraph:  mike  icwnn 


West  Indies  v India;  second  Test,  fourth  day 


Slow-coach  Sidhu  leaves  the  door  open 


AvMsMta  Pemud 
In  Portal Spain 


INDIA  took  so  long  making 
436  — 187.4  ovoe  — that 
West  Indies  have  a chance 
of  savii%  this  Test  If  they  hat 
Ite  three  qf  the  rpmatnlTigfour 
sessions  they  should  avoid  de- 
feat At  tea  yesterday  foey 
were  34  for  one,  106  behind. 

India  owe  a caonsidetable 
debt  to  Nayjot  Sidhu  for  his 
mazatbon  azufoor  rtHe,  but 
none  of  fiieir  other  batsmen 
was  able  to  score  much 
quicker  off  consistently  accur 
rate  bowling  on  a slow,  low 


Sports  Politics 


pitch  where  stroke-making 
was  dUBculL 

Sldhu’s  lexnarkahte  ccmcen- 
tiatlcm  was  rewarded  wiSL  a 
maiden  Test  double  hundred. 
After  resuming  (MJ 196  he  took 
40  minutes  to  get  there,  and 
no  sooner  had  he  done  so  than 
be  was  bowled  affhis  pads  by 
Ambrose.  He  batted  for  674 
minutes,  facing  488  balls  and 
hitting  19  fours  and  one  six. 

Sldhu’s  was  the  second- 
slowest  Test  double  hundred 
but  sfiD  106  minutes  quicker 
than  Brendon  Eurqppu,  who 
took  777  for  Sri  Lanka  against 
New  Zealand  10  yean  ago.  It 
was  also  the  first 200  in  a Test 


mateh  at  Queen’s  Park  Oval 
since  Sunil  'Gavaskar's  In 
1971  when  hodiawexL 

Ambrose  bowled  another 
top-class  opening  spell  of 
7-3-10-2  to  prevent  India 
scoring  the  quick  runs  they 
needed  after  managing  only 
196  on  the  third  day.  Azharud- 
dln  was  his  first  victim, 
bowled  by  a grubber  after 
Ganguly  hod  been  atbleficeUy 
cao^t  at  cover  in  the  previr 
ous  over  by  ChandexpauL. 

Ganguly,  iriiose  six  todk 
him  56  bells,  lacked  asree- 
Sion.  partlcalarly  In  the  final 
session  <m  Sunday  when  he 
was  surprisingly  sent  in  I 


ahead  of  Azharuddin.  Some 
sl(9py  running  by  Tendnlkar 
cost  Tnilia  dear  he  h«d  been 
accelerating  nicely  on  his 
way  to  88  when  Walsh,  of  all 
people,  ran  him  out 
A good  spell  frem  Dfilcai 
with  the  new  ball  also  pinned 
back  both  Ixuha  and,  quite  lit- 
erally. Eumbla  After  the  big 
Trinidadian  had  taken  a 
maidm  Test  wicket  castling 
Moo^  off  an  inside  ed^,  he 
hit  Kwmbte  right  where  it 
hurts  in  the  box.  After  a five- 
mlnnts  delay  and  the  usual 
bout  of  snlssarisg  from  a 
small  crowd,  Eumble  waddled 
off  refired  hurt 


Dilion  now  bi^  lyii  up 
and  soon  persuaded  Enru- 
vUla  to  edge  to  Jowlor  Mur- 
ray. who  accepted  a chance 
having  missed  Sidhu  when 
170  off  Rose.  Murray’s  keep- 
ing has  been  dzeadftd,  and  it 
had  not  been  much  better  in 
the  first  Test  in  Jamaica. 

Prasad  lasted  only  one  ball, 
caught  at  fiist  slip  cUDSDon. 
Eumble  bravely  came  out 
after  lunch  for  the  hat-triiA: 
baU.  survived  it  and  helped 
Joshi  add  16  for  the  last 
wicket  Joshi  was  eventually 
canght  at  midoff  to  give  Am- 
brose a deserved  fi^wic^ 
haul,  his  17Qi  in  Test  cricket 


Worid  Cup  champions  Sri  Lanka 
lose  Test  series  in  New  Zealand 


A 'TEAR  to  the  day  after 
their  World  Cop  tri- 
umph, Sri  TjwIm  lost  the 
second  Test  to  New  Zealand 
at  Hamilton  yesterday  and 
with  it  the  series  2-0  to  the 
bottom  Test  nation. 

Set  326  to  win  on  a difQ- 
colt  wicket  and  straggling 
at  20  for  two  overnight, 
they  were  bowled  out  for 
205  with  more  than  a day  to 
spare.  For  New  Zealand  it 
was  a triumph  for  yoath; 
Stephen  Fleming.  23,  Is 
fiieir  youngest  c^pbdn.  and 
the  l^-«rm  spinner  D^el 
'Vettori,  18,  was  Man  of  the 
Matoh  with  five  for  84  and 
nine  wldkets  in  alL 
The  result  sees  Rngtond 


Walker  sets 
cash  standards 


WckVailay 


The  chairman  of  the 
langUrfi  Sporte  Counefl, 
Sir  Rodney  Walker,  has 
laundied  a strong  attack  on 
the  standards  cd  some  sports 
bodies'  adminlstratore  and 
(fflctals. 

They  wtH  have  to  become 
for  m<»e  prafessional  in  their 
(mfiook  and  effbrts  on  behalf 
of  sportsmen  and  women  if 
they  want  Natiimal  Lottery 
mon^  — whirii  file  sports 
conneOs  control,  he  said. 

One  way  of  becoming  more 
reqKnisive  to  the  needs  of 
omvefitors  would  be  to  get 
them  direefiy  involved  in  rnn- 
ni^  qfort,  he  added. 

Of  wrieHng  administrators. 
Walker  said:  *‘71iere  Is  some 
evidaiice,  in  my  Jmtement 
that  not  all  sports  are  particu- 
larly well-go  veme<L  I have  no 
doubt  many  of  the  people  in- 
voih^  are  waU-iutenfioned. 
but  somettnies  the  quality  of 
leadership,  of  government, 
the  ability  to  he  folly  aware  of 

what  a spent  needs  and  vriiat 
spcHtsmen  and  women  need 
tnuld  he  impioved. 

Tn  many  bodies  long  ser- 
vice brings  a position^  of 
prominence  and  authority. 
That  doesn't  always  mean 

they  are  file  best  peoite. 

It  w*>ms  to  me  that  any 
sport  might  benefit  from  the 
athletes  having  some  part  to 
play  in  the  wb<de  goveming- 
issue,  idtbough.  I recog- 
nise that  it  is  very  difficult  for 
active  athletes  to  do  that.  . 

“But  rve  been  so  lmp«M 

by  the  common  saise^^w 

uien  and  women  si^Se  that  I 
look  forward  to  tfae  prospect 
of  flum  having  mera  to  say. 

In  an  interview  to  mark  the 

second'  anniversai?  'cff 

Spot^'Gounc&'Si^asa-dis- 
tnbutor  of  Lcrttery  fimds,  £427 
sofor,  he  said  certain 
standards  would  be  expected 
before  money  was  awarded. 
Confixmlng  his  threat  to 


withhold  about  £5  znSIion 
from  athletics  in  a “carrot 
and  stick”  approach  to  en- 
courage it  to  resolve  its  power 
stzug^  Walker  also  sug- 
gested mm  sdutfon  would  be 
to  more  involved 

via  the  rerantly  formed  Brit- 
ish Athletes  Association. 

“liiey  straddle  the  fence. 
They  have  a foot  In  all  camps. 
They  are  the  people  we  ere  all 
here  to  serve,  for  goodness 
gaitp-  Th^'s  why  Tm  inter- 
ested in  the  concept,  and  1 
think  the  early  signs  are 
encooraging^’’ 

Geoff  Parsons,  director  of 
tbe  bAa,  agreed  that  the  group 
— whirii  is  opwi  to  everyone 
item  Otynmic  . champions  to 

Oma  gnH  nfRfialo  — may  pTO- 
videthelflueprtntforc^thera. 

• “It's- Very.  fiLEficult  for 
bodies  such  as  the  Sports 
Council  to  consnlt  vrith  plasF- 
ers.  Bow  do  they  talk  to  them 
or  get  ttielr  vlev^  Ihie  inodeL 

we-have  provided  is  (me  we 
will  see  repeated  in  fiituce.” 
Walker  str^sed  fiiat  fiie 

attiietm  fiieinisidves  would  xMit 
lose  (nit  even  if  tile  wraogUng 
among  administrators  was 
not  qiUddy  resolved. 

The  first  awards  in  a £40 
miUitei  annnal  proigramme  of 
f^tmgfai  siTOort  of  up  to 
£25,000  a year  for  4A00  ^orts^ 
mep  and  women  will  be  an- 
noisieed  ;‘wifoin  weeks”. 

'Tt^  a gxgniflcaiit  amount 

azri  should  alleviate  anxieties 
they’ve  had  in  pastaheut  how 

to  ftmd  traveh  aceommoda- 
tloQ  and  even  ktL 
“One  of  the  first  rgorts 
waiting  for  me  whsi  I arrived 
hoe  21V  years  ago  was  a 
report  by.  the  athletes  -afto 
the  Barcdcma  Olympics.  It 

made  a lasting  impresskai  on 

me  because  it  talked  alwm 
Brnna  of  crtjT  Qlympmns  who 
sufiiered  gwat  deprivation  as 
jjjetr  reward  for  represontinc 
their  country:  huge  over- 
jjratts  — into  five -figures  — 

[vlng  to  sleep  in  cars  as  they 

travu  round'  the  (jountry. 
Hurt  simply  can’t  he  right” 


Boxing 


Hardy  wins  shot  at  Named 


John  Itewgiig 


Billy  hardy  coidd 
have  been  forgiven  for 
raisiiig  a glass  or  two 
In  celebration  cm  being  In- 
stalled as  Naseem  Hamed’s 
next  chaHenger  for  the  IBF 
and  WBO  world  feather- 
weight titles.  Instead  he 
went  for  a sts-mOe  nm. 

Tbe  super-fit.  red-haired 
figtitwr  fitun  Sunderland  Is 
European  cluunpion  and 
the  WBO’e  No.  1 contender, 
but  at  82  his  w(n:ld-title 
chances  had  been  looking 
elim.  particularly  with 
Ham^  determined  to  unify 
the  four  versions  of  the 
world  Championship. 

But  the  promoter  Frank 
Warren  foiled  to  persuade 
the  WBA  champion,  WU- 
fredo  'Vasques  of  Puerto 
Kco,  to  risk  his  title  against 

ffanted,  so  Hardy  will  col- 
lect his  best-ever  pay-day 
(as  yet  undiscloeed)  on  May 
3 in  Mamnhegter'a  Nynex 
Arena.  The  Evander  Holy- 


Hoclcey 


ISeld-Mlke  Tyson  WBA 
heavywmght  title  rematch 
takes  plaee  in  Las  Vegas 
that  night  and  will  top  the 
satellite  televhdon  bUL 

Hardy  has  twice  foiled  to 
win  a world  title,  denied 
both  times  by  Orlando  Can- 
ixales  of  Texas,  the  IBF  ban- 
tamweight champion.  He 
lost  on  points  In  1990  and 
by  a bad  el^th-round  stop- 
page a year  later. 

Returning  after  a brief 
retirement  he  moved  up  to 
feutherweigtat  and  won  the 
European  title  against  the 
odds  on  fbreign  soU.  He  has 
defended  it  su<messfuUy 
three  times,  most  recently 
on  points  against  Steve 
Robinson,  who  was  de- 
throned by  Hamed  as  WBO 
world  chMipion. 

Bamed  was  in  typically 
ebullient  uMWd  yesterday, 
recommending  Hardy’s 
promoter  Barry  Etearn  to 
'Uook  for  some  more 
snooker  players  to  sign  up" 
because  his  fighter  would 

“a  bad  beatiag". 


England  fail  to  fight  comer 


Pat  Rowley  In  KaraeM 


IF  ENGLAND  had  evqyed 
any  snc(tess  with  their  cor* 
ywa-  drills  they  might  wen 
have  picked  up  a second  point 
to  ftdlow  Sunday’s  draw  with 
Pakistan  in  the  Golden  Jubi- 
lee of  Faldstan  toumament, 
but  their  eCBrats  broke  down 
and  Germany  snaftfoed  some 
of  fiieir  chances  to  give  Jon 
Race's  squad  a 24  defeat  in 
fiieir  seex^  matefo. 

B?nglanil,  aftST  befog  OUt- 

played  in  the  first  half  by  a 

more  skilfol  team,  came  bade 

with  such  purpose  that  th^ 
ended  the  wisteh  with  a 7-3 
comer  advantage.  But  it  was 
Oermany  who  scored  the  only 
comer  go^  the  ball 
wOTkad  to  Christoph  Becb- 


TWOTTi  for  his  second  goal  of 
the  game. 

Germany  should  have  been 
at  least  two  gc^  to  tbe  good 
by  the  interval  but  had  to  be 
content  with  Bechmann's 
first  goad,  when  he  put  tbe  fin- 
ish^ touch  to  Bjorn  bfi- 
ch^’s  solo  break  after  Eog- 
laiui’s  first  comer. 

Royce,  the  new  coa<±L.  was 
not  despondent  “There  was 
no  doubt  wl»  was  the  better 
side  techniraSy.  We  will  have 
to  learn  not  to  play  them  at 

their  (ywa  game.  Thfo  said,  we 

have  to  admit  that  today  we 
produced  club  shotfong  when 
what  was  required  was  inter- 
national shootiag-'*  Ger- 
many’s  co^  Paul  Lissek  ad- 
mitted: “It  might  have  been 
Hiffererrt  if  England  had  con- 
verted their  chances.” 


Hardy,  a professional 
since  1988.  told  Hamed: 
“You’re  romtng  to  a man’s 
world,  man.  Fm  a man  and 
yon’tea  boy.  Pve  never  lost 
to  a British  tighter.**  Hardy 
has  always  «i»jw*atwaA  that 
he  has  tbe  style  to  beat 
but  25  men  have  so 
for  tried  and  foiled  to  do  so, 
23  of  them  losing  inside  tbe 
distmee. 

Robin  Rrid  defonds  bis 
WBC  super-middleweight 
title  CO  tbe  same  Manches- 
ter UUPU  against  either  tbe 
fttrmer  champion  Tbnlane 
“Sugv  Boy”  Mailnga  of 
Soufii  Afirlca  or  the  (nrowd- 
pleasing  Yorkshiremen 
Henry  Wharton. 

In  a third  world-title 
fight,  the  36-yearold  Sal- 
fbrd-based  Steve  Foster  will 
challenge  Ronald  “Wtaiky" 
Wright  for  tbe  WBO  light- 
middleweight  title, 
retained  by  the  American 
with  a comfortable  points 
vxirtory  over  Foster^  train- 
tog  peurtner  Bnsley  Bing- 
ham In  Noveonher. 


lee  Skating 


diM«ce  Sri  Lanka  from 


Athletics 


sixth  place  in  the  Wisden 
world  championriiip  table, 
the  first  time  they  have 
been  out  of  tbe  bott^  three 
rince  a table  was  drawn  op 
six  months  ago.  Anstxalia's 
Test-series  victory  in  South 
Africa  puts  them  four 
points  clear  of  South  Africa 
and  India  at  tbe  top. 

• Hie  new  Snssex  chair- 
man Ken  Hopkins  will  meet 
the  club's  former  pace 
bowler  Tony  Pigott  for  “an 
exchange  of  views’*  today 
as  the  battle  for  ixmtrol  at 
Hove  continues.  5DSsex*s 
agm  takes  place  tomorrow 
but  (m  Ap^  8,  at  an  ^m 
forced  by  Pigo^  be  will 
propose  a vote  of  no  confi- 
dence to  the  committee- 


Steroid  steak  fails  to  save 
sprinter  from  four-year  ban 


Dioiean  Maclmy 


^feLAIMS  that  contaminated 
\^heef  caused  Dean  Cqpo- 
bianco  to  test  positive  for  ana- 
bolic steroids  were  dismissed 
by  the  toternational  Amateur 
Athletic  FederatioD  yesterday 
when  tt  banned  tbe  Austra- 
lian sprinter  for  four  years. 

Aft»  a two-day  a 

three-man  arbitration  pa^ 
ruled  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  26-year-old  CapobSanco 
was  guilty,  having  tested  posi- 
tive for  Stanocoiol  at  a meet- 
ing in  Hengek)  last  May. 

Although  It  is  illegal,  many 
ftuiners  in  Europe  inject  their 
cattle  with  steroids  and  Capo- 
bianco,  who  bad  eaten  a ste^ 
the  night  before  his  race, 
claimed  tte  drug  bad  been  ath 
sorbed  through  the  food 
>»hain_  the  defteure  had  been 
aawpted  it  could  have  led  to 
the  collapse  of  tbe  global  anti- 
doping  system  because  it 
would  have  bero  impossiUe 
thereafter  to  remove  the  pos- 
sibility of  reasonable  doubt 


“As  for  as  tiie  arhitratuw 
panel  is  concerned,  there  isn’t 
enough  evidence  that  this  can 
have  an  effect”  said  Nick 
Davies,  the  lAAF  spokesman. 
“Also,  tbe  rules  state  tbe  liabil- 
ity is  with  tbe  athlete  If  any 
d^ing  substance  is  found.” 

Last  year.  Athletics  Austra- 
lia cleared  Capobianco  to  com- 
pete in  tbe  Atlanta  Olympic 
Games  after  deciding  that  the 
e'hain  of  custody  Of  his  UTfoe 
sample  might  have  been  bro- 
ken between  tbe  venue  and 
tbe  testing  laboratory  in  Co- 
lo^. This  defence  was  also 
thrown  out  by  the  lAAF. 

Capobianco  has  threatened 
legal  action.  “He  can  do  what 
he  likes  but  as  fer  as  we  are 
concerned  it  stops  here,” 
^viessaid. 

This  week  the  lAAF  wiU  de- 
cide whether  to  take  action 
against  several  Greek  ath- 
letes — including  the  new  60 
metres  world  Indoor  cham- 
pion Haralambros  Papadias 
— for  allegedly  evadiite  a 
drug  test  to  Germanylast 
OKmth. 


Llanelli  are  consider- 
ing  selling  their  Stradey 
Park  ground  to  pay  off 
inrtimting  debts.  The  dub, 
who  are  mtpeeted  to  finish  the 
season  more  than  £500,000  in 
the  red.  have  had  tbe  stadium 
valued  at  £1  mlUiixi. 

The  Welsh  Rugby  anion 
has  offbred  to  guarantee  a 
£200,000  loan  but  Llanelli  are 
unhappy  at  the  conditions  at- 
tached. nie  club's  need  to 
generate  focome,  however, 
has  beemne  more  acute  after 
legal  advice  that,  if  the  play- 
ers’ wages  are  cut,  Uandli 
will  be  In  breach  of  contract 
and  their  entire  squad  will  he 
free  agents. 

“We  were  considering 
reducing  the  money  we  pay  to 
players  but  if  we  did  that  we 
could  be  in  desperate  trou- 
ble,” said  their  chairman  Stu- 
art G.il]acher.  ''We  are  still 
talking  to  the  WRU  about  tbe 
loan  but  we  are  not  happy 
will)  the  terms  and  options. 

“We  are  looking  at  every 
option  available  to  ns,  and 
that  indudes  the  ground.  I 
have  been  to  London  several 
times  in  recent  weeks  [to  seek 
a sponsor]  but  Welsh  rugb}’  is 
suffering  from  an  image  prob- 
lem and  raising  finance  is 
hard.  Our  posltl(»i  remains 
very  serious,” 

It  Is  understood  that  a po- 
tential purchaser  offered  to 
buy  Stradey  Park  for  £1  mil- 
lion. letting  the  dub  have  a 
2S-year  lease  on  the  ground 
with  an  option  then  to  buy  it 
back. 

'Our  priority  Is  to  ensure 
that  we  keep  our  pla^-ers  and 
continue  to  provide  first-class 
rugby  for  the  area,”  said  Gal- 
latter.  'These  are  difficult 
times  for  the  game  in  Wales 
and  I fear  that  there  wUl  be 
another  miction  of  players 
to  England  in  the  summer.  A 
lot  of  time,  effort  and  money 
is  being  ^>ent  rebuilding  the 
National  Stadium  to  Caniiff 
but  there  are  far  more  press- 
ing needs." 

With  the  National  Stadium 
dosed  from  the  end  of  April 
until  January  1999,  Wales’s 
internationals  next  season 
I against  New  ^eaLMui,  Scot- 
land and  Prance  will  be 
played  in  Bni^laDd. 

The  Wdsh  Rugby  Union 
has  considered  ftav  grounds. 
Wembley.  Twickenham.  Old 
TraSbrd  and  VlBa  Parl^  but 
Wembley  is  tbe  most  likely 
optioo. 

Tbe  WRU  treasurer  Glan- 
mor  Griffiths  said;  "ITie  prob- 
lem with  Twi(9cenham  is  that 
one  of  our  home  fixtures  next 
season  with  an  Eng- 

land international  at  the 
ground.  The  Wales  manage- 
ment has  asked  us  to  hire  the 
same  venue  for  the  three 
matches  to  allow  the  players 
to  arftitiTiaHM  themselves. 

“Wembley  is  the  fevourite. 
London  is  foirly  easy  to  get  to 
fifHn  Wales  and  the  ground  is 
available  for  us  to  hire.  We 
w£U  be  mfliring  a deri- 
sion shortly.” 

The  Wales  captain  Jona- 
than Humphreys  gave  the 
move  to  Wembley  his  ap- 
proval last  night.  "Twicken- 
ham is  a great  stadium  but  it 
is  the  home  Engii«;h  rugby. 
There  Is  no  getting  away  from 
that,"  he  said 
'You  have  to  have  a ground 
at  which  you  can  become 
associated  with  the  venue  and 
take  it  to  heart  I think  we 
could  turn  somewhm  like 
Wembley  Into  a real  home 
venue.  Old  Trafford  also  looks 
a fentasUc  place  to  play,  al- 
though it  is  just  a great  shame 
there  won't  be  anywhere  big 
enou^  for  us  to  play  in 
Wales.  As  soon  as  we  cross 
the  border  we  will  lose 
something.” 

' League  Two  Moseley  have 
escap^  a two-point  penalty 
for  fielding  an  unregistered 
player,  the  lock  Andy  FTeke, 
in  their  league  defeat  at  Bed- 
I ford  last  November.  After  an 
appeal  the  club  has  escaped 
with  a reprimand. 


Jones  falls  to  make  the  first  1 5 


Hofly  9«vltekln  Lanaanno 


PRTrAlN*B  Zoe  Jones  could 
Ofinish  only  I8th  in  her 
group  of  21  at  tbe  World  Fig- 
ure Skating  Championships 
here  yesterday. 

A tentative  perfoimance  by 
tiie  I?-year-old  from  Swindon 
coniafoed  no  triple  Juo^  and 
only  three  doubles.  Her  final 
position  outside  file  first  15  in 
her  group  was  too  low  for 
qualification  for  the  final 
stages  on  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

With  a total  of  30  places 
avafiable  for  those  sta^  in- 
terest focused  on  the  perfor- 
mances ofMlchdle  Ewan,  16, 
the  current  world  chanfoion 
frean  America,  her  compatriot 
Tara  LipfosM,  only  14.  and  Lu 


Chen,  aged  SO,  the  1995  wocld 
champion  from  China. 

Lu  Chen  and  Ewan  are  es- 
ceptxonally  artistic  figure 
skaters  with  beautifliUy  ex- 
pressive movements  and  the 
wtmiffMi  strength  to  oomple- 
m^  their  artistry. 

Lipittski  has  extraordinary 
teriinical  prowess,  with  very 
rapid  rotations  on  her  triple 
jumps,  hat,  standing  only  4ft 
Bin  and  weighing  5st  5lb,  8he 
looks  out  of  place  among  the 
more  mature  coumetitors  and 
larifs  their  feminine  artistry. 
Her  sheer  tenbolcal  strength. 
thnngh,  may  still  be  enongh, 

Among  the  Russians,  Irina 
Slutskaya,  the  18-year-old 
European  champion,  and 
Maria  Butyrskaya,  24,  will 
also  flgbt  for  a place  on  the 
podium. 


Ice  Hockey 

Premier  clubs  taken  in  hand 


IHc  Batchelder 


A "MAJOR  shake-up"  In  the 
way  the  sport  is  run  at  the 
level  below  that  of  the  profes- 
sional Superleague,  which  is 
operated  by  Its  own  limited 
company,  was  promised  ^ 
the  British  Ice  Hockey  Associ- 
ation yesterday. 

“We  must  retake  control  if 
we  are  not  to  witness  another 
disastrous  season,"  said  the 
British  Ice  Hockey  Associa- 
tion secretary  David  Pickles, 
speaking  as  a circular  setting 
out  proposals  for  next  season 
was  delivered  to  all  Premier 
League  clubs. 

It  proposes  Qiat  this  sea- 
son’s northern  and  southern 
versions  be  Integrated  into 
one  British  Premier  League, 


once  again  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  BIHA  and  with  a 
league  management  commit- 
tee Installed. 

The  document  also  susests 
a wage  ceiling  of  "approxi- 
mately £120.000  per  season”. 

Tbe  BIHA  says  it  will  a> 
point  and  fund  an  administra- 
tor to  handle  the  day-to-day 
runnfog  of  the  league,  and  in 
oonjunctlon  with  the  ies^e 
management  committee  will 
also  appoint  an  executive  to 
explore  commercial  revenue. 

Premier-level  clubs  have 
been  bedevlQed  by  fingpci^ 
problems  this  season,  and  last 
weak  the  Solihull  Bla^  went 
into  receivership  and  with- 
drew from  the  playoffs  24 
h(nurs  before  the  club  were 
due  to  play  their  first  end-erf- 
season  game. 


Tuesday  March  18.1997 


Warrington  sack  three  players,  page  13 


Waddle  signs  for  Sunderland,  page  14 


Llanelli  plan  Sbiadey  Park  sale,  page  15 


Aush^ia  win  Test  thriller,  page  15 
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NEWCASTLE’S  MONTE  CARLO  MISSION 


targets  Hill  for 
coach’s  job 


Robert  Armstrong  on  a likely  full-time 
successor  to  hard-pressed  Jack  Rowell 


Richard  hill,  the 

Gloucester  director 
of  rugby,  will  be  In- 
vited by  the  Rugby 
Football  Union  to  cake  over  as 
England  coach  should  n^oti- 
ations  with  Jack  Ron-ell  over 
a new  contract  break  down. 

The  former  Bath  and  Eng- 
land scrum-half,  who  coaches 
the  England  A squad,  is 
regarded  by  the  RFU  as  the 
best-qualified  candidate  to 
succeed  Rowell  and  take  Eng- 
land into  the  1999  World  Cup 
if  the  job  falls  vacant. 

Within  the  past  week 
RowelL  who  has  been  in 
charge  for  nearly  three  years, 
has  said  several  times  that  he 
“hopes*'  to  continue  as  Eng- 
land coach,  subject  to  certain 
conditions,  but  there  remains 
a substantial  gulf  between  the 
RFU  and  the  aspirations  of  its 
57-year-old  part-time  em- 
ployee who  currently  receives 
£40.000  a year. 

Hill,  who  is  35.  will  be 
moved  into  position  for  the 
job  by  the  England  manage- 
ment committee,  of  which 
Rowell  is  a member,  if  Rowell 
seems  inclined  to  step  down. 

Hill,  wbo  has  worked  with 
most  of  the  current  England 
side  at  lower  representative 
levels,  has  established  im- 
pressive coaching  credentials 
with  Bath,  ffloucester  and  the 
England  Under-21  and  A 
sides.  For  the  past  3^'j  years 
he  has  fostered  a fluent  inter- 
active style  with  players  such 
as  Stlmpson.  Healey.  Hill, 
Greening.  Adebayo  and 
Greenwood  that  has  been  suc- 
cessfully translated  to  the 


I senior  side  this  season. 

"Really  Richard  has  just 
I about  everything  you  would 
I hope  for  in  terms  of  intema- 
' clonal  experience  as  player 
and  coactau  commitment  to  the 
job  in  hand,  and  the  ambition 
for  England  to  succeed  at  the 
highest  level."  said  a member 
of  the  England  management 
paneL  "Look  at  the  way  he 
has  turned  Gloucester  round 
this  season  without  having 
any  money  to  spend  — and  he 
has  proved  he  can  get  people 
to  play  for  England  A at  G^- 
forsaken  places  like  The 
Stoop  and  Donnybrook  as 
thou^  their  lives  depended 
on  it” 

The  jury  Is  out  on  whether 
RowdL  who  coached  Hill  the 
scrum-half  for  more  than  a 
decade  at  Bath,  can  reserve 
his  differences  with  Twicken- 
ham, which  wants  the  post  of 
England  coach  to  be  a p^es- 


Bfiii . . . front  mnner 


sional  ftlU-time  appninfmant 
A hi^ly  successful  business- 
man wi&  an  active  Interest  in 
10  dlAerent  companies. 
! Rowell  ciaimg  he  nan  devote 
I at  least  40  hours  a week  to  the 
' England  Job,  but  the  RFU  is 
far  from  convinced  that  a 
; workaholic  whose  energies 
' are  employed  on  two  fitmts  is 
I what  England  seed. 

There  1$  a d^ree  of  disen- 
I chantment  with  the  way 
Rowell  has  appeared  to  be  ne- 
' gOdating  thiTOigh  tha  w^la^ 
making  it  known  that  be 
stands  to  lose  more  than 
£1M  million  if  he  gives  tq)  his 
company  directorships  for 
{UQ-time  rughy. 

Some  RFU  members  believe 
the  job  of  England  coach 
ought  to  be  advertised  world- 
wide if  Rowell  pulls  out  and 
that  they  should  interview  a 
shortlist  of  flour  or  five.  The 
same  RETT  fhetion  would  inci- 
dentally also  like  to  see  Tony 
Hallett’s  job  as  secretary, 
shortly  to  be  designated  chief 
executive,  re-advertised  ^b- 
aDy.  a proposal  which  was 
narrowly  rejected  at  last 
week’s  inconclusive  special 
general  meeting  in 
Birmingham. 

The  RFU  executive  commit- 
tee, thmigh  would  prefer  its 
huge  investment  in  a national 
fiMcbing  and  player/develop- 
ment pn^ramme.  estimated 
at  £3  million  a season,  to  be 
seen  to  be  working  well 
enough  to  produce  an  Rng- 
land  coach  on  merit  at  the  top 
of  the  pyramid.  The  myth  h«-«i 
develops  that  there  Is  no  ob- 
vious successor  to  Rowell,  es- 
pecially since  he  sacked  Dick 
Best  in  1994,  but  Oie  England 

TTianagpmont  mmmiftpp  mmTlri 

be  happy  to  demonstrate 
otherwise. 
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Underneath  the  arches . . . Asprilla,  left,  and  Ferdinand  dream  their  dreams  away  as  Newcastle  get  the  feel  of  the  Stade  Louis  11  stadium  where  the>* 
attempt  tonight  to  overturn  a 1*0  deficit  in  their  Ueia  Cup  Quarttf-finaltie  against  Monaco.  Match  preview,  page  14  morooRAPH:  darrenwalsh 
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Richard  Williams 


All  systems 
go  and  some 
go  out  of 
the  window 


IF  WE  have  learned  one 
thing  about  football  in  the 
past  year,  it  is  that  al- 
though every  succesi^  side 
has  a sy*stem,  nobody's  system 
owns  the  patent  on  success. 

Consider  this.  In  a friendly 
match  at  Parc  des  Princes 
three  a’eeks  ago  France  beat 
Holland  by  two  goals  to  one. 
Nothing  special  there,  except 
that  the  Dutch,  for  the  first 
time  in  living  memory,  lined 
up  with  four  defenders,  four 
midfielders  and  two  forwards. 

Yes.  at  a time  when  so  many 
coaches  In  English  football  are 
still  trying  to  get  their  heads 
around  the  way  Holland  beat 
England  in  Rotterdam  in  a 


World  Cup  qualify^  match 
three  years  ago.  with — as  the 
freelance  Dutch  coach  Leo 
Beenhakker  remarked  that 
zu^t — only  one  real  de- 
fender. the  prophets  of  Total 
Footban  turned  up  in  Paris 
and  played  your  classical 
Eng^ta  4-4-2.  And  none  of 
their  players  complained. 

They  may  have  lost  the 
match  but  their  coaches,  Guus 
Hiddink  and  Jan  Raab,  insist 
that  the  formation  is  here  to 
stay.  They  take  their  Inspira- 
tion from  the  current  domes- 
tic success  of  PSVBindfaoven. 
a club  who  have  always  fh- 
voured  the  flat  back  four  and 
who  provided  two  new  defond- 
ers  to  take  their  places  along- 
side the  familiar  Qgura  of 
Frank  de  Boer  and  Michael 
I Relziger— both  trained  at 
I Ajax  of  Amsterdam,  where 
Total  Football  was  bom. 

^ax  was  where  men  called 
Cruj^,  Neeskens,  Erol  and 
Haau  matdied  their  fluid  in- 
tellects to  the  demands  of 
Rlnus  Mlcbels’s  blueprint  25 
years  ago,  providing  a plat- 
form for  the  national  side.  But 
tbe  club's  recent  sudden 
eclipse,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  eliminatioa  of  Hol- 
land's Ajax-based  Euro  96 
team,  forced  a rethink  among 
the  national  coaches. 

How  ironic  that  they  should 
renounce  what  we  had  come  to 
see  as  their  birthright  Just 
when  the  finest  modem  expo-  ! 
nents  of  4-4-2,  Milan,  are  in 


such  profound  difficulties, 
floundering  in  bottom  >»aif 

of  Serle  A.  Their  former  coach 
Fhbio  Capello  has  taken  the 
success  along  with  the  system 
to  Real  Madrid,  nowtopping 
the  Spanish  League. 

No  system  Is  better  than  the 
collective  morale  ofthe  {flay- 
ers called  upon  to  operate  it 
And,  fortunately,  any  system 
is  liable  to  go  out  of  the  win- 
dow when  a player  such  as 
Faustfno  Asprilla  is  involved. 


IN  MONACO  touight  As- 
priDa  has  the  chance  to  jus- 
tify the  Calth  shown  when 
Kevin  ifoegan  bou^t  him 
from  Parma  last  year.  AH  that 
Is  required  is  that  the  Colom- 
bian should  bring  unor- 

thodox brilliance  to  bear  on 
the  task  of  getting  Newcastle 
United  into  the  semi-finals  of 
the  Uefo  Cup  by  overcoming  a 
1-0  deflclt  from  the  first  leg. 

Two  weeks  ago,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Asprilla,  Alan 
Shearer  and  Les  Ferdinand, 
Newcastle's  attack  resembled 
flie  Bermuda  Triangle.  The 
Magpies  lost  1-0  in  frixit  of  the 
St  James*  Paris  crowd,  and  it 
could  have  been  worse  as  Mo- 
naco's Brazilian  striker 
Sonny  Andexeon  and  their  19- 
year-old  French  starlet 
Thierry  Henry  wreaked  havoc 
with  the  home  side’s  Ihmously 
coUiqislbie  defence. 

But  Asprilla  has  made 
European  footban  hia  play- 
ground this  season.  He  scored 


in  the  4-0  home  defeat  of 
Halmstad  in  the  first  round, 
got  two  of  the  four  that  took 
fhpm  thmngh  against  Ferenc- 
varos.  and  claimed  b^  goals 
against  Metz  in  tbe  last  round, 
playing  tbe  leading  role  in 
remoring  another  neat  and 
composed  French  team — al- 
tboi^  his  over-exuberant  cel- 
ebrations brought  him  a book- 
ing and  a suspension  from  the 
home  tie  against  Monaco. 

Now  he  has  the  chance  to 
make  amends. 

"He's  different  from  any- 
thing Fve  ever  seen  before,” 
Kenny  Dalglish  said  after  As- 
prilla had  made  three  (fl  the 
team's  four  goals  against  Cov- 
entry on  Saturday.  It  would  be 
easy  to  imagine  that  the  ex- 
travagant Colombian  is  not 
Dalglish's  kind  of  player,  but 
be  is  probably  the  key  to  vic- 
tory tonight 

Yet  tbe  task  may  be  beyo;^ 
him.  Monaco,  seven  points 
I ahead  ofParis  St  Germain  in 
I tbe  French  League  with  nine 
games  to  play,  are  on  their 
way  to  next  season's  Champi- 
ons' Cup  but  are  unlikely  to 
use  that  as  an  excuse  for  tak- 
ing Newcastle  lightly.  Still 

fni«»rifig5thparprgnd, 

Uy,  Ferdinand,  the  Einglish 
sii^  do  not  look  equ4>ped  to 
mount  the  kind  of  fuD-frontal 
assault  that  may  represent 
their  best  chance  of  survlvaL 
Unless,  of  comae,  A^Mllla  cuts 
loose  again,  making  nonsense 
of  the  best-laid  plans. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,914 


Set  by  Orlando 


Across 

1 Concerning  this  female, 
back  Friends  ofthe  Earth  (6) 

8 Simitar  to  Chile's  UK 
connection?  iS) 

9 Prince,  12.  foliowing  bishop 
with  more  intslligence  ^ 

10  Winner's  name 

11  Going  for  record 
production?  {6,6} 

13  Custom  gained  time  (4} 


14  Insirtuation  in  letter  from 
Greece  has  done  wrong  ^ 

17  Instruction  for  the  heartless 
and  hurtful?^ 

15  Stop  adverting  (4) 

20  Mistress  of  a famous  saHor 
boy  joins  YHA  with  poet  (4,8) 

23  Old-feshioned  piazza  (6) 

24  Lots  of  stripes?  (8) 

28  Star  seer  altered  claim  again 
TO 


26  Go  wrung  and  throw  out 
wine(Q 

Down 

2 Nfessel's  sound  merit  (4) 

3 Mysterious  mutant  giant 
mice  (9) 

4 Ski  resort  besieged  by  the 
young  and  Ihreiy^ 

5 Not  a self-raising  flower? 
(9,6) 

6 Longing  for  reform  of  Viet 
Cong?  (8) 

7 Old  state  of  only  half 
American  agency  ^ 

8 Flabbergasted  when 
eliminated?  (7.^ 

12  European  entertainment 
entertaining  one  German 
leader(l(j) 

15  Dear  spouse,  that  was 
thoughtful  (9) 

16  Italians — naturalised  aliens 
in  Maine  (B) 

19  Assist  in  motion  or  larit  of 
motion  (Q 

21  Curiosity  finally  consumes  a 
poet  (5) 

22  Jelly  served  in  a tea  garden 

(4) 
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Solution  tomorrow 


9 stuck?  Then  cal  our  sokitions  Kna 
onoaei  eaa  238.  C4ie  co«i  sop 
per  minute  at  all  times.  Service  aup- 
pdtodbyATS 
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Clinically  proven  to  remove  24%  more  plaque  than  brushing  alone. 


